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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE telegrams from the seat of war merely exhibit the 
process of attrition, their only special features being the 
capture of an unusually large number of commanders, and 
certain tendency in some districts for the smaller Boer com- 
mandostoconcentrate. Aun oflicial telegram received on Friday 
morning announces that Fouché has sent a letter to a British 
commander stating that he has shot two British prisoners 
taken by him at Dordrecht on November 16th. It is not 
stated whether Fouché alleges any action on the part of the 
prisoners which made them liable to the death penalty under 
uilitary usage. If he had no such ground for his action, 
Fouché, if he is taken prisoner, can only expect the punish- 
ment due to murder. 





We are delighted to find that the belief we have always 
expressed as to the soundness of the new Yeomanry, and the 
protests we have made against the unfairness of the abuse that 
has been showered on them, are being amply justified by their 
performances in the field. The Daily Express of Thursday 
gives some interesting extracts from letters of commanders 
of columns which are full of praise for the men. “Can you 
enlighten me,” says one of these commanders, “as to why 
every one crabs the new Yeomanry? I consider they are 
extremely good and brave as lions. They have been highly 
tried, having to be alongside cavalry regiments and doing the 
same work.” Another calls the men splendid and says they 
area grand lot of fellows, “always pleased with an engage- 
ment,” and adds that he would not change his two companies 
of new Yeomanry for an equal number of any corps in South 
Africa. When one reads testimony like this it is difficult to 
restrain one’s indignation at the way in which this gallant corps 
was abused by those who should have known better. Instead 
of being looked on as a fiasco, we think the formation of a 
body of seventecn thousand men almost ata moment's notice, 
and without any of the attractions of great names and lordly 
patronage as in the case of the first batch of Imper ial 
Yeomanry, an achievement to be proud of. The raising of 
the new Yeomanry showed how large is.the supply of good 
military material always available in England. 


Whatever decision may be come to on the language ques- 
tion in South Africa, it will never be enforced by such 
metkods as those alleged to be carried out in Prussian 
Poland. According to a letter from the Cracow corre- 


spondent of the Daily Mai which appears in last Saturday’s | 


issue, Polish children are frequently flogged by Prussian 





schoolmasters for refusing to learn the Catechism and say 
their prayers in German. As a result of a general chastise- 
ment of the pupils at Wreschen, something like a riot broke 
out, protesting relatives were arrested, one mother was 
sentenced to two and a half years’ imprisonment, others for 
periods varying from one month to two years, and “all were 
condemned to be put in chains.” So far we have seen 
no official explanation or defence of what, on the face 
of it, may fairly be called “methods of bararbism.” On 
the contrary, the Mail's account is confirmed by the Viennese 
correspondent of the Times, who describes the exaspera- 
tion of the Austrian Poles at the sentences inflicted 
at Wreschen, and the enthusiastic response of the Polish 
Members of the Reichsrath to the appeal drawn up by Sien- 
kiewicz, the famous Polish novelist, and published by tke 
leading Austro-Polish newspaper, inviting subscriptions to a 
relief fund for the families of the condemned. Anti-Prussian 
demonstrations have taken place at Cracow, and it looks as if 
a wave of indignation were going to sweep over the Slavonic 
populations of the Austrian Empire, and even as if the position 
of Austria towards the Triple Alliance might be affected. 


We have dealt elsewhere with the causes of the riots at 
Athens, but must note here that M. Theotokis, the Greek 
Prime Minister, with his colleagues, has resigned, and is 
succeeded by M. Zaimis, a Moderate Conservative. He is 
said to be devoted to the interests of the dynasty, and it is 
asserted that the followers of M. Theotokis will support him 
in order to avoid a General Election. The scene during the 
debate in the Chamber which ultimately caused the over- 
throw of the Ministry is described by the Times correspondent 
as having been a stormy one. M. Theotokis in recounting 
the origin of the translation crisis quoted the letters 
which the Holy Synod addressed to the Queen in 1899 ex- 
plaining the reasons against any translation of the Gospels. 
“ He blamed the Metropolitan, who, owing to his weakness of 
character, had not had the courage to support the Synod’s 
decision in his audiences with her Majesty. The Queen, 
whose piety, Christian sentiments, and nobility of character 
were the admiration of the whole world, and who, during the 
war, was everywhere told by wounded soldiers that they did not 
read the Gospels because they did not understand the text, had 
taken steps for the publication of a translation of the Gospels 
exclusively for family use.’ The story that the Queen had acted 
from any ulterior motives was absurd. She was actuated 
simply by religious zeal. We have no doubt that this was 
the case. It is impossible to wonder at any person possessed 

of strong Christian feeling being anxious that the New Testa- 
ment should be accessible to the people in a language under- 
stood by them. 


The whole incident is a very curious one, and shows how 
intense is the determination of the modern Greeks not to 
lose the slightest advantage in their task of asserting their 
independent nationality and their right to represent the 
ancient Greeks. They thought they saw in the Queen’s 
evangelical zeal a plot to take away the exceptional position 
possessed by them as the only nation in the Orthodox Church 
which does not require a translation of Holy Writ, and so to 
lower them to the Slavonic level. They consider, that is, the 
ability of the Greeks to read the New Testament in their 
own language—as all educated Greeks can do—as a sacred 
and exclusive privilege on the religious side. On the secular 
side they are most anxious to maintain what they regard 
as the one link between them and the ancient Greeks which 
none can assert has ever been broken. They like to think 
that they can listen to the words which Paul used on the 
Areopagus exactly as the Athenians heard them nineteen hun- 


| dred years ago, 
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The Pastoral Letter recently issued by the Roman Catholic 
Bishops’ Conference in Vienna — condemning Protestant 
proselytism on religious and patriotic grounds—has pro- 
voked an indignant rejoinder from the Vienna Evan- 
gelical Alliance. The interesting feature of the contro- 
versy, as the Vienna correspondent of the Z%mes points 
out in Tuesday’s issue, is the insistence of the Pro- 
testants on “conversions from conviction” as opposed 
to the wholesale conversions which sometimes accompany 
Pan-Germanic propaganda. The “Los von Rom” move- 
ment, in the view of the Austrian Bishops, is exclusively 
political. Whether that be the case or not, the Times corre- 
spondent is convinced that there is a proselytising movement 
independent of the “Los von Rom” agitation, and wholly 
void of politicalaim. He estimates that over twenty thousand 
persons have left the Roman Catholic Church during the last 
three years. But many of those who joined the “Los von 
Rom” movement on political grounds did not turn Protestant. 
About five thousand joined the Old Catholic Church, others 
embraced no new faith at all. In Vienna itself the leading 
Evangelical clergyman has during the period in question 
received over eleven hundred converts into the Pro. 
testant Church whose conversion was effected from ex- 
clusively religious motives. Statistics of the motives of con- 
version cannot be regarded with the same confidence as figures 
relating to exports and imports. Still, it is significant to be 
told by so well-informed an authority that as the result of this 
movement, Anti-Semitism having for the moment gone out of 
fashion, Protestantism is regarded as the danger in exalted 
ecclesiastical circles. 


Mr. Gorst, the financial adviser to the Khedive, is to be 
congratulated on the figures of the Egyptian Budget, which 
were published in a Cairo telegram in last Saturday’s Times. 
The receipts for next year are estimated at £E11,060,000 and 
the expenses at £H10,850,000, showing a surplus of £E210,000. 
This is the sum actually at the disposal of the Egyptian 
Government. The real excess of receipts over expenditure is 
much greater (owing to the fact that large sums have to be 
paid into the Caisse for the various sinking funds controlled 
by that body), and amounts to £944,000. During the past 
year, notwithstanding the reduction in taxation by £E60,000, 
arising from the abolition of the provincial octrois, the 
revenue exceeds the estimated revenue for 1901 by £E3¢0,000. 
On the other hand, the actual expenses exceed those of the 
current year by £E77,000. “Large economies,’ we quote 
from the Times telegram, “are effected in the army and 
pension budgets, and also by suppressing the provincial 
octroi staff. The savings thus realised are employed in pro- 
viding for various useful reforms and administrative im- 
provements included in the new Budget, which is the most 
satisfactory one hitherto produced.” The proofs of Egyptian 
prosperity are most remarkable when we remember that fifteen 
years ago Egypt was regarded as a bankrupt State. The 
Egyptian pound is so near the pound sterling (it is, in fact, 
£1 Os. 33d.) that we have not thought it necessary to convert 
the figures. 


Last Saturday’s Times contains a charming appreciation of 
Queen Victoria from President Loubet. The Paris corre- 
spondent of that journal, having presented the President with 
a copy of “The Life of Queen Victoria” published by the 
Times, M. Loubet, after expressing his thanks, said that he 
would ask his grandson’s governess, who knew English well, 
to acquaint the boy with the contents, and “ to explain to him 
how this lofty personality, who so distinguished and dominated 
her epoch, was able to exercise so decisive an action on the 
events of her time without ever abandoning the reserve im- 
posed upon her by her situation, without ever seeking to put 
herself forward, and yet without ever ceasing to follow with 
the keenest vigilance all that went on in the world and all 
that it behoved her to know in the interest of the great country 
and the great nation whose destinies were so dear to her.” 
This seems to us an admirable definition of Queen Victoria’s 
attitude, precise in statement as well as sympathetic in tone, 


Lord Lansdowne, addressing a Unionist demonstration on 
Wednesday at Darlington, made an impressive speech on the 





satisfactory state of our foreign relations. “So far as his 
observation extended, the war had not at any moment 





seriously imperilled our external relations with 
Powers.” With regard to the Nicaragua Canal he 

in terms that evidently indicate a satisfactory settle, 
ment of the problem. Speaking of the terms of settle, 
ment in South Africa, Lord Lansdowne very Properly g 
praised the Boer claim to independence, « Indepenieas, 
meant that we were to blunder once more into the Morass of 
suzerainty, to allow the Boers to accumulate Long Toms ani 
other objects of interest, once more to oppress the natives 
misgovern their fellow-citizens, and set up an-imitatigy . 
the worst evils of a New York Tammany, then to wait for 
suitable opportunity of fastening on our flank when we Were 
in trouble or embarrassment.” In regard to the speech of 
Mr. Chamberlain which had caused so much irritation in 
Germany, he declared with emphasis that “he foung W 
suggestion of offence, and he did not for a moment beligy, 
that any offence was intended.” 


Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman has been very acti, 
during the week, and on Monday he addressed a large meet. 
ing at Lancaster. We do not wish to say anything about his 
flounderings in regard to the war, or to answer his astonishing 
statement: “I have never uttered a word from first to las 
of this business calculated in any way to encourage the Boers ty 
prolong the struggle.’ The Imperialist Liberals, as Mr. Perks 
showed in his entirely adequate handling of Sir Henry Camp. 
bell-Bannerman’s ill-tempered attack on the Methodist. Times, 
are quite capable of saying all that is necessary. We mug, 
however, notice the way in which Sir Henry Camphel. 
Bannerman dealt with the question of the over-representatign 
of Ireland. He pretends to think that Unionists demand th 
reduction of the over-representation of Ireland, not because ij 
is just, but in order to punish the Irish Members. He wil 
not, he says, be a party to or vote for any such proposal as the 
taking away of thirty Members from Ireland, “ which is intr. 
duced to us not as a reform, but because it is a weapon or an 
instrument of punishment.” , 


Unfortunately, however, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
will not be able to ride off on this plea, for we are glad to ses 
that at the great and representative gathering of Conservative 
Associations which has been sitting at Wolverhampton during 
the week a unanimous resolution was passed by the delegates 
asking for legislation solely on the ground of electoral 
justice, and in no sort of way basing the demand for ther. 
duction of Irish representation on the behaviour of the Irish 
Members. The resolution was moved by Major Rasch, and 
his speech and those of the delegates who supported him 
showed not only a thorough appreciation of the wrong done 
to England, but an absolute determination to set it right, 
The terms of the resolution, which, we have said, was unani- 
mously adopted, were as follows: “That this conference 
desires to call the attention of his Majesty’s Government to 
the present inequalities in the Parliamentary representation 
of the people of the United Kingdom, and respectfully urges 
upon the Government the necessity of introducing into Par. 
liament a measure having for its object the abolition of the 
injustice occasioned thereby.” Three years ago, Major Rasch 
pointed out, they carried at Bristol a resolution by eight 
hundred to thirty in favour of the abolition of the scandal of 
Irish over-representation, and calling for redistribution in 
England. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman will find it diff- 
cult to discover any demand for penal action in that resolu: 
tion, upon the passage of which the National Union of Con- 
servative Associations is to be heartily congratulated. It has 
put this vital problem out of the reach of further controversy 
among Unionists, and renders it imperative that the Govern 
ment shall introduce the necessary legislation before the next 
Dissolution. 


The Paris correspondent of the Times gives a most amusing 
account of the sudden collapse of the Campbell-Bannerman 
legend amongst the French friends and admirers of the 
Liberal leader. Oddly enough, Sir Henry has, it seems, 
always been well known in France. He reconciled public 
opinion there with the idea of a civilian at the War Office by 
his enthusiasm for military matters, inspired belief in his 
efficiency, and has consequently been regarded as the most 
terrible and dangerous adversary of the present Cabinet. 
But now, all ina moment, by his renewed declaration of the 
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sity of annexation, Sir Henry has administered a terrible 
pond his admirers, who see in him no longer the self- 
aeicing philanthropist, but merely an indefatigable party 
pote If the Times correspondent is to be believed, Sir 
= had come to be regarded in France with a veneration 
pera only to that bestowed on the *“ Lor’ Maire.” It is sad 
re think that by the exercise of what Mr. Asquith ealls his 
« profound consistency,” he should have heroically dethroned 
himself from this exalted position. 





Considerable excitement has been caused by the dis- 
closure of a serious robbery from the Bank of Liverpool. 
Oa Friday week the Chairman of the Liverpool Stock 
Exchange received a statement from the manager of the 
hank to the effect that owing to the extensive defalcations of 
a young bookkeeper named Goudie, who had absconded, the 
hank might lose £170,000. A further statement from the 
manager sets forth the process by” which the fraud was 
accomplished. It appears that Goudie, the ledger clerk, who 
had become the tool of a gang of betting men in London and 
elsewhere, was in the habit of sending them forged cheques 
drawn upon an account kept with the bank, through which 
cheques for a large amount were not infrequent. l'urther 
significance was lent to this statement by the arrest on 
Monday of a professional boxer named Burge on the charge 
of uttering forged cheques on the Bank of Liverpool to the 
amount of £86,000, and by the disappearance on Tuesday of Mr. 
Larry Marks, a well-known City bookmaker. Mr. Marks, for 
whom a warrant had been issued in connection with the 
Liverpool Bank robbery, had telegraphed that he would 
arrive at Folkestone from Boulogne on Tuesday, but on the 
arrival of the boat the Scotland Yard authorities only found 
his luggage, containing a considerable sum of money, and a 
letter intimating that he was about to commit suicide. 
Goudie is also missing, having literally disappeared into 
space. The whole story is, in fact, as sensational in its inci- 
dents as if it were fiction rather than fact. 





Lord Durham, who distributed the war medals to local 
Volunteers at Durham on Saturday last, made a short but 
trenchant speech on the While condemning the 
Government for slackness in prosecuting the war, he had 
no intention of abusing his country or helping those 
who would bring discredit on it either at home or abroad. 
As for the hostility of Germany, he observed that there were 
some people in England who seemed to gloat over that ill- 
feeling because they thought it might reflect upon Mr. 
Chamberlain’s position. ‘They were told by Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman that their men [we quote from the 
Times report; other reports read ‘the Government’] had 
been guilty of barbarism and loathsome behaviour in South 
Africa. If Sir Henry believed that, he was a fool. If he did 
not believe it, and was only saying it for partisan purposes in 
order to inflict discredit and possibly to turn out the present 
Government, then he was a knave.” As the brother and 
cousin of several gallant officers honourably distinguished in 
the war, Lord Durham’s violent language is, if not defensible, 
at least explicable. Sir Henry Campbell - Bannerman 
has done our officers and men the odious disservice of 
representing them as engaged in carrying out the methods of 
barbarism, and by so doing has unquestionably lent powerful 
support to the Anglophobe Continental Press in the task of 
disseminating what Sir Edward Grey rightly called “ foul and 
filthy lies.” That Sir Henry did not seriously mean to suggest a 
charge of barbarity is no doubt true; but that makes the 
recklessness of his partisan rhetoric not more, but less 
excusable. 


war. 





M. Santos-Dumont, the intrepid cireumnavigator of the 
Eiffel Tower, was entertained at the inaugural banquet of the 
Aero Club of the United Kingdom on Monday night. The 
difficulties which M. Santos-Dumont had successfully sur- 
mounted were well brought out by Colonel Templer, the 
Director of Military Ballooning, who said that when the feat 
was accomplished the weather was such that at Aldershot 
M. Santos-Dumont was believed to be attempting the 
impossible. M. Santos-Dumont in a genial speech promised 
to conduct some trials in a steerable airship above London 
next summer after his voyage to Corsica. He concluded by 
drinking to the “oreat British nation, which, after gaining 








the empire of the seas, already aspires, thanks to your 
initiative, to the empire of the air.” M. Santos-Dumont’s 
confidence is most engaging. But we venture to give in 
another column our reasons for hoping that the French 
Government will neglect no precaution that may secure him 
from the results of any accident in mid-air on his voyage to 
Corsica, 





Mr, Asquith, speaking at a Liberal meeting at Oldham on 
Saturday last, devoted his attention mainly to the war and the 
settlement. While deprecating exaggerated pessimism, and 
insisting on the irrevocable necessity of annexation, with as 
its corollary the refusal to regrant independence, Mr. Asquith 
appealed to the Government to state the policy of this 
country as regarded the future of South Africa in terms 
of unmistakable clearness and unquestionable authority, 
The Duke of Devonshire, speaking the same day at East. 
bourne at a distribution of war medals to the Sussex Engineer 
Volunteers, dealt with the renewal of negotiations in 
such a way as to furnish an answer to Mr. Asquith, 
Speaking for the Government, as opposed to those who 
believed that the war might at once be ended by the offer of 
negotiations, or by a renewed statement of the terms open to the 
Boers as soon as they laid down their arms, he said :—“* We, 
on the other hand, believe that nothing could tend more to 
the prolongation of the present guerilla warfare than any 
action on our part which might induce the Boer leaders to 
believe that anything is to be gained by the continuance of 
these hostilities.” 





The ultimate concession of self-government, the Duke de- 
clared, had been made perfectly clear to every one, but every- 
thing turned upon the interpretation of the words “at the 
earliest possible moment.” The Government would be false 
to the trust committed to them if until the time arrived when 
the concession could be safely made they were to allow a 
state of things which could render possible a further recru- 
deseence of hostilities or rebellion. “Of the time when it 
arrives it is we, the victors, and not the Boers, who can alone 
be the proper judges.” The Duke of Devonshire ended an 
excellent speech by citing the example of General Lee, and 
asking whether, if he had yielded to persuasion, and decided, 
after being beaten in the field, to resort to guerilla warfare, 
Grant and his Government would have thought that was the 
moment to reopen negotiations or offer the terms which they 
had declined to offer when the Confederates had an organised 
force in the field. 

he growth of anti-militarism in France forms the subject 
of a remarkable paper in Monday’s Pall Mall Gazette. In 
the view of the writer, the imminent danger in France is 
not any coup d'état of Bonapartists, Orleanists, or Nationalists, 
but a sudden paralysis of the machinery for suppressing riots, 
with as its result the prospect of a revival of something like 
Commune. He bases this forecast on a variety of uncontested 
facts. Though the Dreyfus case is ended, anti-militarism con- 
tinues, and can no longer be effectively countered with Anti- 
Semitism. The leaders of the movement are not only able, 
pugnacious men, but first-rate raw material of revolt is pro- 
vided by the solid grievances of the proletariat conscript, who 
gets more kicks than halfpence—and he only gets a half- 
penny a day—and is badly fed, while he sees comrades with 
private means freely procuring “exemptions.” To the class- 
hatred thus developed must be added the fact that, owing to 
the freedom of the Press, in France, unlike Germany and 
Russia, anti-militarism can be and is systematically fomented 
from outside. The paper war against the Army is carried on 
with great energy, audacity, and—to judge by the acquittal 
of Professor Hervé of the Sens Lycée—with practical 
impunity. Incitement to mutiny is common, officers are 
attacked by name, and during the Czar’s visit there were 
actually four military riots in four different parts of France 
on the same day. The writer is surely unduly pessimistic 
in holding that a catastrophe must come—France is the 
land of unverified predictions—and he admits that “ war, 
reawakening patriotism, or a far-reaching scheme of Army 
reform may conceivably modify its disastrous effect.” 





Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
New Consols (2}) were on Friday 913. 
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OF THE DAY. 


a 


THE INTERNATIONAL SITUATION AND 
THE WAR. 


N the monthly diary which he contributes to the 
December Nineteenth Century Sir Wemyss Reid makes 
some observations in regard to American opinion on the war 
which have caused a good deal of comment. Sir Wemyss 
Reid has just returned from Washington, where he found 
on the whole great friendliness to England. But the 
friendliness was tinged by anxiety, and he tells us that 
one of the leading members of Mr. Roosevelt's Cabinet, 
a statesman marked by his feeling of goodwill towards 
this country, warned him of the dangers to which we are 
exposed. “I do not think,” he is reported to have said, 
“that you in England realise the depth of ths feeling that 
exists outside your own country on the subject of the war, 
or the extreme gravity of the situation which that feeling 
has brought into existence. I am not speaking now of 
American feeling, which is largely on your side; but the 
more friendly we are to England the more anxious we are 
to see.you extricated from the meshes of the net in which 
you are now caught. It is terrible to think of the pitiful- 
ness of the whole thing, and of the loss which has been 
suffered by universal humanity, owing to the effacement 
of England during the past two years, and the consequent 
absence of her influence on the side of justice and pro- 


‘TOPICS 








gress.” The statesman in question went on to speak of the | 


“almost daily appeals” that were being made to the 
United States Government by the representatives of 
European Powers to take some step for ending the war. 
“Of course we.can do nothing. We are powerless ; every- 
body is powerless. It is your own country alone that can 
solve the problem. The European Powers know that, and 
when their Ministers make representations to us here, they 
ulways declare that they are speaking unofficially, though 
we know quite well that their Governments are backing 
them.” .Does England, he continued, realise all ihe 
gravity of the situation, and the extent of the danger in 
which this state of foreign feeling involves her? “ Does she 
not see _how others are gaining by her absorption in South 
Africa? Would Russia have ever dared to act as she has 
done in China during the last two years, if she had not 
known how full your hands were elsewhere? And now 
you have the Near Eastern question being opened up, 
whilst you are practically powerless to take any part in its 
solution.” -Not only from this statesman, but from 
others, he heard, says Sir Wemyss Reid, emphatic 
language regarding our duty to ourselves as well as to 
the world at large, and again and again he was asked why 
we did not come to a frank discussion with the Boers. 


“No one suggested for 2 moment that we should yield | 


to the Boer demand for independence, but between 
independence and absolute subjection there was surely 
room for negotiations that might bring about the solution 
which all desire.’ Such were the opinions expressed by 
Sir Wemyss Reid. It is alleged, however, by the corre- 
spondent of the Times in America that the conversation 
was not only meant to be private, but was also misunder- 
stood. -Sir Wemyss Reid, however, maintains the accuracy 
of his report, and denies its confidential nature, and we 
therefore feel no hesitation in making it the basis for 
discussion, for Sir Wemyss Reid, besides being a very 
capable publicist, is also a man of undoubted honour, and 
quite incapable of publishing a conversation which he did 
not understand was meant to be given to the world. He 
may have been mistaken, of course, but we are absolutely 
certain he acted in good faith. 

That the views expressed by the American statesman were 
meant in all goodwill and kindness to this country we feel 
quite certain. But at the same time we think that it would 
be very easy to exaggerate their practical importance. That 
numerous unofficial attempts have been made to get the 
United States to lead the rest of the Powers in the matter 
of intervention we do not doubt for a moment. Precisely 
similar attempts were made at the beginning of the 


Spanish-American War to induce us to take action in order | 


to stop the outbreak of hostilities. It was suggested that 
we could exert our friendly influence on a kindred people 


. . . a 
up by a unanimous Europe intervention must be successfy), 
and that therefore we should play an essentially i 
role, and should show real friendship to America if 
we took the lead in intervention. Needless to SLY, We 


} declined to exhibit this remarkable form of rea] friend. 


ship, and refused absolutely to have anything to 4 
with action of the kind contemplated by the Poway 
The result was, of course, to stop all attempts at interven: 
tion. The Powers were not going to run the risk of 
attempting to coerce America if Great Britain did not join 
It was more than probable that they felt such refusal t, 
join them would turn out to mean taking sides ultimately 
with America. Even if we began by merely holding aloof 
the risks would be far too great to be worth running 
Thus while we refused to join the risks run by Americ, 
were practically nil. So now the fact that America yjlj 
not join in intervention absolutely wrecks all schemes of 
the kind. The Powers could not take the risks involved 
ix America standing out and looking on. No sooner 
would the war begin than America would be forced to 
reflect :—‘ This is a battle of Armageddon, in which jt jg 
impossible not to be on one side or the other. We cannot 
join in utterly destroying—for it must be that or nothing— 
the other half of the Anglo-Saxon race. Again, we cannot 
stand neutral, for when Great Britain is crushed what 
security have we that the Powers will not intervene in th 
name of humanity, and ask us to stop the war in the 
Philippines on the ground that the task of conquest has 
proved impossible, and that it is to the interest of the 
whole world to restore peace to the Pacific? We must 
therefore, in our own interests as well as out of friendly 


fesling to Great Britain, refuse to allow intervention’ 


} 3 ° oe s é 
| American statesmen would doubiless dislike greatly in 











theory the idea of preventing intervention, even by the 
tacit threat of war, but. the nearer they came to 
the problem the more ceriain they would be to per 
ceive the necessity for solving it in the way we have 
set forth. Among other things, the Monroe dociriné would 
not be worth a day's purchase the moment the power of 
Great Britain had been destroyed. That doctrine is not 
beloved on the Continent, and it is impossible to believe 
that the Powers, tlushed with a victory over the lords of 
the sea, would tolerate a doctrine only enforceable by and 
through sea power. We are not therefore in the leas! 
anxious as to intervention by the Continent. It could 
not take place without America taking a leading part, and 
that part Ainerica will not play. But though this is 9, 


we do not wonder that American statesmen are made 
anxious by the situation. Our statesmen would not, in fact, 
haveyielded supposing the American Army had been held at 
bay at Santiago till it had become incapacitated bv fever, 
or supposing that Admiral Dewey’s exploit at Manila 
had been unsuccessful, and that therefore immens? 
pressure had been brought to bear on us to tolerate 
intervention, but they would naturally have been very 
anxious. When one sees a friend im a_ desperate 
struggle, and an ugly crowd round him, it is impossible 
not to give vent to an anxious “ For Heaven's sake finish 
that job as soon as you can.” 

This anxiety, coupled with a very natural inability to 
grasp the nature of the Boer and his peculiar attitude im 
regard to the war, has also caused Americans, and those 
nost friendly to England first of all, to ask how it is that 
we do not come to terms with the Boers, and make a 
reasonable compromise.—We are quite sure that if the 
Philippine struggle loomed as large as does that in South 
Africa we should ask exactly the same question here 
in regard to the Filipinos.—All members of the Anglo- 
Saxon race have a profound belief in compromise, and 
find it almost impossible not to believe that a dispute 
can sooner or later be settled on terms. This instinctive 
feeling is strengthened by the natural impatience caused 
by a long struggle,—an impatience which, strange as it 


| seems, is always felt more keenly by the onlookers than br 


the combatants. During the last six months of the Civil 
War the impatience here for an end of the struggle was 
very great, and was by no means always felt by those who 
considered themselves on the side of the South. Many 
persons who sincerely believed themselves Northern in 
sympathy held that the North must make peace on 
reasonable terms, and declared that if not either 


ithe North would bleed to death, or else there would 


t since we should be backed | be a European coalition to end the struggle. For 


with little or no offence; that sin 
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at the end of. September, 1864, only six or 
ths before the struggle was virtually over, we 
blishing a cartoon called “ age ane 
-?. yepresenting a young widow in deepes 

ber ae dine the office of Lawyer Lincoln and 
Saou him thus: “ You see, Mr. Lincoln, we have 
sed utterly in our course of action; I want peace, and 
if you cannot effect an amicable arrangement, I must 
os the case into other hands.” The cartoon represented 
She very. widely held opinion that it was impossible to 
maintain the original position of the North of .no terms 
put unconditional surrender, and that therefore all well- 
wishers of the N orth, as of the South, should desire peace 
on reasonable terms. But happily Mr. Lincoln knew 
better, and hence no attempt at a compromise was ever 
favoured by him. He realised, like the supreme states- 
man he was, that the points of view of the North 
and of the South were absolutely irreconcilable, and 
he never believed in the possibility of making oil and 
water combine. Though many Americans cannot see the 
ossibility of any compromise with the Boers—though 
the impossibility in the case of the Filipinos— 


seven mon 
find Punch pu 


imp 
they see 
it is, We t 
to accept voluntarily any terms we can offer them. If they 
were willing we may be sure that they would long ago have 
made us acquainted with the fact. But instead of doing 
that they have assured us in the most impressive way that 
they will accept nothing short of sovereign independence. 
Many well-meaning people here — among them the 
Westminster Gazette—appear to believe that this is only 
the rhetoric of the political auction-room, and imagine that 
they would take a great deal less than independence if only 
the matter were properly put before them. That we hold 
to bean entire delusion. Mr. Kriiger and the so-called 
Boer Government here, and Mr. Steyn in South Africa, 
will not agree to anything but independence. Why should 
they when anything less means to them political annihi- 
lation. President Davis and his Government showed 
exactly the same spirit. They had no sort of notion of 
yielding when Lee gave way, but would have fought on for 
another two years if they could in the hope of something 
turning up. But Lee and the other commanders and 
their soldiers at last finished the war by a simple surrender, 
and on no political terms. So it will be here. The Boer 
Governments, such as they are, will never make terms. 
But some day the soldiers still in the field will come in, 
and the war will be over. There is no other way 
in which a war of this kind, waged with a people 
like the Boers, can possibly end. We do not write 
like this because we are theoretically against any 
form of negotiations with the Boers. If we thought it 
would lead to a permanent cessation of hostilities, we 
would gladly once more see the Government tell the Boers 
publicly on what terms they can have peace, and listen to 
any criticism of those terms from the Boers in case we 
might be able to make some modification of details which 
would render them more satisfactory from the Boers’ point 
of view. But we do not believe that there is the slightest 
chance of the Boers considering our terms seriously. 
They would, no doubt, not object to negotiate, in the 
hope that later they could use such negotiations to prove 
our weakness, or duplicity, or harshness, but that they 
would negotiate with a bond-fide intention of ending the 
struggle we do not believe. The leading Boers at present 
do not want peace but war, and to shut our eyes to this 
fact,and pretend that if our terms were only better dished 
up they would prove palatable, seems to us the height of 
folly.. There is no solution possible now, as far as we can 
see, except a military one, and therefore all we can do is 
to fight on steadily and actively, and not allow ourselves 
to be alarmed by scares of intervention or deluded by 
impossible ideas of compromise and negotiation. We 
have just got to “stick it out.” “Fight and don’t fuss” 
is the conclusion of the whole matter. Meantime there 
18 one thing which we can and ought to remember to do. 
That is, to make surrender on the part of the Boer com- 
batants in the field as easy as possible. Let us, as far 
aS We can, “save the face” of the Boer officers and men, 
and make the transition from enemies to fellow-subjects 
aS easy as we possibly can. We want when the war 
18 over to have as large a number of Boers as 
possible proud to say: “They fought us without 
mercy while the war lasted, but when the end came 


fear, most unlikely that the Boers will be willing | 


they treated us like gentlemen.” Never “spoil the face” 
of those with whom you must some day keep house—is a 
good rule. 





THE MEANING OF THE ATHENIAN RIOTS. 

4 ings world has been watching what it has naturally 

regarded as a singular outburst of religious fanati- 
cism at Athens. But the fact is that the Orthodox 
Church is not characterised by either rancour or fanati- 
cism, and what has seemed to be a religious quarrel was,. 
indeed, something quite different. No doubt in their later 
stage the riots were tinged with a true touch of the odiwm 
theologicum, as well as with political passion, but in the 
first place the religious guise in which the quarrel pre- 
sented itself was quite accidental. In fine, the cause of 
the trouble was not religious, but purely linguistic. 
There is a situation in Greece which has no exact parallel 
in any other country, and in order.to understand the riots 
it is necessary to understand this situation. 

The language of the modern Greeks has emerged from 
centuries of buffeting and arrogant persecution; and as 
it is spoken “ of the common people ” it has little likeness 
to the language of the ancient Greeks. But the first 
concern of the Greeks as a nation is to trace their history 
directly to the splendid origins of ancient Hellas. This 
process to be completely successful no doubt requires a 
few minor assumptions, but these, which have been made 
where necessary, are no more incredible than the small 
assumptions which you may find in the lineage of almost 
every English family. But after all, the best proof in 
the world—better even than engaging assumptions—that 
you are descended from a certain stock is that you speak 
the language of that stock. Here we come to the very 
heart of the matter. The cultivated Greeks have set 
themselves to assimilate their language to the ancient 
model. We need not refuse to sympathise with men who 
crave for an acknowledged connection with the magnificent 
names of the past; indeed, there is a dash both of the 
picturesque and of the heroic in the attempt which may 
very well appeal to any one who has human sympathies 
and can understand human motives. But at the same 
j time, we have to recognise that on purely technical 
grounds the attempt is like trying to make water run up- 
hill. It is based on the fundamental misconception that 
a language is a kind of detached set of symbols, a sort of 
Morse Code, which can be arbitrarily turned and twisted. 
The truth, of course, is that a language is the exact reflec- 
tion and the unconscious expression of a nation’s tempera- 
ment, and mood, and present circumstances; and so 
intimately does it belong to that nation ata cer- 
tain time that it cannot usefully be employed 
in that precise form at any other time by that 
or by any other nation. If languages were Morse 
Codes we might have a “general post” in languages, and 
no nation, when once it had mastered the technique of 
somebody else’s language, need suffer a scrap of incon- 
venience. Asa matter of fact, if all the nations of the 
worldexchanged languages to-morrow, they would instantly, 
if unavowedly, begin to alter their newly adopted tongues. 
They could not help it. It would be just as though all 
the money in the world were distributed equally. Well, 
the cultivated Greeks set themselves to do this impossible 
thing. They refrained from thinking of the insincerity and 
the acidity and the stiffness which would result in order 
that they might keep their eyes fixed singly on the aim 
and end of it all,—the declaration of their ancestry. And 
this aim, be it remembered, is something more than a 
sentiment. If Greece were really supposed to have no 
firm roots in the past, what would she be? Simply alittle 
‘Balkan State,” as it were, a morsel in the bubbling pot 
of South-Eastern Europe. No, the Greeks are right in 
this, that the link with the past is a source of dignity, 
even of strength, to them. 

How did they contrive to turn their language back on 
its own course’ They revived old words and grammatical 
uses which had quite deserted the language they had 
been born to speak; nor did they always correctly under- 
stand the right use of their innovations. One might say 
of them, as Mr. Hilton wrote in the Cambridge “ Light 
Green,’ —‘ but though they wrote it all by rote, they did 
not write it right.” Kossuth when he visited this country 
charmed Englishmen by speaking the language of Shake- 
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speare, but there is nothing particularly charming about the 
language in which Greek journalists write and Greek poli- 
ticians speak. It is angular, and it is not alive just because 
it is not natural. Perhaps this is best proved by the fact 
that in moments of informality, especially of grief or of 
passion, the average educated Greek will cast off the 
approved language like a cumbrous cloak and fall into 
the common speech of the people, which is expressive, 
lucid, and living. Nevertheless, in spite of all this 
inconvenience, it would be impossible to persuade most 
intelligent Greeks that they are wrong; a man who 
is called Leonidas likes to think that he speaks the 
language of Leonidas, and that therefore (by an easy 
sequence) he too, by the endowment of his ancestry, 
would be capable of combing his hair and meeting 
his death in a stately manner at a new Thermopylae. 
There is inspiration in the thought; to deny that would be 
to want imagination oneself. But the result of the whole 
process is that there is an ever-widening gulf between the 
common language on the one side, and the official and 
written language on the other. Take an approved 
modern Greek dictionary, use the words which it will 
give you for the necessaries of life, and you will find that 
in many cases the country shopkeeper will have no notion 
what you mean. 


The few educated Greeks who have opposed this 
artificial process have been pursued with obloquy and 
have even been called traitors. There is M. Pallis, for 
example, who is responsible for the version of St. 
Matthew into modern Greek which has excited the 
riots. More than a year ago he wrote a vernacular 
version of parts of the Iliad, which was a tour de 
force in its way. But after its publication his life 
would scarcely have been safe’ in Athens—happily he 
lives in Liverpool—he was denounced as a traitor in 
league with the Pan-Slavists, an opponent, in short, of the 
whole Hellenic Idea. The version of St. Matthew is, of 
course, an ever deeper offence, for it is an offence com- 
mitted against the traditions of the Orthodox Church. 
And no country in the world has a Church quite so 
important to it politically and secularly as well as 
religiously as the Orthodox Church is to the Greeks. Here, 
again, the Greeks are not without a shrewd perception. If 
they ever allowed the New Testament in its early Greek 
form to be deposed from its eminence as the one and only 
authority which is in public use, they would cuta link with 
the past that is a genuine source of strength. The Greek 
Church would then have nothing to distinguish it pecu- 
liarly from, say, the Bulgarian Church. It would be on 
the same standing with all the other Churches, instead of 
being the only Church in the world which officially uses 
the New Testament in its ancient Greek form. In this 
sense, perhaps, the cause of the riots may be said to have 
been religious; but it will be seen that even in this 
aspect the cause is at bottom linguistic. It is true, 
we ought to say, that there have been other trans- 
lations of the Scriptures into the Greek vernacular 
which have caused little remark. Quite recently there was 
the translation made at the suggestion of Queen Olga, 
whieh, like the translation of M. Pallis, was intended 
ouly for private use, and was not designed to supersede the 
ordinary Greek Testament in the use of the Church. But 
to a Greek it is intolerable that any hindrance to the 
march of the Hellenic Idea should come from one whose 
name is Russian, and who may therefore be associated 
(by a considerable stretch of the imagination) with Pan- 
Slavism, which is the ghostly enemy—really ghostly—of 
Hellenism. The translation procured by the Queen, 
which escaped general criticism at the time of its publica- 
tion, has become coupled with that of M. Pallis in the 
minds of the rioters, and thus has ended in bloodshed and 
terror the kindly notion which Queen Olga conceived 
when she sat by the bedsides of wounded soldiers, and 
was shocked to find that many of them could not under- 
stand the New Testament Greek. 


That the struggle will recur seems inevitable. On 
literary grounds the vernacular party have an indisputable 
case. But then what was actually a fact may also be 
allowed to stand as a figure representing the inspiration 
of the other side. The mass meeting which protested 
against the version of M. Pallis was held in the Temple 
bearing the glorious name of Olympian Zeus. 





——., 
AN AUSTRALIAN NAVY, 


T is with great pleasure that we publish Mr, Fj 

letier on “The Problem of Australian Defence,” for it 
gives us the opportunity which we have desired for may 
months past,—the opportunity to protest against th, 
Admiralty demand that Australia should only st 
the naval force of the Empire by a cash contribution, an? 
not by naval co-operation. We did not feel that it woul 
be right for an English newspaper to seem to dictate 
Australia on a matter so purely Australian, but now that a 
Australian has given us the lead we have no hesitation jy 
speaking out. We hold most unhesitatingly that the Cog. 
monwealth should organise and possess a naval force of ity 
own, manned by Australians, and should not hire nay) 
defence from the Mother-country by a cash contributio, 
any more than she hires military defence. ‘We say this 
quite as much in the interests of the Mother-country anj 
of the Empire as of Australia. Indeed, our main inter 
in the matter is necessarily and rightly the safety ang 
welfare of the Empire as a whole. 


Before we set forth the arguments against the policy of 
a cash contribution and in favour of a local Navy, we mus 
state that we perfectly understand the arguments of the 
naval purists who tell Australia that if she wants to help 
herself and the Empire she can only do it with full 
effect by a cash contribution to increase the Imperial 
Navy. As a matter of abstract theory they are, no 
doubt, in the right. They argue that sea power is 
one and indivisible, and that the only efficient fom 
of naval defence is the possession of a fleet strong 
enough to beat the sea-going ships of any and every 
possible enemy. Therefore, they say, Australia defends 
herself best by increasing the sea power of Britain, and 
the best way to do that is by supplying money to augment 
the sea-going Fleet. Make that Fleet strong enough t 
beat the enemy anywhere and everywhere, and Australia 
is automatically protected. If, however, she spends her 
money on ships which will not so immediately and so cer. 
tainly increase the strength of our sea-going Fleet, and 
creates a local force, she wastes her money and does not 
purchase to the best advantage that sea power which is 
her only defence. In theory, as we have said, this is sound 
enough. In practice it is utterly misleading. The cash con- 
tribution made by Australia does not in reality add to ou 
naval strength. It merely relieves the British taxpayer. If 
we had no contribution from Australia we should not spend 
a penny less on the Fleet, but should estimate our naval 
needs exactly as before. The contribution from Australia, 
even though a certain presentation of naval force in Aus 
tralian waters is elaborately bargained for, does not give 
an increase of sea power which would not be in existence 
without that contribution. If, on the other hand, Australia 
spent her money on providing a naval contingent of 
her own, the naval force provided by her would be a real 
addition to our naval strength,—just as her military con 
tingents are a real addition to the Imperial land forces. She 
would have called into existence not only eaira ships and 
guns, but what is far more important, extra men,—for in 
the end sea power rests on the men behind the guns and on 
the men in the stokehold. Whatever Australia and the 
other Colonies provide in the way of local Navies are real 
additions. Whatever they give in the form of cash con- 
tributions are not additions, but merely small diminutions 
of the burdens of the British taxpayer. 


But, it will be said, a local Australian Navy would be 
useless. It would be produced without expert knowledge, 
the men and officers would not be properly trained, and 
the squadron would be kept inshore under the orders of 
Australian politicians. We see no reason to believe m 
any such sinister prophecies. No doubt mistakes would 
be made—just as mistakes are made by our Admiralty— 
but these would be rectified by experience. We do not, of 
course, suggest that the Australian local Navy should b 
autonomous or isolated. Just as the military forces are 
placed under a General of experience, so the Australian 
Navy would be placed under an Imperial Admiral whose 
business it would be to carry the traditions of the British 
Navy into the new Service, and to train the officers and 
crews. But even if the value of a local Australian Navy 
is admitted, it will be argued that the Australian Squadron 
should at any rate be under the immediate orders of the 
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Imperial Government. So it perhaps ought to be in theory 
in order to obtain the maximum of efficiency. In practice 
it had much better be under the Australian Government. 
They will pay the bill, and it is quite certain that they 
will take far more interest in, and spend much more money 
and trouble on, a force which is their very own. That they 
would in a time of emergency place it at the disposal of 
the Imperial Government is quite certain, and it is far 
better to rely upon such spontaneous help, as in the case 
of the Army, than to adopt any hard-and-fast rule. Again, 
it will be argued that the Australian Government should 
leave the designing and production of the ships entirely to 
the British Admiralty. We cannot agree. We are great 
admirers of the Admiralty, but it would be ridiculous to 
pretend that they are faultless. Instead of making 
them the sole producers of Colonial ships, we should 
like to see the Australian Government act exactly 
like the Japanese Government, and place their 
orders with private firms. This would produce a double 
blessing. It would force the Australian statesmen 
and the Australian public to cultivate and develop an 
interest in, and knowledge of, naval affairs, and it would 
also produce a healthy rivalry with the Admiralty. We 
should greatly like to see the kind of cruiser turned out 
by the Elswick Yard working their best on an order from 
the Commonwealth. We should then see how much there 
was in the complaints of waste and delay and bad results 
generally produced by Admiralty fidgetiness during con- 
struction. But though we should like to see Australia 
responsible for the construction, as well as ultimately for 
the manning, of her ships, we do not, of course, desire too 
great divergence. In certain matters, doubtless, there 
should be a strict agreement with the Admiralty, and 
especially in the matter of guns and ammunition used. 
No gun should be allowed which did not fire a type of 
projectile used in the Imperial Navy, and in all sorts of 
essential fittings Admiralty standards should be adhered to. 

As will be seen, we agree with Mr. Fitchett’s main pro- 
posals absolutely. We do not, however, agree with his 
desire for vessels more or less of a shore-defence type. 


Instead we believe that the Australian Navy should be | 
should be | ) : : 
| ment is to be tried on at all an extensive scale. 


essentially sea-going, and that its ships 
encouraged to take long voyages, and for training pur- 
poses should be attached to British squadrons in the 
Mediterranean and the Channel. A Navy’s first busi- 
ness is ubiquity, and Australia, like the rest of the 
Empire, can only be effectively defended on the blue 
water. But we have not the slightest fear of Australian 
statesmen not learning this lesson. As soon as an Austra- 
lian Navy is created the Anglo-Saxon sailor’s desire to get 
to distant seas will be sure to assert itself. We see little 
or no danger of an Australian Navy ultimately consisting 
of coast-defence monitors only capable of pottering about 
home waters. As to the vexed questions of coal-capacity, 
pace, gun-fire, &c., we shall not attempt to pronounce any 
opinion. All we want to insist on is that the ships must 
be essentially sea-going vessels. Australia, if she adopts 
the plan of a local Navy, will of course have to work 
slowly. A fleet cannot be built ina day, but we see no 
reason why in the course of the next ten years she might 
not have a fairly formidable squadron, a considerable 
number of officers, and, besides the seamen and Marines 
actually employed, a large Reserve of men. Australia, 
with her huge seaboard and considerable maritime popula- 
tion, ought to be able to supply a Reserve of seven or eight 
thousand seamen. It remains to be said that, though 
Australia should have the disposal of her own Fleet in her 
home waters, they should when outside those waters in- 
variably be attached to some particular Imperial squadron. 
{t would bea matter of international complaint if this were 
not so. The Admiralty, that is, would control all Austra- 
lian ships outside the waters in the immediate vicinity of 
Australia. A foreign cruise would always mean a loan to 
the British Admiralty. 

; We shall expect to incur the wrath of all naval experts 
lor what we have written, but in spite of that, we believe 
that our view is a sound piece of Imperial politics. An 
Australian Squadron would make the people of Australia 
turn their attention to the sea as nothing else would, and 





s! oul possess a small sea-going force, and so in time should 
South Africa. Nor would we leave out the Crown Colonies. 
Ceylon and Malaya should produce small contributory 
navies. In the case of India, we do not see why the Indian 
Government should not possess, instead of its present 
establishment, a regular sea-going Navy of its own, more 
or less in proportion to the size and naval needs of the 
Peninsula. ‘The Indian Navy should be, in part at 
any rate, manned by Lascars, while the officers should 
pass out of the British Navy into a Naval Staff Corps, as 
happens in the case of the Army. In this way every 
part of the Empire would contribute its quota of naval 
force. We should lose, no doubt, the present con- 
tributions, but that is not a very vast sum, and at the 
same time we should gain in the self-governing Colonies 
a great deal of co-operation which could not grow up 
under a system of cash contributions. In India we 
should get a force of great strength, and yet com- 
pletely under control of the Central Government. If we 
were asked what advantage we should gain by a separate 
Indian Marine, we should add,—a healthy rivalry of the 
kind that prevents decay. We believe that at present our 
Navy is the finest in the world, but who knows how 
soon inefficiency may creep in? If this is a danger, 
and all history shows that it is, decentralisation is far 
more likely to arrest the process than the extreme cen- 
tralisation on which the policy of cash contributions is 
based. If we keep our present Navy, but gradually add 
to it the local Navies of the self-governing nations of 
the Empire and of India, we may depend upon it that 
we shall be far stronger at sea than we are now under a 
system by means of which the Admiralty contrives to obtain 
a few contributions in cash from communities which have 
never learnt to take a real and personal interest in sea 
power and its maintenance. 
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those who pay most attention to the sea best understand | 
| Fry’s sympathy with the movement seems to us to be all 


the Empire. But we do not wish the movement to stop at 
Australia. We should like to see Canada also possessed 
of a Navy of her own. New Zealand, in the same vay, 





THE DANGERS OF PUBLIC-HOUSE REFORM. 


N OST of those who wish well to the system of 
yi! Public-House Trusts are impressed with the diffi- 
culty of raising the capital that is needed if the experi- 
The 
competition which the reformed public-house has to 
meet is so severe, the counter-attractions offered by 
its unreformed rival are so numerous, that it seems 
by no means certain that the 5 per cent. offered to 
the shareholders will be generally earned. The Trusts, it 
is true, are being formed with great rapidity ; but we do 
not know that the shares are quickly taken up, or that the 
licenses applied for are invariably granted. The London 
County Council, for example, will have nothing to say to 
the new scheme. When it closes a public-house in the 
course of making a new street, it insists on turning over 
the customers to a neighbouring tavern conducted on the 
old lines. Nor is it safe to count upon the goodwill of the 
Licensing Justices. Applications for licenses made on 
behalf of a Trust have to encounter two kinds of 
opponents,—the trade and the extreme section of the 
Temperance party. The one dislikes having its 
business injured by a rival; the other often fancies 
that the new public-house will somehow benefit the 
moderate drinker, and the moderate drinker is the object 

i Thus the’ two find themselves 
for once on a common platform. Do not interfere 
with my legitimate trade, says the one. Or if you do, 
adds the other, let it be to put down drinking, not to 
encourage it. Placed between these two fires, is it 
wonderful that the Licensing Justices should often take 
the easiest road out of the difficulty, and refuse to grant 
the license asked for ? 

Sir Edward Fry, however, in his letter to Tuesday's 
Times passes over all these present obstacles to the 
complete success of the movement in favour of Public- 
House Trusts, and conjures up a terrible vision of the 
evils that will ensue upon their complete occupation of 
the whole field of liquor. The “sympathetic interest” 
with which he has watched “the action of the Bishop of 
Chester, Earl Grey, and others” has not, he says, “ been 
unalloyed by anxiety.” Indeed it has not. Sir Edward 


of its special detestation. 





He can soe nothing but danger at every point. 


1 


anxiety. 


It is hard to say whether the offer of a dividend “ not 
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exceeding 5 per cent. per annum,” or the devotion of all 
surplus profits to public objects, the more alarms him. A 
scheme which offers a well-secured interest of 5 per cent. is 
“a property of a highly attractive kind.” Investors will rush 
in in great numbers, and they will naturally be largely 
composed of wealthy men, who “will care much for 
the good investment, and nothing for the cause of 
temperance.” Worse still, these wealthy men may even 
be wealthy brewers, in which case the only result of 
these Public-House Trusts will be further to increase “ the 
volume of the population whose self-interest is inimical 
to any drastic reform of the liquor laws.” We are inclined 
to think that the word “drastic” reveals the real ground 
of Sir Edward Fry’s uneasiness. That Public-House Trusts 
will be “inimical to any drastic reform of the liquor 
laws” is likely enough, It could hardly, indeed, be other- 
wise. The movement had its origin in the fact that all 
attempts at drastic reform have failed because they have 
gone straight against human nature. The object of these 
Trusts is to see whether mild reforms will not do what 
drastic reforms have proved incompetent to do, and in so 
far as they accomplish this object they will render drastic 
reforms unnecessary. If, however, Sir Edward Fry is 
content with this result, we see no reason why he should 
be sceptical as to its attainment. We cannot imagine 
that the deeds defining the object of the Trusts will be so 
loosely drawn as to enable the shareholders to subordinate 
all.other considerations to the doing of a roaring trade. 
And if this is not the case, if, that is, the character of the 
Trusts remains unaltered, the influx of capital which Sir 
Edward Fry so much dreads will do no harm. Possibly, 
however, he may find more real comfort in the assur- 
ance that so far as things have yet gone there are no signs 
of this overwhelming torrent of money seeking investment. 
The complaint the promoters of the movement are mos‘ 
given to utter relates to the difficulty of getting capital. 
Investors are not yet convinced of the goodness of the 
security offered, and 5 per cent. is not enough to attract 
the class which puts the interest first and the security 
second. 

But even if the conditions of the Trust are strictly 
carried out, Sir Edward Fry’s fears are by no means laid 
to rest. The surplus profits—the immense surplus profits 
—which he anticipates will remain over after the 5 per 
cent. has been paid to the shareholders are to be devoted 
to objects of public benefit not properly chargeable to the 
rates. These objects are in some cases confined to the 
particular locality, and in no case is the benetit of 
the particular locality excluded, and this application of 
the surplus profits fills Sir Edward Fry with misgivings. 
The ordinary man and woman will learn to “ associate as 
cause and effect hard drinking and parochial blessings.” 
In this way the “moral fibre” of the people will be 
relaxed. The village public-house will be regarded with 
a friendly feeling as the chief source of public blessings, 
and the obvious way to make these blessings more 
numerous will be to add to the number of pints, or even 
pots, of beer that are consumed by each customer. This 
fear rests, in the first instance, on what we cannot but 
regard as an exaggerated estimate of the profits earned by 
the new class of houses. We greatly doubt whether the 
Hill of Beath Tavern can be taken as a sample of what a 
Public-House Trust can earn after all expenses are paid. At 
least if every public-house can pay the current expenses of 
“the reading and recreation rooms, the football club, the 
singing class, the bowling green, and the electric light, 
and have a balance of £300 left over,” we can only wonder 
that brewery dividends and brewery shares are not much 
higher than they are. It. is possible, indeed, if there are 
no unusual circumstances about the Hill of Beath Tavern, 
that the inhabitants of each village in which there happens 
to be a reformed public-house may become too luxurious 
in their habits, but until this wonderful balance-sheet has 
been reproduced again and again we shall continue to 
regard it as an exception to allordinary rules. Sir Edward 
Fry’s remedy for the local corruption he dreads is to 
devote the surplus profits of the reformed public-houses 
to the extinction of the National Debt. So strong, indeed, 
is his conviction that the profits of the reformed public- 
house will be something beyond the dreams of avarice, 
that he predicts that under the new system the National 
Debt itself will be paid off “in no very long period,” and 
then “the surplus profits will be set free for some wise 














S92 a 
scheme of old-age pensions.” At this stage, however hig 
alarm, which had been somewhat laid to rest, revives ‘and 
his imagination again paints whole villages drinking them, 
selves into a provision foroldage. Ifa quart of beer a dy 
in youth secures 5s. a week after sixty, it is plain that te 
quarts a day will secure 10s. a week at the same age Thus 
every frequenter of the reformed public-house will be surg 
either of “a short life and a merry one,” supposing that beg 
disagrees with him, or of a comfortable old age, gy 
posing that he has in him the making of a seasoned toper 

Sir Edward Fry need be under no uneasiness ag to the 
influence of the prospect of a pension. He only suggests 
this distribution of the surplus after the National Debj 
has been paid off, and we are quite sure that not one 
additional pint will be taken to realise this inspiring 
object. If the extinction of the National Debt eye 
proves “an excuse for the glass,” it will be in the case of 
men who are equally prepared to take one with no excuse 
at all. Indeed, much the same thing may be said of all 
the modes of spending the surplus profits which gj 
Edward Fry thinks so questionable. He mentions one 
case where they were applied as a donation to the schools 
of the parish, and he describes the regret with which he 
heard of the satisfaction this had given to some of the 
parishioners. But we cannot easily imagine a whole Village 
going perilously near to drunkenness solely because to drink 
is to further the great cause of elementary education. If 
that is the excuse, it is only in this case, as in the former, 
because, no excuse being wanted, any kind of excuse will 
serve. Men who do not drink because they like it will hardly 
do so in order to give their fellow-villagers electric light or 
a better water supply. Of all Sir Edward Fry’s predictions 
there is only one that alarms us, and that is the proba. 
bility that pains will be taken by brewers and distillers 
to corrupt the managers of these houses by offering them 
commissions on the beer or spirits sold, and so defeating 
the object of the Trust, which is to limit the managers’ 
percentages to non-alcoholic drinks. But this can be 
checked by instant dismissal in case of discovery, and it 
will also afford an additional reason for the legal prohibi- 
tion of secret commissions. 

We have felt obliged to write so strongly upon what we 
regard as an entirely mistaken view of the dangers of the 
Public-House Trust movement because we greatly fear 
that the Cassandra-like warnings given by Sir Edward 
Fry, and endorsed by the Bishop of Hereford, are likely to 
endanger a movement which we believe to be capable of 
conferring the greatest and most signal benefits on the 
nation. But though we deeply regret the action of these 
two distinguished and public-spirited men, we cannot 
make our protest without at the same time expressing the 
respect we feel for both of them, and our admiration for 
the public services they have both rendered to the nation 
in matters of social and moral reform. Their noble 
record in this respect makes our disappointment all the 
more profound that they should have deemed it necessary 
to throw obstacles in the way of a movement which ought 
to have received, in our opinion, a different treatment at 
their hands. 





POLITICS IN SCOTLAND. 
HE visits of Members of Parliament to their constit- 
uencies at this season of the year serve to emphasise 
the fact that most of the leaders of the different sections 
of the Liberal party have their seats in Scotland. Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman, the titular leader of the 


| party; Mr. Asquith, Mr. Haldane, and—if we include 


Berwick-on-Tweed—Sir Edward Grey, the chief represen- 
tatives of Imperial Liberalism ; Mr. John Morley and Sir 
Robert Reid, leading exponents of Little Englandism,—all 
sit in the House of Commons as Scottish Members. In 
the Government, on the other hand, no Scottish Member is 
found holding one of the chief Cabinet portfolios. This 
state of affairs need not be matter for surprise when we 
remember that the prominent leaders of both parties 
usually have fairly sate seats, and that until recent years 
Scotland was considered Liberal to the core. It is true 
that more than a century ago High Toryism was repre- 
sented in Scotland by the aristecratic Jacobites, and that 
under the younger Pitt the Tory spirit began to assert 
itself in.the country. Indeed, while the Edinburgh was 
using all its powers of invective against that able states- 
man there arose a school of Scottish politicians—little less 
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kilful with the pen than their opponents—whose admira- 
‘on had been roused and imaginations stirred by the 
7 summate skill of the youthful Minister. But in those 
ase the franchise had not been given to the masses, and 
shen it was given at a later date, and Disraeli sowed the 
seed of Conservatism among the working classes, the 
harvest was delayed until the present day by the 
coins over the Scottish people. Before he yielded to 
the temptation to tamper with national institutions, 


Scottish Liberalism was in reality Gladstonism ; but many | 


of his followers had their faith at once destroyed by his 


advocacy of Irish Home-rule and of Disestablishment of | 


the National Kirk of Scotland. Lord Rosebery was 
perhaps not far from the trath when he declared in 
Adinburgh in 1894 that the continuance of the Establish- 
ment and of the Liberal party in : 
were coming to be inconsistent. To-day the Church of 
Scotland is still established and stronger than ever, but 
the Liberal party is for the first time in its history in a 
minority in that country. In view of this great change 


the question might be asked,—Is this transformation due ' 


to the personal influence of any particular Unionist 
statesman ? 6. : 
question,—Who are the popular political leaders in Scot- 
land at the present time? The answer to this will give 
an answer to the first question also. 

The clannishness of the Scotch people is proverbial, and 
Mr. Balfour therefore has from the outset an advantage 
over his colleagues in the Government. And when Mr. 
Balfour was Chief Secretary tor Ireland he did give 
promise of becoming a great power in his own country. 


The Scottish working classes are intelligent and industrious, | 


and yield to none in their respect for law and order, so 
ihat it was natural that his stern suppression of civil strife 


in Ireland should win their admiration; but beyond this | 
the “dourness ” shown in his single-handed fight against | 


the Irish party in face of the merciless baiting to which he 
was exposed appealed strongly to another element in their 
nature. Had Mr. Balfour remained prominent until to-day 
as_an active fighter and an alert controversialist, he 


dous personal influence which Mr. Gladstone | 


Seotland side by side | 


But we will rather consider the wider | 


| the United Kingdom has suffered more heavily in loss of 
life than Scotland, yet the Scottish Radical Press has not 
| joined the English in spiteful abuse of this country. This 
_ has been left to a few Members with a desire for notoriety, 
_ but of absolutely no weight in the country. If, then, a 
, Liberal leader is to arise to make the Scottish people 
return to their old faith, he must be an Imperialist ; or, 
failing that, he must have such a striking personality as 
to be able to lead the people contrary to their natural 
inclinations. Such a personality is not possessed by Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman. If Lord Rosebery had been 
a good leader he might have hoped to replace Mr. Gladstone. 
In Scotland he is perhaps even more popular than in 
England. In addition to his eloquence and the extra- 
ordinary charm of his personality, he attracts the people 
by his intimate knowledge of Scotland and Scottish insti- 
tutions, and by his thorough understanding of the character- 
istics of the race. Such qualities in a great statesman 
would go far to make him all-powerful in Scotland, but in 
Lord Rosebery the one vital thing seems lacking,—the power 
to lead, if not to create, public opinion. It is difficult to 
imagine that Mr. Asquith is ever likely to become the 
mainspring of Scottish Liberalism, although his present 
position in that country is perhaps stronger than that of 
any of his colleagues. His courage and political capacity 
are fully recognised, and his speeches, characterised by 
serious argument and skilful debate, are of a type pecu- 
liarly acceptable to a Scottish audience. But Mr. 
Asquith’s personality is not of the kind likely to touch 
the imagination of the Scottish people, and should they 
follow him as their political leader, it will be with the 
head, not with the heart. This, of course, would be all the 
more creditable to Mr. Asquith, but it renders less likely 
| the return of Scottish Liberalism under a present-day 
| statesman to its former state of vitality. For none of the 
remaining leaders is likely to meet with more success. Sir 
| Edward Grey is less generally known than Mr. Asquith, 
|and does not seem to have any ambition to become a 
| popular leader; while Mr. Haldane, outside the Lothians, 
| is not a political force in Scotland. 


The struggle for party supremacy in Scotland, then, is 


would by this time have acquired a hold upon Svotland | not likely to be decided by the outstanding popularity of 
not easily to be taken from him. In spite, however, of | any one leader. That struggle will be keen atthe next 
the belief—a belief in which we do not in the least | Election; but as the growth of Conservativism has been 
share—that Mr. Balfour has shown of late a certain | steady, even if slow, there is the more reason to expect 


tendency towards indifferentism in politics, his is still the 
most popular personality ; and if he would make an effort 
to nurse the Scottish constituencies by appearing more 
often upon political platforms in that country, he could 
not fail to succeed in consolidating and advancing Scottish 
Conservativism. Of his colleagues only two need be 
mentioned, Lord Salisbury as a statesman has the solid 
support of all Scottish Conservatives; but he has never 
appealed to the masses in the way Mr. Gladstone did, and 


| that it may prove lasting. 








| THE LITERARY VALUE OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
i Mr. Lionel Tollemache’s book, “Talks with Mr. 

Gladstone,” the following opinion is reported as being 
Mr. Gladstone’s:—“ He did not take the same high view 


| that many take of the old Hebrew literature—regarded 


the personal regard in which he is held in Scotland is based | 


upon the innate respect for the old aristocracy which is 
firmly rooted in the Scottish character. Mr. Chamberlain’s 


the Midlands of England. The greatest crowds may 
indeed flock to hear his speeches, but his personal follow- 


merely as literature. He had been struck by a statement of 
Professor Max Miiller’s to the effect that the Jewish intellect 


| made a sudden start after being brought in contact with the 
position, again, is not at all like that which he holds in | 


ing, as distinct from a purely party following, is not so | 


strong as that of Mr. Balfour. Although many Scotch 
seats have been won from the Radicals by Liberal 
Unionists, we do not think those Members would have 
increased the risk of losing the seats by declaring them- 
selves Conservatives. It is necessary to add, however, that 


Mr. Chamberlain’s influence tends to increase rather than | 


‘0 diminish. Summing up our consideration of the 
(rovernment leaders, we may say, without unduly strain- 
ing the results of last General Election, in which the war 
played an important part, that the gradual growth of 

Unionism in Scotland indicates a triumph of prin- 
ciples rather than of persons. This should be matter for 
congratulation when we remember the fate of the Liberal 
party after Mr. Gladstone was removed from its head. 

_ With regard to the Opposition, some of its discordant 
cements may be speedily dismissed from our consideration. 
Since Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman appeared to throw in 
lis lot with the Lloyd-George section of his party, he has 
certainly lost ground in Scotland. The gospel of Little 
Englandism does not appeal to the race which has played 
such an important part in the building up of the British 


Volonies, In the present war in South Africa no part of 





Aryan intellect.” Coming from Mr. Gladstone, this view 
cannot be disregarded or put aside as showing merely a want 
of literary and poetic perception. This is the opinion of a 
religious man, a man of genius, and a man of keen, if not very 
discreet, literary taste,—as such it is surprising. That those 
people who regard the Bible solely as a repository for saving 
dogma should be unconscious of, or at least indifferent to, the 
literary worth of the Old Testament is not unnatural, but 
Mr. Gladstone was not one of these. Possibly it was his love 
of Greek which kept him indifferent to Hebrew litera- 
ture. If so, what he missed in the latter was perhaps 


| the absence of conscious literary art and of artistic unity and 


completeness. The ancient Jew had two sources of inspira- 
tion, patriotism and religion, and for him these two were one. 
He sought the eternal in history, in the current of human 
affairs, and above all in the undercurrent of man’s spiritual 
life and conscience. His work was of necessity incomplete 
and fragmentary. He could reflect single rays of the glory 
which Jehovah caused to pass before him, but he could not 
forget the sentence, “Thou shalt never see My face,” and he 
cursed the pictorial arts lest the seduction of beauty and the 
desire for 2 concrete symbol should hinder him in his search 
for the God * who inhabiteth eternity.” It is strange how un- 
successful all attempts have hitherto been to bring the rugged 
poetry of the Psalms within the recognised canons of the 
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poetic art. Metrical versions, though popular, have had for the 
most part no literary value. “It is as though the wind were 
made to whistle a tune,” said the late Mr. R. H. Hutton, and 
Queen Elizabeth disrespectfully called the early versions 
known to her “Geneva Jigs.” Nevertheless, the lawless 
poetry of the Bible laughs to scorn the modern argument 
that true art can only be found when it is sought for its own 
sake, and is killed by an all-2bsorbing purpose. 

One argument strikes us which may reasonably cause a 
man not impervious to the charm of literature to underrate— 
or at least to deny the possibility of accurately appreciating 
—the poetry of the Old Testament. He may say that it has 
been read for centuries as a divine message by reverent men 
and women seeking an assurance of faith, a consolation in 
distress, a sanctification of natural joy; and thus he may 
feel that an emotion has been read into the words which can- 
not be fully allowed for, and which has mede the weighing of 
their intrinsic literary worth as impossible a3 it is impertinent. 
There is truth,we think, inthis view,and weadmitthatsome of the 
Psalms, together with parts of Isaiah, are too sacred for purely 
literary analysis or criticism. Times out of number we may 
hear them read in church and be only vaguely struck by the 
beauty of their familiar rhythm, but to many of us at some 
moment of emotion these well-worn phrases have suddenly 
come to our minds in the light of a confidence, and then for 
us they are no more literature, but part of the mystic “ Word” 
which was from the beginning and which St. Jobn tells us 
was God. Still, unless we are prepared to twist the obvious 
intentions of ancient writers in a wholly illegitimate way, and 
to read the conclusions of the New Testament into the guesses 
the Old, we must admit that the latter contains many 


tall 


of 
passages which show very little faith and certainly no assur- 
znce, but are simply poetic and passionate expressions of an 
agony of doubt and an unsatisfied thirst for a faith in the 
future life, even if it be only the shadowy life to be lived in 
the memory of the world. That this doubt did not kill 
religion, but seems to have been part and parcel of its life and 
rowth, however it might torture the greatest minds among 
people of religious genius, is a fact not without its message 
of consolation for the present generation, especially to those 
who, while acknowledging God and being ready, if not to 
worship Christ, at least to hero-worship the Nazarene, are 
still obliged to confess that for them there is “as yet no open 
vision.” Do not such passages testify to the literary value of 
the Old Testament unenhanced by assured faith or theological 
dogma P 
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Take these verses from the 55th Psalm :—“ My heart is dis- | 
quieted within me, and the fear of death hath fallen upon me. | 


Fearfulness and trembling are come upon me, and an horrible 
dread hath overwhelmed me. 
wings like a dove, for then would I flee away and be at rest.” 
Again, when the Psalmist confesses with strange pathos and 
an inspired insight into the sources of human pain that he is 
“a stranger with God,” and a sojourner as all his fathers 
were, and finally breaks out into a petition for a longer life, 
“Oh, spare me a little that I may recover my strength before 
I go hence and am no more seen,”—is it possible to overrate 
the literary value of his words? Has any religious-minded 
man—a prey to doubt—ever imagined a more poetic descrip- 


And I said, Oh, that I had | 


tion of his frame of mind than the one we are about to 


quote P—* Save me, oh God, for the waters are come in even 
unto my soul, I stick fast in deep mire where no ground 
y 
over me, I am weary of crying, my throat is dry, 
my sight faileth me for waiting so long on my God.” 
How many men of the present day who fear that their life is 
shut in “between a sleep and a sleep” find their secret 
groanings uttered, their deep despair and their faint hope 
expressed, in the words of the 88th and the 79th Psalms ?— 
“Tam so fast in prison that I cannot get forth. Shall thy 
lovingkindness be shown in the dark, or thy faithfulness in 
the land where allthings are forgotten? ...... Oh, letthe 
sorrowful sighing of the prisoners come before thee, accord- 
ing to the greatness of thy power preserve thou them that are 


ok 


appointed to die.” 


But to leave the Psalmists and go to a far lesser 


poet, the unhopeful preacher who declares that “that 
which is erooked cannot be made straight, and that 


which is wanting cannot be numbered,” how wonderfully he 


I 
| f 


is, I am come into deep waters so that the floods run | 


PR ie. 
declares his want of faith and knowledge in. the fist 
chapters ‘of Heclesiastes, though we admit that when he at 
last finds peace in the “conclusion of the whole matte? 
he rises to still greater poetic heights, But hop 
full of poetic satire and contempt for the ingratitude 
of the world and the injustice of the rewards of fame 
is the ninth chapter. The writer, after declaring that “the 
is no work, nor device, nor knowledge, nor wisdom, in th 
grave, whither thou goest,” turns to look at that shadowy life 
of influence which Positivists regard as the adequate and 
certain reward in store for those who serve their fellows, 
Again, he finds no hope, for “the race is not to the swift 
neither the battle to the strong, neither bread to the whe 
nor yet riches to men of understanding, nor yet favour ty 
men of skill; but time and chance happeneth to them al)” 
He gives a parabolic instance :—“ There was a little city, and 
few men within it, and there came a great King against jj, 
and besieged it; and built great bulwarks against it. Noy 
there was found in it a poor wise man, and he by his wisdoy 
delivered the city; yet no man remembered that same poor 
man”! Renan compares the writer of Heclesiastes to Hein, 
and certainly this little picture makes us remember that both 
poets were the children of Abraham. 


What, again, could be more beautiful than this complaint 
of an old-world philanthropist whose reforms had failed, ang 
who cries out in horror as he realises that the earth is full gi 
the habitations of cruelty :—“I returned, and considered gl] 
the oppressions that are done under the sun: and beheld the 
tears of such as were oppressed, and they had no comforter: 
and on the side of their oppressors there was power; but they 
had no comforter. Wherefore I praised the dead which are 
already dead more than the living which are yet alive. Yea, 
better is he than both they, which hath not yet heen, who hath 
not seen the evil work which is done under the sun.” Surely 
the men who wrote these words were men of letters in the 
supreme degree. They had that inspiration which is given to 
the kings of literature,—a kind of prophetic sympathy. They 
appealed to generations “yet for to come,” “ understanding 
their thoughts long hefore”; and though they are all 
“gathered and gone by together,” they still offer their 
religious experience to a people of whom they never heard, 
and who, like them, thongh their heart be “ disguieted 
within them,” are yet “ following on to know.” 





THE CONQUEST OF THE AIR. 

E ORACE WALPOLE reminds us that a hundred and 

twenty years ago M. Santos-Dumont had his pre 
decessors both in daring and in popular favour. “I smile,” 
he wrote in 1784, “at the adoration paid to thes 
aerial Quixotes; and reflect that, as formerly, men were 
admired for their courage in risking their lives in order 
to destroy others; now they are worshipped for venturing 
their necks en pure perte,——much more commendably I do 
allow; yet fame is the equal object of both.” It is true 
that we no longer regard the experiments of those who 
aim at the conquest of the air, like M. Santos-Dumont, 
as a waste of courage or intelligence. Walpole him 
self had some saving doubts on the subject. He pictured 
* fights in the air with wind-cuns and bows and arrows,” and 
mwesaw “all downs (but the Downs) arising into dockyards 
xx aerial vessels,”—quite in the style of Mr. H. G. Wells 
‘How Posterity will laugh at us,” he wrote, “one way or 
other! If half a dozen break their necks, and Balloonism 
is exploded, we shall be called fools for having imagined it 
could be brought to use: if it should be turned to account, 
we shall be ridiculed for having doubted.” Accidents did 
happen,—Pilatre de Rozier, whose monument is still to be 


e 
¢ 


| seen by curious travellers on the cliffs near Bovlogne, where 


he came whirling through the air from disastrous height, 


| was but the first of the noble army of martyrs on whos 


| list the names of Lilienthal and Pilcher are the latest 


test. But 
“ballconism ” is far from being exploded, as the honow 
which London has paid to the plucky young Brazilian 
aeronaut this week shows. At the dinner given in his honour 
on Monday Lord Dundonald said that the success of M 
Santos-Dumont in steering his navigable balloon, or rather 
his aerial automobile, from St. Cloud round the Eiffel Tower 
back within the half-hour “imarked a milestone on the 
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pe of the world.” It has been so excessively 
praised—thongh hardly more than the coolness and ingenuity 


of the aeronaut deserve—that few people seem to remember 
that as much has been done before. M. Santos-Dumont is 
not the first. Henri Giffard, whose experiments were 
specially mentioned by Lord Dundonald, was. too " 
in advance of his times to hope for success, But it 
ja sixteen years since MM. Renard and Krebs made no 
less a sensation by the success with which they handled 
their navigable balloon ‘La France.’ In five out of seven 
ascents made in 1884-85, these aeronauts were able to 
return to the point of departure. That, of course, is the one 
cartain test of a navigable balloon’s efficiency. it it can go 
out in any weather, make its trip and come back to its start- 
ing-point, it has solved the problem of flight on one side,— 
though not the most important. Why, it will be asked, has 
no more been heard of MM. Renard and Krebs’s balloon? The 
answer is that these aeronauts belonged to the French Army, 
andthat any improveme:tts which they and their followers 
may since have made have been veiled under that impenc- 
trable mist of secrecy which military governments endeavour 
to spread over their novel weapons. Startling rumours have 
oecasionally been heard as to the surprises in the way of 
military balloons that both France and Russia may spring 
upon an enemy when they next go to war, but it is obviously 
impossible to check these ; only it is rational to suppose that 
the experiments initiated by the public success of ‘La France’ 
have not been allowed to drop. 

M.Santos-Dumont, however, has achieved the most spec- 
tacular and stirring success that has fallen to the lot of a 
private experimenter in flight since Lunardi electrified the 
gazing world. All credit is due to the courage and per- 
saverance with which he has worked out his daring idea. He 
definitely promised on Monday to reward his English admirers 
by taking a flight over London next year. Before that, 
he proposes to put his machine to a test which at any rate 
testifies to his own entire confidence in its powers. He has 
explained to a Daily News interviewer that he intends to 
utilise his winter residence at Monaco—where the Prince, 
always ready to combine the advancement of science withanew 
attraction for his Armida’s Garden, has built him an “aero- 
drome”—by preparing for a flight across the Mediterranean to 
Corsica. In point of mere distance, this is but a trifling feat. 
It is only about one hundred and twenty miles, and more than 
sixty years ago the ‘ Nassau’ balloon flew from Dover to Weil- 
burg, nearly five times as far. Since then balloons have 
traversed almost the whole length of Europe with favourable 
gales, and there is no particular reason, except the risk, why 
an attempt should not be made to fulfil the Atlantic passage 
of Poe’s brilliant balloon-hoax. But the risk inseparable 
from the fact that a balloon is simply the sport of the winds, 
and has to go where they choose to carry it, has hitherto pre- 
vented any serious enterprise of the kind, though only the 
premature bursting of his balloon prevented an American 
aeronaut from setting out for our shores in 1873. M. Santos- 
Dumont has taken a bold step, and one well calculated to 
display the powers of his invention, in proposing to fly from 
Monaco to Corsica. It will need considerable accuracy of 
steering to hit that “isle of unrest,” and if the new balloon 
which he is making achieves that feat when there is 
not an absolute calm, the Governments of the world 
will have to reckon with the Brazilian inventor as a very 
important factor in the next war. We do not see why the 
trip should not prove a success, and if the French Govern- 
ment allows the sea between Monaco and Corsica to be 
patrolled by a dozen of its fastest torpedo-boats an accident 
to the balloon need not prove fatal to its brave navigator. 
He tells his interviewer that he proposes to fly forty miles an 
hour, and that no cruiser could keep up with him, so that he 
scouts the idea of such a precaution. But if a torpedo-boat 
were told off to every ten miles, and instructed to keep as 
near the balloon as it could, it would be quite possible to pick 
up the aeronaut within ten minutes of a fall,—and for that 
Space of time a life-belt would easily keep him afloat. We 
hope that the precaution will not be neglected, for the 
whole world is interested in M. Santos-Dumont, and there is 
no doubt that in starting to cross one hundred and twenty 
miles of sea in his frail engine he will accept a risk which 
demands the triple brass of the first sailor to arm the heart 
that would -ffropt it lightly. 





Although M. Santos-Dumont has already performed a feat 
for which there are few precedents, it must be remembered 
that he is only on the threshold of his investigation. The 
difficulty with which he succeeded in the comparatively simple 
feat of flying less than four miles and back within half-an- 
hour when all the meteorological conditions were in his 
favour, and the numerous breakdowns which he experienced, 
only adumbrate the obstacles. His trip to Corsica will be a 
crucial experiment, especially if he is able to return through 
the air within a reasonable time. It is obvious, of course, 
that his navigable balloon can never be more than the toy of 
the sportsman and a possible weapon in war unless it shows 
itself capable of much greater speeds than it has yet attained. 
It will be said that M. Santos-Dumont’s previous machines 
have only been models compared with the big one which he is 
going to build at Monaco; but the engineer knows that 
many inventions work well on a small scale which break 
down when it is desired to put them to practical use. A high 
authority on the problems of flight has declared that navigable 
balloons are necessarily unable to become practical,—they will 
never carry mails or passengers, but must remain at best the 
racing yacht and the torpedo-boat of the air. His demonstra- 
tion is simple, but not altogether convincing. Any flying 
machine which is to be of practical use must be able to travel 
at a speed of at least sixty miles an hour, if it is not to he 
kept in port by a moderate gale. For, unlike the ship, the 
balloon is part and parcel of the air in which it floats. Such 
a flying machine as the balloon in which M. Santos-Dumont 
proposes to go to Corsica can apparently only contend with 
unfavourable winds up to forty miles an hour,—in which 
last case it would be like Alice in “Through the Looking- 
Glass,” who found that it took all the running she 
could do to keep in one place. In other words, the 
navigable balloon which is to compete with a fast steamer 
—not to say a railway train—must be capable of at ieast 
sixty miles an hour in still air, With a favouring gale it 
can stop its engines and fly on the wings of the wind: 
in a calm half-power may be sufficient; but when there is a 
head-wind of even thirty miles an hour its engines will need to 
drive it through the air at sixty miles in order to produce an 
actual speed of thirty. Now at sixty miles an hour the wind- 
pressure becomes very considerable, as any one who has tried 
to look out of the window of an express can imagine. It is 
asserted that no balloon will stand this pressure, and what we 
know of the behaviour of a captive balloon in a gale certainly 
tends to confirm that view. On the other hand, M. Santos- 
Dumont is confident that his balloon will stand the test,— 
“ going through the air fast does not crush in the end,” he says 
simply. Perhaps the objection is not so grave as it seems, 
The pressure of air moving at sixty miles an hour is reckoned 
at eighteen pounds to the squarefoot. Thatis only a hundred- 
and-twentieth part of the normal pressure of the atmosphere, 
and it ought to be possible to get a sufficiently light envelope 
which would allow a slight compression of the hydrogen 
within it to counterbalance this deforming effect; the fabric 
with which cycle tyres are lined will stand pressure several 
hundred times as great. An ounce of practice, however, is 
worth a ton of theory in sucha question. This is the only 
really serious objection that has been made to the develop- 
ment of M. Santos-Dumont’s serial automobile into a really 
practical navigable balloon, and if it proves to be, as he 
thinks, unfounded, we may be, after all, on the verge of the 
conquest of the air. At any rate, it is hardly possible that 
his work should not exert a considerable intluence on war, 
where—as the history of torpedo-boats and forlorn-hopes 
shows—men are always to be found who will incur the risk of 
almost certain death to inflict far less damage and demoralisa- 
tion on the enemy than the successful flight over an army or 
a fortress of one or two navigable balloons well loaded up 
with dynamite would do. It will be curious to see if the 
Hague Convention succeeds in limiting the uses of M. Santos- 
Dumont’s invention to mere scouting. 
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it is descended. Details are wanting, though accounts of the 
capture have been published in this week’s papers. But a 
telegram from Mr. Hagenheck states that they are “ young 
original wild horses, equvs Prejvalskii, imported from Mon- 
golia.” 

The Russian soldier Prejvalski, who found what he deemed 
to be the original of the horse in the deserts near Lob Nor, 
on the steppes of Dsungaria, only obtained one skin of the 
animal, though the Tartars assured him that they were not 
uncommon, and that they were tre horses, apparently 
differing from the so-called wild horses of the more western 
steppes, and from the kiang, or wild ass of the cold deserts. 
The brothers Grum-Grizimailo subsequently captured four of 
these animals and took them to St. Petersburg, whence photo- 
graphs were sent to England. They appeared to be more 
horse-like than the kiang, but had a hogged mane, a tail only 
covered with hair for the lower half of its length, and were 
judged by many to be only a variety of the kiang, or per- 
haps a cross between it and stray horses. 


Common belief has credited the steppes of the Don 
and Volga with a wild horse, but there is little first- 
hand information on the subject, except a note by Pallas, 
who described a young mare caught between the rivers 
Juik and Volga as having a large head, black and 
flowing mane and tail, and a coat of a bay colour. 
Wild horses can only flourish in a semi-desert country 
such as. these steppes were at the beginning of the 
last century. Since the southern migration of the Russian 
peasants, following the discovery that much of these 
steppes is first-class cornland, the country is no longer 
given up to Cossacks, and the Tartars, who preferred 
camels to horses, left long ago, in their famous revolt 
which De Quincey described. Uaptain Hayes in his work 
on “Horses in Russia” does not say a word of really wild 
horses on these steppes, which he visited in the way of 
business. What he does say is that they are “not like the 
semi-wild animals of the Asian steppes, but horses at 
liberty,” and that while on the Kirghiz steppes each 
stallion has a kossiak, or troop of from fifteen to twenty 
mares, which are generally chosen and protected by him, 
but are left by the Kirghiz to shift for themselves, the 
horses of the Don are now provided with food to a greater 
or less extent, are often given shelter in bad weather, 
and attention is paid to their breeding. This does not 
look as if they were wild horses within recent memory. 
Accounts written early in the last century denied this 
also. They were described as sprung “from those horses 
which were turned loose from want of food by the Russians 
while they were engaged in the siege of Azoph, during their 
barbarous conquest of the Tartar States to the northward of 
the Black Sea, which Russian ferocity and zeal for destruc- 
tion found an Eden and left a wilderness”; with which 
quotation, evidently informed with a good deal of con- 
temporary feeling, we may take leave cf the “wild” horse 
of the Don or Tarpan, suspectiug him shrewdly of having 
been a myth, Mazeppa notwithstanding. The wild horses 
of Northern Central Asia, described by so many travellers, 
have big heads, short thick necks, thick legs, rough coats, and 
long tails. These animals, though very strong and enduring, 
are inferior to what we may term the fixed races of tame 
horses, such as the Arabs and Barbs. They have so much in 
common with the “relapsed” horses of the American 
prairies and pampas that it is difficult not to class them with 
these descendants of tame breeds. Prejvalski evidently 
thought so, and sought the wild original where Mr, Hagenbeck 
has captured the specimens he now possesses. 

It would be a sentimental satisfaction if we could feel 
fairly certain that tke direct ancestor of the horse really 
exists, and is found. It would be a link with primitive 
elements; an item surviving in the rough such as our first 
forefathers had to deal with. There is something a little 
mortifying in our ignorance about these first beginnings. 
The baffling elusiveness of the story of how man first tamed 
the beasts and made them his confronts us everywhere. 
When we try to track it, we are worse off than inquirers for 
a pedigree, or Americans seeking traces of their ancestors in 
English villages, and trying to pick up here and there a 
legend or note as to how they lived and what they did or were 
thought of. 





Something can be learnt from the bones of the beasts whew 
these are found close to the remains of man, and perhaps g 
little more may be constructed from the evidence of the exist. 
ingraces. The main stock of tame beasts are the four families 
of sheep, cattle, horses, and swine, to which in the East should 
be added the camel. Whether the wild camels found near 
Lob Nor on the cold deserts of Central Asia are an origing) 
race is very doubtful. There is nothing to prove that they 
are, and abundant evidence, from the existence of great 
numbers of tame camels throughout Central Asia, th 
frequency with which the men conducting whole Caravans 
perish in great deserts while some of the camels may survive 
and the destruction of settlements and camel-owning tribes by 
the rush of devastating hordes, to show that camels may haya 
become free and ownerless in little-inhabited regions, and left 
in that condition till they established a wild stock, 

But omitting the camel, and considering only the othe 
four classes, one fact emerges as some sort of guide on the 
track of speculation, for the inquiry can be little more thay 
conjecture, though the traces by the way are suggestive anj 
interesting enough. In all cases but that of the horse, wil 
breeds, if not the original wild breed, still exist for comparison 
with the domesticated forms. In each and every one of these 
cases the wild “double,” to use the word very loosely, is quite 
as fine a creature on its merits as the tame one, which the 
claimant for the post of honour as the original wild hors: 
is not. The wild ancestors of our large European tame 
cattle existed till a fairly recent date. Bones and skulls, 
and horns, or rather the cores on which the horns wer 
set, are abundant in the brick-earth of the Thames Valler, 
The dimensions are enormous. At South Kensington the 
Director has begun to form a collection of typical domesti. 
cated breeds, mainly English, from animals exhibited at the 
Smithfield Shows; but such foreign examples as the heads of 
the great “trek” oxen of the Cape (about the finest of any) 
and the Hungarian oxen are included. Large as these ara, 
the ancient wild ox of Europe would have beaten them all for 
an “inspection” prize at a modern show, if we may judge 
from its bones and skull. The wild boar is an all-round finer 
animal than any tame pig, far swifter, stronger, and larger 
than any “feral” pigs, such as those which have established 
a semi-wild race in New Zealand, where the “ relapsed 
pig” is a nuisance, and, unlike most weld animals introduced 
(among them such different varieties as the trout, the rabbit, 
and the weasel), has not increased in size. The wild sheep 
show more striking points of superiority to the tame 
breeds, though it is not possible to say with any certainty 
that the domesticated sheep of Europe, or even of Asia, are 
the direct descendants of any one of the wild ones. The ovis 
Ammon and ovis Poli areas large as a respectable donkey. They 
carry immensely heavy curling horns, and they live not on 
fat pastures, but on the scanty if sweet herbage of the snowy 
Pamirs and the stony hills of the Central Asian plateau 
The horses now wild on the steppes do not have to face 
harder fare than these sheep, yet they are a stunted breed. 

To sum up the case for the existence of the wild original 
of the horse. The equus Prejvalskii may well prove to be a true 
ancestor; nor can it be shown that those running wild on the 
western steppes are descended from lost tame herds; but the 
violent history of Central Asia makes such a conjecture very 
probable, and this is asserted to have been the origin of the 
horses of the Don. Though the wild horses of Asia are the best 
(probably) of any breed iiving in a state of nature, they ar 
very inferior to established tame breeds; while in the case 
of the sheep, ox, and swine, the wild breeds are as large as, 
or often larger than, the best tame breeds. Again, all wild 
animals maintain their type and prestige. “ Feral” horses 
always tend to go back and degenerate. The “ brombies” of 
Australia are hideous, and the feral horse of the prairies, 
though the Indian still likes him, is ugly, though useful, and 
is now hardly used by whites, who prefer the improved 
horses on the ranches. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
ee 
THE PROBLEM OF AUSTRALIAN DEFENCE. 
{To tae Epiror or Tae “Sprcraror.”] P 
Srr,—Allow me, as an Australian, to ask the hospitality o 
your columns for the purpose of appealing to Engl 
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e against the policy of the Admiralty in regard 
+ RE a policy which, I think, may be shown 
like to the Empire and to Australia. 


nt has addressed to Lord Hopetoun a memo- 
lside of Australian pa ptr which a er 
: ic rief, he argues that Australia shou 
avery Sec ooeg A recite of i own shores and soas, 
pag eH f a cash contribution to the Imperial Treasury. 
emoege a8 page men nor ships, but only money! Our naval 
ho poi found in “a sea-going fleet of modern ships, fully 
safety ye lly manned, with trained crews, homogeneous as to 
equip: — rch ». and these ships and men are “to be pro- 
q ib arrangement with the Imperial Government.” Austra- 
vided OF tis, are warned off from taking any personal share in 
a ay on of their own coasts. This advice kas exercised 
oe nip misebievous influence on the defence policy of Australia. 
ag ae Forrest’s “Military and Naval Defence Bill” was 
“al » only in its title. It was shaped by a Council of military 
4 whi i no naval officer sat; it treats Australian defence as 
men, 2 " nals a question of land warfare. It will give —if all 
a waned are put in operation—a laud force of nearly three- 
a i of a million of men, but not one ship! Yet laud forces 
an thie scale can only be necessary when Great Britain has lost 
the command of the sea; when, that is, the British Empire has 
—temporarily or finally—ceased to exist. : 

Now, the policy of Admiral Beaumont’s despatch offends 
Australian self-respect, and must react unfavourably on the 
‘Australian character. Imagine that policy applied to military 
affairs | Suppose we were told by the War Office that our defence 
wust be secured by trained regiments, “ homogeneous as to type 
and personnel”; and, in place of raising our own forces, charac- 
teristic and original in type, we must simply pay a contribution 
to the Imperial Exchequer, and the War Office will send us 
outa few battalions of “ Regulars” to take charge of our national 
safety! If such a policy governed our military defence, it 
would reduce these young and energetic States to the military 
level of the later Roman Empire, which fought all its battles 
by proxy. And, as an incidental result, there would have been 
no Australian contingents in South Africa! How can that 
policy be wise as applied to sea defence which would he mis- 
chievous and ignoble if applied to laad defence ? f 

Admiral Beaumont’s policy would put Australians in hopeless 
quarrel with all the great traditions of the race from which they 
havesprung. The Englishman, by gift of blood, and by compul- 
sion of history, is as nautical as a sea-gull. He has won his 
oreatest victories on the sea, Some of his manliest virtues are 
the gift of the sea. His very Empire is cemented with sea-salt ! 
Yet Australia is practically “ warned off” the sea by the British 
Admiralty! It must be content—in that realm, of all others—to 
fight by proxy ! 

Now, there are a hundred serions reasons why Australia should 
be specially encouraged to develop the naval side of her own 
defence. This is an island continent. The volume of its sea 
trade is already great, and is destined to be far greater. Our 
sea-borne trade is to-day double that of the whole Russian 
Empire. We are the one English-speaking community in the 
Southern Hemisphere. Our geography and our destiny alike 
draw us tothe sea. We are—or are to be—the controlling Power 
in the Pacific. “To be great in the world’s affairs,” as the 
Spectator itself told us only a few months ago, “the Australians 
nust take to the sea.” But there is some peril, bred of our local 
politics, that we may lose sight of that destiny, and miss it. We 
have fallen temporarily under the empire, if not of the Labour 
party, yet of Labour ideals. These tend to build up, under the 
shelter of a high tariff; an artificial system of manutactures. We 
are crowding into a few great cities on the edge of an almost 
empty continent. Woe are almost ceasing to colonise even our 
own territory. Artificial and spoon-fed manufactures take the 
place of great natural industries, with some real perils both to 
the national character and the national destiny. We want, if 
only as a tonic, a strain of sea-salt in our blood. We need con- 
tact with the sea, not merely for the sake of our trade, but as a 
discipline to our character. Aud the policy of the Admiralty, 
Which would deny us all active and direct partnership in our own 
naval defence, must react unfavourably on the national character, 
and must in the long run impair the resources of the Empire 
itself ; for a wiser policy would train a school of Australian sea- 
men as hardy, as original, and as effective as our Australian 
riders have shown themselves to be on the African veld, and so 
be a source and element of strength to the Empire. 

Moreover, Admiral Beaumont’s policy wiil not give Australia 
the most effective form of naval detence. The Imperial Fleet has 
to police all the seas of the planet, and that circumstance deter- 
mines, naturally and properly, the type and armament of every 
ship under its flag. ‘I'he ships must be built and equipped for 
long sea flights; and weight of armour, number of guns, «c., are 
merely sister-factors to such questions as coal.carrying capacity, 
ke, It may be doubted, indeed, whether for the Imperial Fleet 
its-lf what may be called the “hitting” capacity of the ships 
has not been unduly sacrificed to sea-keeping capacity. I have 
some reason for knowing that amongst naval officers themselves 
there is uneasiness on this point. British cruisers are not 
eeldom armed as lightly as ships of half their tonnage in foreign 
navies. It was the Commander of a very fine British cruiser who 
summed up the situation by saying: ‘Jolly fine to say I carry 
double their coal and stores! A lot of good they'll do me when 
Lam going into action with a Frenchman of less than half my 
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Now, the problem of shore defence is quite different from that 
of sea command. For the immediate defence of our coast—since 
the base of supplies is so near—we do not want, or do not solely 
want, sea-keeping ships, with guns and armour lightened for 
the sake of securing great coal capacity. We waut, at least, 
some ships of another type; ships with moderate coal capacity, 
but swift, heavily armed, carrying the most powerful guns that 
can be built; ships with which no ordinary sea cruisers could 
for a moment contend. And this section of the Australian 
squadron might well consist of Australian ships manned by 
Australian sailors, When the British Admiralty gives us for 
our coast defence ships specially built for long sea travel, and 
lightened in armour and guns that they may carry more coal, it 
is giving us the wrong type of ship. It is giving us a razor 
with which to cut a stone. 

It is instructive to remember that when the United States 
first evolved an indigenous navy, they did it on an original 
type, with very disconcerting results to Great Britain. ‘The 
American naval architects of 1812 put the scantlings and the 
gun-fire of a line-of-battle ship into the dimensions of a frigate; 
and the performances of these vessels set every British naval 
officer from Portsmouth to Halifax swearing! The present 
writer once saw, and studied, the ships of five distinct naval 
Powers lying side by side in Colombo; and the American man- 
of-war carried more guns, and heavier guns, for its tonnage than 
any of the warships under other flags in the harbour. That was 
a curious and almost amu:zing proot of the persistency of naval 
policy—or of naval tradition—under the American flag. Now, 
it is curious to note that Australian naval ideals, as far as they 
have found expression, run on the line of American, rather than 
of British, policy. We covet ships of overwhelming hitting 
power. Amongst the ships of war off the mouth of the Pei-ho in 
the recent Chinese troubles was a solitary Australian ship, the 
South Australian gunboat ‘ Protector.’ It had a gun-power, iv 
proportion to its tonnage, at least twice as great as that of any 
other ship lying beside it. The‘ Protector’ is a boatof 900 tons; 
and yet it carries five 6in. guns, and one 8in., with a total 
weight of projectiles amounting to 5801b. The typical Australian 
cruiser carries only eight 47 guns, with a total weight of pro- 
jectiles of 380 1b. These ships, in a word, are of three times the 
tonnage of the ‘ Protector, and have a little more than half its 
weigat of gun-fire ! 

Now, the historian will be interested in noting that, at a 
distance of nearly a century, and by an unconscious instinct 
rather than by reasoned judgment, the Australian has followed 
the American in his type of fighting-ship. But the practical 
seaman will also see at a glance that the Australian type of ship 
is specially adapted to the conditions of Australian naval defence. 
When Admiral Bridge stepped on board the ‘ Protector’ in 
Chinese waters and saw her armament, he said: “This ship, 
expanded to the tonnage of the Australian cruiser, is the ship for 
Australian service.” 

The British Admiralty cannot, of course, be expected to change 
its type of ship to suit our needs, but it might well build for us 
some heavily armed ships, of moderate coal capacity, but with 
gun-fire of the utmost power, and let them be manned for the 
defence of Australian shores by Australian seamen. No hostile 
cruiser built for long sea transit could face them. If a great war 
broke out under present conditions, and the Imperial ships on 
the Australian station were caught in the sweep of some great 
combination that took them out of our waters, the shores of 
Australia would be defenceless. But if there were an Australian 
section of the Fleet, of the type described, our first line of defence 
would yet hold good, even if the Imperial ships had been 
summoned to some naval Armageddon beyond the sea line, 

We are doing something already for our own sea defence. All 
the States have Naval Reserves; Queensland, Victoria, South 
Australia, and New Zealand have guaboats of their own. The 
matchless harbour of Sydney alone, since it is the headquarters 
of the Imperial ships, has no gunboat under its own flag. But 
the presence of the Imperial ships should quicken, and not chill, 
the sea-life of Australia. 

Sir John Forrest, the Australian Minister of Defence, realises 
now that there is a naval, as well as a military, side to Australian 
policy. In a recent speech he declared: ‘‘I am convinced that 
the present policy of mere payments of money to the Imperial 
Government in return for naval defence furnished entirely by 
that Government will not satisfy the people of Australia.” 
Why should the British Admiralty put itself in quarrel with 
that fine reading of the duty of Australia? The notion of an 
Imperial Fleet moulded—from stately battleship to tiniest gun- 
boat—on a singletype, and manned by crews trained on a siugie 
plan, is very impressive; and if can be readily understood 
that a naval officer trained in this school and satnrated with its 
traditions may be impatient of ships and men of another type. 
But let Australian genius find its own unchecked expression in 
naval, as in land, defence. Leteverything be encouraged that 
draws the Australian to the sea, the natural field of his race, 
and the line of development which his own geography makes 
inevitable. 

It will be nothing less than a disaster if the British Admiralty 
commits itself to a policy which is in conflict with the natioua: 
sentiment and the truest interests of Australia; and against 
such a policy I appeal to the common-sense of all Englishmen. 
The War Office made a blunder which history will long remember 
when, in reply to the offer of Australian contingents for service 
in South Africa, it cabled, “ Unmounted men preferred.” Ani 








tonnage and double my gun. power. I can’t hurt bim with coal 
and salt pork! ” 


the British Admiralty will make a mistake as memorable and as 
disastrous if, in reply to the proposal of Australian ships and 
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seamen for the defence of Australian shores, it adopts Admiral 
Beaumont’s policy of “cash preferred.” Men are more than 
money. Let us make the best and noblest contribution we can 
to the defence of our own shores. Do not confine us to that 
which is least noble and of least value. 


—I am, Sir, &., W. H. FircHerr. 





BUSINESS METHODS IN THE ARMY. 
[To tHE Epiror or THE “‘ SpecTaTOoR.’”’] 
Srr,—Mr. A. Bonar Law, M.P., in his letter on “ Naval and 
Military Contracts” in the Spectator of November 28rd has 
written wisely and well upon the subject, and has offered a 
suggestion which strikes me—and I speak as a soldier who 
has had a business training—as super-excellent. He fortifies 
his position, too, by that important axiom: “ What is needed 
is not systems but men.” Your editorial on “The British 
Officer,” again, is quite sound in its view that “the ablest 
officers are among our ablest men, and in the rank-and-file 
of officers the mental average is distinctly high.” Putting 
these two statements together, and accepting them as abso- 
lutely true, I think we have firm ground under us for a fresh 
start, if Mr. Brodrick will please to make one. The mis- 
chief is that at present the Army is, as you say, “a stupefy- 
ing profession.” For one thing, that ridiculous word “ disci- 
pline”—or rather the ridiculous meaning which is read into 
the word by soldiers—paralyses effort, cripples growth, 
quenches zeal, and constitutes a brick wall against which the 
intelligent soldier vainly dashes himself throughout his 
career. Of course that is not real discipline; it is not the 
discipline which enables a house of business to get through its 
work between 9 a.m. and 6 p.m., to compete with rival houses, 
and become great through the willing labour of a hundred 
pairs of hands. On this point my personal experience may be 
useful. I have had in my time, as managing-director of an 
industrial concern, to control the labour of fifty clerks, I 
have also, as the Captain of a company of infantry, to “ com- 
mand” a hundred soldiers. Many people might suppose that 
the latter was the more important office. Quite the contrary. 
To compare the amount of work got out of the human 
machines in my charge in the one case and in the other would 
be absurd, because the conditions were entirely different. As 
a manager, I had power to engage and discharge, to promote 
and reward; while as an officer my “ command” is a myth, for 
I cannot increase a man’s pay by even a penny a day, nor can 
I punish except in the regulation way by awarding “C. B.” 
My real power as an officer is nil. I could not muster my 
men for exercise, drill, or instruction on my own initiative, 
and when “ordered” to parade with them, I am restrained 
and restricted at everyturn. Forsuch poor service as a mere 
figure-head I am amply rewarded by the sum of 11s. 7d.a day; 
as a manager in civil life my pay was £600 a year, and well I 
earned it, because I was given a free hand and my staff looked 
to meas their master, their leader, and their judge. Inow turn 
to another cause of the Army being “astupefying profession.” 
I have no hesitation in saying that I could easily perform the 
duties of, say, four average Army officers, but if I were per- 
mitted to do so I should require their pay to be added to 
my own, and that would mean, of course, the retirement of 
four of my brothers-in-arms. And what is true of me ig 
true, I am sure, of every hard-working, capable man who 
holds a commission. Now the question for the public is 
whether it is better to reduce the establishment of the 
Army by 50 per cent., or more, on the principle of “men, 
not systems ”"—quality, not quantity—or keep up a large 
establishment of compulsorily idle officers, with their deputies 
and understudies, as at present. Perhaps some of your 
readers will offer an opinion on this point, which I regard 
as the one vital question the public has to consider in 
connection with the Army of the future.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Captain (Re-employed). 


[Our correspondent is, we believe, quite right. The highest 
form of obedience is co-operative obedience. Unfortunately, 
Army discipline seldom encourages this, but provides instead 
what is far less useful, mechanical obedience.—Eb. Spectator. | 





THE CAPE COLONY AND ITS GOVERNMENT. 


[To tHe Epitcr oF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—I have read with the deepest interest the correspond- 
ence in the Spectator of November 23rd on the suspension of 





ne 
| the Cape Colony Constitution, this question being of th 
| utmost importance in South African politics. Like yourself 
| Tam a great believer in self-government as “the greatest of 
political anodynes.” But to clear the ground. What do We 
mean by the suspension of the Cape Constitution? Dog 
your correspondent, Mr. Carter, of Graaff Reinet, wish to 
revert to the days of Crown government pure and simple? 
Or does he wish to suspend “ responsible” government only? 
We must always remember that there is a middle course 
which, in my opinion, tutissémus ibis,—namely, to go back 
just one step in the evolution of responsible government, and 
have again the elected Council and Assembly in vogue befor 
1872, when Sir Henry Barkly came to the Cape Colony to 
place the crown of self-government upon a community not 
quite ready for the party system. We want representation 
in the Cape Colony, and the Constitution of 1850-54 gave 
ample satisfaction to political reformers amongst the Colonists 
such as Fairbairn and Porter, as a system which allowed fres 
play and free expression of opinion to all parties. The 
Executive, however, was provided for by a fixed Civil List, 
and could not be removed by a chance party vote. Surely 
this would satisfy all legitimate interests now. We certainly 
want a breathing time in the Cape Colony. <A retwmn at 
present to “responsible” government would surely be a most 
lamentable error, and would involve South Africa in fresh 
and deadly perils. I think it is a pity to impugn the work 
and character of the Cape Assembly; the Loyalists in that 
body have had a difficult part to play, chiefly owing to 
Imperial indecision, but it is more than probable that most of 
the level-headed Members see the virtues now of a self. 
denying ordinance.—I am, Sir, &c., 
WILLIAM GRESWELL. 

[We would far rather keep the present Constitution, which 
when the war is over will, we believe, work well enough. It 
may be necessary for a time te suspend rights of representa: 
tion in certain districts, but that can be done without any 
far-reaching new departure.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





FOG AND DEW PONDS. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Your article on this subject in the Spectator of Novem. 
ber 16th has much interest for one who has lived a great part 
of his life in the dew-pond country on the borders of Wilt 
shire and North-West Hampshire, especially as you touch 
upon the question of ancient water-supply, which always con 
fronts the archeologist in this (now) very dry district. The 
assertion, “There can hardly be a doubt that the ancient 
camps on the chalk downs were supplied with water by such 
dew ponds,” is somewhat too positive. The point may never 
be settled by actual exploration of these camps; the labour 
and expense of excavating such large areas are prohibitive, 
and the shallow depression of a dew pond, silted and trodden 
in in later times, would be very difficult to determine, however 
great the skill and care in digging. I do not know that any 
theory or evidence has superseded the observations of the late 
General Pitt-Rivers on this problem. In his notes on his 
excavations in Winklebury Camp, a large camp thirteen 
miles west-south-west of Salisbury, and 850 ft. above sea-level, 
he writes :—= 


“Tt [the water-supply] is a difficulty always or frequently met 
with in these camps...... Three explanations only can be 
given to account for this absence of water in camps, one, that the 
inhabitants fetched their water from the outside, a matter of 
difficulty if the camp was continuously and systematically be 
sieged. But of such a custom in early times we have no evidence, 
nor, I may say, viewing the habits of uncivilised people generally, 
is it probable that such was the case. It is probable that warfare 
in those days consisted of raids between neighbouring tribes, and 
that the defenders carried in with them such a supply of water 
as they might require during a short attack never exceeding a day 
or two. The second explanation is that wells may have existed 
which have been filled up and never sincediscovered. The third 
explanation is that the springs were higher in prehistoric times aud 
nearer the camps. We know that in many chalk districts, and in 
this neighbourhood in particular, there are high springs whi 

run only in the winter, when the hills have sopped up the winter 
rains and retained them, like sponges, at higher levels. In 
ancient times, when the valleys and hill-slopes were covered with 
forests, even if no other physical causes tended to produce more 
moisture, the hills at all seasons must have been full of water 
shooting out in higher places than is the case at present, but of 
which evidence may still be seen in many spots where no water 
has run witbin the memory of man.” —‘ Excavations in Cranborne 





Chase, 1880-1888,” Vol. 11, pp. 237-38, 
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Measurements of ancient and modern welis in Cranborne 


ade by General Pitt-Rivers make it probable that 
port the chalk stood from 30 ft. to 50 ft. higher 
in the period of the Roman occupation than at present, and 
his inference is that “if further investigations should tend to 
confirm the evidence of a very considerable diminution in the 
supply of water in high situations, it will go far to account for 
the existenceof fortified camps on the summits of hills in chalky 
districts which are now far distant from the nearest springs ” 
(Ibid., Vol. L., p. 28). Out of several Roman villas which I have 
been instrumental in finding and excavating in this neigh- 
bourhood, some appear to have been unprovided with wells, 
put these stood on the slopes of our “ bottoms” or shallow 
down-valleys, where intermittent streams or “ bournes ” of 
spring water, once no doubt perennial, still break out and flow 
copiously in very wet years. Such a bourne runs through 
this village, rising @ mile north of it, cnside Biddesden 
House, built by General Webb, of Marlborough’s wars and 
Thackeray's “ Esmond,” where a conduit of exit is built for it 
in the cellars. Once only in my residence here of over twenty 
years it has appeared, almost equalling a small Exmoor 
jyout stream in its volume of clearest water. Close to its 
course is such a villa, seemingly without wells, though con- 
taining a good bath and built or owned by some one who 
could have afforded to sink them, for I found on the site an 
unusually large and handsome ministerium or Roman dinner- 
service of white metal (“ Archzologia,” Vol. LXVI.) My 
conjecture that fifteen or sixteen centuries ago this bourne 
was constant and supplied the house was curiously corrobo- 
yated by the discovery by gravel-diggers of Roman coins 
and large broken pots at a spot where the stream naturally 
formed a pool immediately below the villa. This country- 
side now suffers much from drought, but it is easy to under- 
stand the attraction for Celi and Roman of its grassy, 
wholesome uplands, emergent from marsh and forest, if 
once it was fully supplied with pure water up to its now dry 
heights.—-I am, Sir, &c., G. H,. EncLexnEART. 

Appleshaw, Hants. 





MR. BALFOUR ON FAITH AND CONDUCT. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Smm,—As no one seems to have noticed the extraordinary mis- 
take made by Professor Huxley, and quoted by “F. 8. T.” in 
your issue of November 16th, I take the liberty of calling 
attention to it. In the letter written to Charles Kingsley on 
September 22rd, 1860, he said:—‘ As I stood behind the 
coffin of my little son the other day, the officiating minister 
read asa part of his duty the words, ‘If the dead rise not 
again, let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die.’ I cannot 
tell you how inexpressibly they shocked me.’ Paul had 
neither wife nor child, or he must have known that his alterna- 
tive involved a blasphemy against all that was best and 
holiest inhuman nature.” Is it not unjust to blame St. Paul 
for the slovenliness of the “officiating minister”? Every 
one who is really familiar with the passage knows that St. 
Paul never said anything of the kind. The words “if the 
dead rise not again” are the conclusion of a rhetorical ques- 
tion: “If after the manner of men I have fought with 
beasts at Ephesus, what advantageth it me if the dead rise 
not?” Then follows a quotation, “ Let us eat and drink, for 
to-morrow we die,” and this is immediately rebuked in the 
next verse, “Be not deceived, evil communications corrupt 
good manners.” So far is St. Paul from suggesting a blas- 
phemous alternative, that he quotes one in order to correct it. 
It is amazing that any one should have so misread the 
passage as to convey such a false impression. It is more 
amazing that a man of Professor Huxley’s sense of justice 
should have so interpreted the words without opening his 
Bible to see whether he had been deceived with regard to 
the true meaning.—I am, Sir, &c., A. V. Macer. 
The Vicarage, Gargrave-in-Craven. 





THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE “ZOO.” 
{To Tuk Epirok oF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Siz,—Your article headed “The Improvement of the ‘ Zoo’ 
in the Spectator of November 23rd is a piece of valuable 
criticism on the points I have raised. It will be read with 
sympathy by all who care to bring an unbiassed judgment 
to bear on the question, Without wishing to discuss that 


3 


part of the article with which I have less agreement, the 
latter, will you allow me to emphasise two points that may 
have received inadequate expression in my circular? First, I 
am aware that the funds of the Society admit of only gradual 
improvements in its premises in Regent’s Park. But I hold 
very strongly that sooner than there should be any part of 
the Gardens that may rightly be called “slums,” it were 
better that many genera and syecies should be entirely wn- 
represented in the Menagerie. Secondly, I wish it to be 
clearly understood that I bring no charge of incompetence 
against the Council. All I wish to do is to point out that the 
present condition of the Gardens is not in accord with 
modern ideas. May it not be that in the Zoological Society, 
as in more important institutions, the machinery of govern- 
ment is to blame ?—I am, Sir, &e., M. DAVENPORT Hitt. 

Eton College, Windsor. 

P.S.—The meeting to which your article refers took place 
on Thursday, November 21st. 





THE WAR FROM THE PERSPECTIVE OF 
HISTORY. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—I venture to think that it may be of interest and value 
to call special attention to the following admirable judgment 
pronounced by Lord Dufferin in his Rectorial address at 
Edinburgh on the 14th inst. :— 


“Consider for a moment some of those problems in which you 
yourselves will probably soon begin to take an intelligent 
interest. The first which may occur to your minds is the settle- 
ment of South Africa. Though the war has entailed the sacrifice | 
of so considerable a number of valuable lives, and has been 
signalised by as much gallantry and endurance as has ever been 
exhibited by Britons; though it has cost us and is costing us 
millions, and is employing a larger army than has ever been 
transported across the ocean by any nation; I do not think it 
will be classed by history as other than a military episode. In 
our eyes the casualties assume terrible proportions, because the 
telegraph and the daily papers are perpetually presenting them 
to our notice; but Wellington in his assaults on Badajoz and 
Ciudad Rodrigo lost, in a few hours, almost as many men as 
have been sacrificed during a whole year of this African war. 
Indeed, I am convinced that if the telegraph, war correspondents, 
and the present paraphernalia of sensational newspapers had 
then existed, he might never have been allowed to finish his 
Peninsular campaign, and certainly after Burgos there would 
have been wild clamours for his recall.” 


—I am, dir, &e., 
Bradford. 


C. T. Knaus. 





CIVILIAN RESPONSIBILITY AND CONTROL. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ) 

Siz,—I think the career of Cleon, the tanner, might be taken 
as an early example of civilian control over the army. It will 
be remembered that in 425 B.C. he was sent to Pylos to 
replace Nicias inthe blockade of Sphacteria, and “at once 
took general charge of the operations, handing over the 
execution of the details to Demosthenes” (Oman’s History of 
Greece). In the same way, in 422 B.C. Cleon was sent to 
Thrace, again to succeed the unenterprising Nicias and to 
oppose the energetic Brasidas. He was successful in his early 
operations (“* Cleon’s first operations were not badly planned”’), 
but when he descended to minutiz, and led his men in 
person, he paid the penalty of neglecting the most elementary 
military precautions by losing his life at the battle of 
Amphipolis.—I am, Sir, &., NosBLE RAYMOND. 





MOVABLE COLUMNS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
{fo THE Epiror or THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1r,—The letters and remarks in the Press on the want of 
mobility of our columns in South Africa are very unjust, and 
from the tone of many of the letters you would suppose that 
our officers were bereft of reason. The writers of these letters 
are, however, misinformed, and confound the convoy with the 
movable column. Owing to the depopulated state of the 
country and its large extent, convoys of waggons are absoe 
lutely necessary; and the way in which a “trek” is made is 
as follows. The convoy leaves the camp, its destination being 
kept a secret, and when it reaches a certain point a laager is 
formed and left in charge of the infantry. The mounted 
troops then scour the country in every direction, bringing in 
all the cattle they can capture, and destroying the growing 
crops. If they obtain information of the presence of a 





laager of Boers or of a Boer convoy, they attempt by a night 
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march and a sudden attack to take possession of it, and many 
Boer laagers and convoys have been captured by us in this 
way. I believe our columns to be quite as mobile as those of 
the Boers, and the reason we cannot capture the latter is 
owing to the great extent of the country and the better 
information of the enemy. You can easily imagine that 
sixty or seventy movable columns in a country as large as all 
Central Europe make a very small figure, and can operate 
over a very small proportion of it at a time.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Masor-GENERAL. 





GERMANY AS AN ALLY. 

{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Amongst prominent London journals your leading 
columns have alone pointed out what the recent German 
outbreak of ill-will really means,—viz., that we should be wise 
to seek elsewhere for allies. It is easy to mention cases in 
which English friendship has been advantageous to Germany. 
It is not so simple to call to mind any aid given by her to us 
in times of difficulty. On the contrary, she has done and is 
doing us material injury. Our trouble in South Africa is 
mostly of German brewing. Our predominant position as 
traders in the Yangtse Valley is being vigorously assailed by 
termans. The chief ambition of the Kaiser at the present 
time is to obtain a commercial and political foothold in Asia 
Minor. The almost admitted object of the Baghdad Railway 
is to draw to German marts the trade of Southern Persia, 
which is so largely English now. The great danger, however, 
to English interests in the prospect of German influence in 
Asia Minor is the power, and very probably the will, to sap 
our rule and trade in Egypt. With a friendly Turkey, and 
the backing of a Turkish army, the task would be feasible, 
and, I should say, fascinating, to a modern German.—I am, 
Sir, &e., ANGLO-INDIAN. 





RUSSIANS v. ENGLISHMEN. 

[To tHe Epiton or THE ‘Sprctator.’’] 
Sir,—The opening sentence of the very interesting article in 
the Spectator of November 16th under the heading “The 
Russian Trans-Asiatic Railway” is based upon the general 
but entirely mistaken view that Russians put less value upon 
time than we. Shocking as it may sound, Russian city men 
are bred in the exactly opposite belief. It is a current saying 
in St. Petersburg that if you want a man to do steady and 
methodical work, you should get a German or an Englishman ; 
if you want a man to do work rapid and long-continued, though 
very probably subject to interruption by physical collapse in 
consequence, none will do it like a Russian. The rate of 
mortality amongst city men, according to the statistical 
tables in use with the Russian insurance companies, is higher 
than the rate here, and its being higher is quite acknowledged 
to be due to work pursued with feverish pertinacity from 
year-end to year-end without pause, which causes the sudden 
and utter breakdown (to an extent believed to be unknown 
elsewhere) of men in the prime of life and strong to outward 
appearance.—I am, Sir, &c., EDWARD BRUNNER. 
Manchester. 





BRICKS AND MORALS. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”} 

Sir.—As an example of the attitude of mind assumed 
by the Trade-Unionists on the question of work, it may 
he worth while to record the following remembrance. I 
was walking some time ago in London behind two or three 
respectable workmen. They walked and talked, andI walked 
and listened to their conversation, which mainly ran on the 
subject of work and wages. At last came the end. One of 
the speakers, who evidently felt he gave the conclusion of the 
whole matter, said slowly and weightily : “ Well, I never leave 
a job but what I leave something for some one else to do!”— 
I an, Sir, &e., E. H. 


(To THE Epitor oF THE “‘ SpEcTaror.”’} 
Sir,—The article in your issue of November 23rd deals with 
a subject which is at the root of the difficulties with regard to 
the housing question, and perhaps you may care to have the 
following proof of your statement that “any appreciable 
increase in the cost of building means a corresponding 
diminution in the amount of building done...... Suppos- 
ing that it were possible to build a decent cottage for a 








- | 
working man and his family for £100, what a rush alike of 
business and philanthropic enterprise there wonld fp 
Cottages would rise up in every. direction, because it would 
be possible to let. them at rents which would be Willingly 
paid by the tenants, and yet return a decent profit to th 
owner.” Your estimate of £100 is too low; but the folloy, 
ing are facts and figures which I am prepared to prove, Jy 
May, 1894, I prepared plans to develop a small building estate, 
on which it was proposed to build twenty-six six-roomej 
houses. Nine tenders were invited by me from builders, thy 
lowest working out at £160 lls. per house. The tendes 
were refused as being too high to yield a fair return to the 
freeholder. The land has remained unbuilt upon, with 
obviously the following result :— 

(1) Approximately £4,000 was not spent in building. 
(2) Accommodation for twenty-six families was not provided, 
(3) The building trade has been deprived of the work ther 
would necessarily be in keeping a property of this descrip. 
tion in good repair. 
The above figures are accentuated when it is borne in mind 
that building prices between 1894 and now have been at least 
about 15 per cent. in excess of those ruling at the earlier date, 
and that the foregoing is hut one of numerous experiences,— 
T an, Sir, &e., Henry HEnprixs, 
9 Craigs Court, Charing Cross, S.W. 





“WHATS WHAT”: A CORRECTION. 

; (To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—While thanking you heartily for your sympathetis 
notice of “ What’s What,” kindly permit me to point out 
that your reviewer is in error in querying my statements 
about Rowley Hill, &e. He was a well-known preacher, and 
was elected Bishop of Sodor and Man very early in the 
“eighties.” I was staying in Government House at the time, 
The Governor was Sir Henry, afterwards Lord, Loch; he was 
in the Isle of Man altogether for nearly nineteen years. The 
farm balance-sheet is not an imagination, but an actual one; 
the figures were given to me personally by a lifelong friend, 
the tenant of the farm. Nor do I say the Precentor of a 
Cathedral is “always” a Minor Canon: see p. 972, lines 22, 
23, where he is differentiated from that official. I may add 


| that these details of Cathedral organisation were given me by 


the Dean of an English Cathedral. I will ask you to permit 
me to add that the slight attempt to photograph the person. 
ality of two editors which your reviewer deprecates was 
written of men, one of whom has been dead some years, while 
the other has retired from office. For both I had and have 
the highest esteem and personal gratitude.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Junior Athenzxum Club. Harry Qvinzer, 


[Dr. Rowley Hill was scarcely “ celebrated” for eloquence 
or wit. No mention is made of these gifts in the memoir in 
the “Dictionary of National Biography.” We meant that 
the balance-sheet was not typical. The ordinary farmer 
would not spend so much on labour, and the rates work out 
at the incredibly low figure of eighteenpence in the pound. 
This must be wrong, and it made one suspect other errors.—= 
THE WRITER OF THE REVIEW.] 





BLOCKHOUSES AND HOMES. 
flo THE Eprror or THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—In connection with the very interesting article in 
your issue of November 16th advocating the settlement 
of Reservist soldiers with their families in South Africa 
at the earliest moment after the war (or perhaps not 
waiting till this guerilla business is finally settled), 
and the granting of assistance by the British Govern- 
ment to the settlers to establish themselves, this sug- 
gestion is submitted. By the stern necessities of war—and 
I for one believe that the necesity has absolutely justified 
the act—great sections of the late Republics have been 
“swept.” The regions were but very sparsely inhabited, 
and the dwellings sacrificed have after all been but a small 
proportion of the whole, while the money value is far less 
probably than is popularly supposed. Still, there will have 
been a considerable disappearance of habitations for the Boers 
themselves when they are permitted to return. They, too, 
will be aided probably, if they will permit us. Charity, how- 
ever, begins at liome, and the first thought and duty will be 
for brave, long-enduring “Tommy Atkins,” and for the 
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+ men who, ‘whether from “ home” or from North or 


Britons the world over—rallied to the flag and 
poe rte a These are the men to be considered, even 
ra our friends the enemy. The blockhouses which are 
now being sown over the country—Orange River and Trans- 
vaal—and which may reasonably be expected to “solve the 

roblem,” will probably number thousands. May they not 
be constructed for their use as little forts now and later for 
habitations ? Little, if any, additional expense would be in- 
volved in the first instance, and little additional expense would 
convert them after the war to, on the average, quite as good and 
comfortable abodes as the Boer or South African farmhouses 
of those regions heretofore have been.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Les Avants, Switzerland. GILBERT R. FRITH. 


CHILDREN AND CONFESSION. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Perhaps my experience on this subject may interest 
gome of your readers. When I was a little girl of about five, 
I was, together with my sisters, being brought up by a 
Puritan lady of very strict, austere views. One day there was 
a great row in the house. A peach which was ripening on the 
garden wall, and which we had been forbidden to touch, was 
found to have been pinched and somebody’s thumbnail dug 
into it. Suspicion fell on me, and was confirmed by my nail 
appearing to fit the mark. I had had nothing to do with it, 
but I was shaken, whipped, and locked up with nothing to 
eat except some bread and water and a cold rice-pudding, 
until such time as I confessed my fault. How well I 
remember all my misery and the long weary hours, until the 
brilliant idea occurred to me to confess the act, innocent 
as I was, and get liberated. I rushed to the door, 
kicked it, and screamed out my penitence with sobs 
and tears, that were as much rage and hunger as any- 
thing else. But I had not looked far enough. “I was 
certain she had done it,” exclaimed Mrs. F—— triumphantly, 
“and to think of the way she denied it with the most innocent 
face! Go back in there, you wicked little girl, and think of 
what happens to such children as you.” The key was again 
turned in the lock, and I was left with the rice-pudding, now 
fast growing slimy and mouldy-looking. By this time my 
sufferings had touched the conscience of the real delinquent, 
the kitehenmaid, who at this point confessed it was she who 
had pinched the forbidden fruit. You would have thought 
that at least some reparation would have been made to me 
for all I had so unjustly suffered. Notatall. Mrs. F—~— 
said I must be an artful limb of the devil. I was whipped 
again, worse than before, and when finally I was admitted 
back to the family circle it was with a large placard with 
“Tiar” written on it fastened to my back. I have often 
wondered whether Mrs. F had the faintest idea of the 
chaos of fury and bewilderment that filled my soul. I do 
not think so. I believe she honestly thought she was train- 
ing us right, and I remember that when in after years I met 
her again she expressed herself as having been always so very 
fond of me, and described the pleasure it had given her to guide 
my infant steps into the path they should go.—I am, Sir, &c., 
L. E. B. 














POETRY. 
ets Sis 
WINTER TREES. 
Across the sky, across the snow, 
The sober rooks are winging slow, 
Gray roses in the rush-fringed pool, 
And Winter trees are beautiful. 


The West is now a garden-close, 
Pink roses and a golden rose, 

With amber and with tender green, 
To let the throbbing stars between. 


Against that world of roses stand— 
These are the woods of Fairyland— 
Poplar and oak and elm to make 

A gold brake and a rosy brake. 


Tnstead of silky leaves of Spring, 
The stars now make their garnishing 
For May roses and April white ; 
The snow has lit them all the night. 


The red sun hangs his lantern red 
Between the black boughs overhead, 
The evening clothes them’ with his mist 
Half sapphire and half amethyst. 


The dawn roses are scattered here 

As ’twere a rose espalier 

Whose happy boughs have borne for fruit 
Red roses all from head to foot. 


Even the lamp that men have set 

Po light the way for travelling feet 
Caught in the dark tree glitters bright 
As chrysoprase and chrysolite. 


Down the long road’s perspective go 
The dark trees in a double row, 
Spangled with lamplight gold and cool 
And Winter trees are beautiful. 
KATHARINE TYNAN, 








BOOKS. 


———_—>—————_ 


ROADS TO ROME.* 
Tus book bears a clever and catching, but perhaps slightly 
misleading, title. It describes, in truth, not so much the 
roads to Rome as certain pilgrims or travellers who have 
recently traversed them, and are willing to say something of 
the reasons and experience of their journey. It is the per- 
sonal confessions, or professions, of some sixty-five English 
men and women who have at different times during the last 
half-century left another communion, in the majority of cases, 
though by no means all, the Anglican, and given in their 
adhesion to the Roman obedience. These conversions would 
seem all to have taken place after what one of the most 
notable of the converts describes as “the two great waves of 
conversion to the Catholic Church which followed the seces- 
sion of Newman in 1845 and Manning in 1851” had passed. 
These secessions and these waves, even if to-day we see their 
extent to have been exaggerated, were certainly at the time 
most striking, and even alarming. “The secession of New- 
man,” to use the memorable language of Lord Beaconsfield, 
writing a quarter of a century later, “dealt a blow to the 
Church of England from which she still reels.” Nothing 
like them has happened since, either in quality or quantity. 
This volume certainly reveals nothing like them. It is 
not professed, indeed, that any very remarkable or im- 
portant conversions are here put forward, but rather that 
conversion to Rome is an average phenonemon. appearing 
chronically in many places and conditions. Still, the fact 
remains that in the last fifty years in England the conver- 
sions to Rome have not been considerable. What would strike 
any impartial person as remarkable is not that Rome has 
gained so many converts in England during that period, or, 
indeed, any period since the Reformation, but that she has 
gained so few. She has so many advantages und attractions. 
Her size, if not relatively to other communions so over- 
powering as it long was, is still absolutely great. Her 
historic position and tradition are uniquely imposing. She 
still sits, crowned with the triple tiara, on the Seven Hills, in 
that “ Eternal City ” which was the capital of the world when 
our Lord walked the earth. Her system is vast and various. 
She has, moreover, among Churches an advantage somewhat 
like that of the Protective over the Free-trade States. She 
profits both by their Free-trade and her own Protection. 
Anglicans do not deny, they admit, that she is a part, 
and a very important part of the Church Catholic, though 
they claim to be a part also, She takes what they concede, 
but does not concede what they claim. It is her claim that 
she alone is the true Church; that all others are either, like the 
Greeks, in schism, or worse, heretical. And so it is suggested 
here that she alone is the true ultimate goal of honest 
prayerful search. But is thatso? “All roads lead to Rome” 
was the old saying. It had a sense politically when Rome 
was the capital of the world, but it is no longer true 
politically, and therefore less often quoted. There are, in 
truth, many roads that lead to other centres and other shrines 





* Roads to Rome. With an LIutroduction by Cardinal Vaughan. London: 





Longmans and Co, (7s. 6d. net.) 
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in Christendom now, and many travellers that walk thereon. 
Neither in number nor in importance can the English converts 
to Rome be compared for one moment with the multitudes of 
English men and women who have left other English com- 
munions in the last fifty years and joined the English Church. 
Again, we hear nothing in this book of the roads and the 
pilgrims from Rome. There are vestigia nulla retrorsum. 
That is fair enough in a book like this, yet we must remember 
that many such steps have been trodden. 


There is, it may be said at once, much that is very 
attractive and beautiful in these pages. The honest profes- 
sion of anumber of eager souls who have sought the light, 
and, as they believe, found the light, is intensely touching. 
Sudden conversion, intense conviction, is all of which most 
of them are conscious. “Faith came to me,” says one of 
them, a strong Evangelical to begin with (like Newman him- 
self), “as it came to St. Paul, by means of a sudden illumina- 
tion without struggle or effort on my part.” One of the 
most distinguished and worldly wise, Lord Brampton, better 
known as Sir Henry Hawkins, the eminent criminal lawyer 
and Judge, says little more than—* I have unwavering satisfac- 
tion in the conclusion at which I have arrived, and my con- 
science tells me it is right.” But just such surely would be 
the profession of innumerable souls in the Anglican Com- 
munion, among the Wesleyans, nay, in the Salvation Army. 


Others give their reasons. It is natural to attempt to 
classify them. If we ask what repelled or expelled most of 
these converts who came from the Anglican ranks, it must 
be admitted that the strongest and commonest reason is the 
want of unity, and in particular the presence in the English 
Church of the Low Church party and view. It is not so 
much that the High Church attracts, though it naturally 
would attract those likely afterward to go to Rome, as that 
the Low Church repels them, and that the presence of the 
Low Church makes them dissatisfied with the High as only 
part of the same communion. This is a very old argument. 
Every one will remember how Gibbon fell “surely by a noble 
hand.” What were the weapons that noble hand wielded ? 
The “inconsistencies of the reformers, their variations, 
which are the mark of historical error, while the perpetual 
unity of the Catholic Church is the sign and test of infallible 
truth.” This argument of unity and infallibility is still 
potent, and appears again and again in these pages; and, in- 
deed, he who must have external unity and an external in- 
fallible oracle on earth must naturally be drawn towards Rome. 
It is a disadvantage we must accept. The English Church is 
not logical any more than the British Constitution. Like that, 
it includes very divergent, and even opposed, principles. But 
if a Christian can recognise no -“ comprehension,” if, like Mr- 
Berdoe in these pages, he can say that if he were not a 
Romanist he would not be a Christian at all but a Buddhist, 
perhaps he must be, and it is as well he should be, a 
Romanist. Thus some give no reason for their conversion ; 
others give reasons peculiar to the Church of Rome. <A reason 
that influences many is the See of Peter. Ubi Petrus ibi ecclesia. 
In effect, “I am of Cephas.” Others are attracted by a 
Visible Head. Others, oddly enough, give reasons which they 
think peculiar to the Romish Church, but which surely are 
not so. It is, they allege, the only Church in and by which 
the poor have the Gospel preached to them. It is the only 
truly missionary and international Church which goes into 
all the world and preaches the Gospel to every creature. 
That the Anglican Church is a Church of the poor can 
hardly be denied by any who know the Anglican Church or 
the poor, especially where they most abound, in the East End 
of London. That she does not go into the whole world, that 
she is not international, is hardly less obviously a mis- 
statement. 


The Roman Church is historically the Church of the 
Roman Empire, which has split up into many separate 
nations. The Anglican Church is the Church of an Empire 
which has suffered one great political split, but it is to be hoped 
it may be long before it suffers any more. She is at least 
quite as much the Church of the United States, if not more 
so, than the Romish Church. She isthe Church in Canada 
and Australia and New Zealand, daughter nations, if not 
separated nations. She is the Church of Hindoo and Chinese, 
of Maori and Red Indian. She has her coloured Bishops; 





and as Dr. Lightfoot said long ago im a fine and prophetic 
Sermon, the Archbishop of Canterbury, if not infallible, is, in 
a sense not realised when the phrase was coined in the 
Middle Ages, Papa alterius orbis. On the other hand, thy 
Papacy seems becoming more Italian and less cosmopolitay 
than of old, and the ultimate results of this have perhaps not 
yet been seen. Who will predict that in fifty years’ time the 
English Church will not be more widely spread than the 
Latin? These are dangerous and shifting arguments.) 
which to build a claim to a monopoly of truth, 


Of the individual stories perhaps the most attractive 
is that of Sir James Britten. He began as a decideg 
High Churchman, and was happy in his life and creed, 
Then he went into the country and found a very joy 
doctrine and irreverent service which shocked him, This 
was about 1866. Finally, distracted by the divergence, 
he fell in with Canon Bernard Smith of Marlow, who hag 
the great attraction of having been “one of the first 
of those Anglicans who gave up friends, position, and 
everything that could make life happy at the call’ of 
their Master,” and by his influence was finally converted, 
Very different is the experience of, it must be admitted, q 
rather silly American Evangelical lady. It is creditable to 
the honesty of the compilers of the volume that they admit 
her frank testimony. She was first repelled by an Evangelical 
parson who wore “a Geneva gown and bands, and, ye gods 
black silk gloves.” That drove her to a High Anglican church, 
Then she too was distressed by the want of unity, the 
Gorham decision, and the Protestantism of the Thirty. 
nine Articles. After some other experiences, she tried a 
Roman priest at a convent. What convinced her was 
that she did, as she herself says, a “very unladylike 
thing,’—listened at a half-open door while the priest talked 
to a poor woman. To her astonishment, the woman, 
though poor, was treated kindly and patiently. “I said 
in my heart as I returned to my chair, * Well, that 
man is a real Christian, and his Church is the true one.” 
Her Latin, with which she concludes, is not infallible. She 
ought not to attempt Latin, nor, indeed, ought another con- 
vert, a gentleman who writes, Portae infert non vincerit eam, 
The few words of Bishop Brownlow—recently, we regretted to 
see, taken from us—are interesting. ‘“ An institution,” he says, 
“which could survive all the abuses of Rome must be divine.” 
This is an argument of more weight than might appear. The 
truth is, the impression produced by this book is that if the 
Romish Church would rely more purely on her evangelical 
character, if that were less overlaid with policy and manage- 
ment, she would be far more formidably attractive. She 
would be so too if she were a little less scornful. One of 
the most attractive confessions in this book is that of Mr. 
H. de la Garde Grissell, well known to many generations of 
Oxford men, who can write :—‘“I felt satisfied, and still am, 
that many of my Protestant friends and relations were living 
in union with God and in a state of grace. Prayer at length 
obtained for me the inestimable happiness ot submitting 
myself to the Church.” We can say no more. He had his 
answer, others have theirs; only such in attitude is far more 
likely to convince others than that of Protessor Bredin, who 
though he has friends in the Anglican body, is constrained to 
say: “There may be heresies more fundamental than Angli- 
canism, there is none more contemptible.” 

We have said enough to show what the interest, and it isa 
real one, of these papers is. They are fragments of that 
most fascinating of all reading, sincere autobiography: 
These sixty-five men and women are not controversialists or 
confessors in the technical sense. They are hardly even a 
body of witnesses for Rome called to prove her case, and 
they are certainly liable to no cross-examination. If the 
book has weight, it will have it by virtue of the sympathy its 
sincerity will arouse. It will not, we think, convince or con- 
vert many. But it may serve another purpose if read with 
charity and allowance. It may enable Englishmen to under- 
stand the modern English Romanist, especially the Romanist 
by conversion, better ; neither to fear nor to dislike, much less 
to despise him, but to understand and appreciate more kindly 
what he is and how he comes to be what he is, 
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LADY SARAH LENNOX.* 

long time has so interesting a record as this volume 
and memoirs been published; interesting not only 
but as completing a wonderful shelf of biography. 
of Sir Charles Napier by his brother the historian, 
William Napier by his son-in-law Lord 
he Autobiography written by Sir George 
Napier for his children, and published after a generation had 
gone by, preserve for us in living words the image of a family 
group which for beauty and courage, for romantic temper 
and achievement, nobility of mind and body, las never been 
surpassed. Only in that group one figure was indistinctly 
portrayed, left vague and august. The mother of the 
Napiers was not only an imperial beauty, she was a woman 
with a famous and tragic history; and now for the first time 
we can study in its full development that life and character 
of which before we had only one fascinating glimpse in 
girlhood as the girl who refused a King, and a fuller yet 
imperfect vision in her correspondence with her soldier sons. 
The letters abound in other interest; they give us glimpses 
into the very heart of the great Whig party, revealed by one 
who, as sister to the Duke of Richmond, cousin and sworn 
friend to Charles Fox, when politics were largely a family 
ufair, knew the springs of politics through the stormy times 
of American war, Irish rebellion, and Napoleonic contest ; 
they show us pictures of the social life of the time, its scan- 
lals, its diversions, its dress, sketched by one great lady for 
another. The volume contains other documents, any one of 
vhich would give importance to the publication, notably 
che first Lord Hotland’s memoir of the events attending 
George II.’s death and George III.’s accession, marriage, and 
antry upon action, or Mrs. Fox’s journal relating her 
husband's death. And yet there is nothing in the book that 
san compete for a moment with the interest aroused and sus- 
tained by the woman herself who is its central figure. 


Nor for a 
of letters 
in itself, 
The Life 
the Life of Sir 
Aberdare, and t 


Lady Sarab Lennox, daughter of the second Duke of 
Richmond, had the misfortune to be orphaned of both her 
parents in early childhood, and was brought up at Carton by 
her sister, Lady Kildare, afterwards Duchess of Leinster. In 
1759 she—being then a girl of thirteen—was sent over to live at 
Holland House with another sister, who had made the famous 
runaway match with Henry Fox, afterwards Lord Holland. 
Even in those days a girl not yet fourteen, however beautiful, 
would not have been brought to Court; but Lady Sarah as a 
small child walking in Kensington Gardens with her nurse 
had struck up an odd friendship with the old King, and he 
desired to see her again. He found her too old to play with 
him, and, as he said in his pretty way, “ grown quite stupid,” 
but his heir was of another mind. A year later the heir was 
King, and Lady Sarah in the full power of her beauty, with 
no more discretion to control the use of it than was natural 
in a healthy, high-spirited girl of fifteen. The King con- 
tinued his admiration, and finally in March, 1861, made his 
curious, roundabout proposal to Lady Sarah’s cousin and life- 
long intimate, Lady Susan Fox Strangways, to whom the 
letters in this book are addressed. On Lady Sarah's next 
uppearance at Court the King came to her and asked her 
what she thought of the proposal that had been made for her 
to her friend. But the young beauty had red eyes, was very 
cross, and answered nothing; and George withdrew in a huff. 
The exquisite reason for Lady Sarah’s bad temper is given by 
that old intriguer, her brother-in-law, whose detailed account 
of lovers’ words and looks and quarrels and reconcilement is 
very droll reading. ‘The young Lord Newbattle, “a vain, 
insignificant puppy, lively, and not ugly,” was much in 
love with Lady Caroline Russell, and nothing would please 
Lady Sarah but to try her powers to get him away, and 
in the process she convinced herself that she was violently 
in love with him. But his parents were adverse, and if 
Lady Sarah had red eyes when she went to Court it 
was because a letter had come prohibiting the engagement. 
Lord Newbattle, however, persisted in clandestine meetings 
and came near to compromise her. All this was strongly 
impressed on the King by his advisers. Then came a sudden 





.* The Life and Letters of Lady Sarah Lennox, 1745-1826, Daughter of Charles 
Second Dule of Richmond, and successively the Wife of Sir Thomas Charles 
Sunbury, Bart., and of the Hon. George Napier; also a short Politwal Sketch of 
the Years 1769 to 1763, by Henry Fox, First Lord Holland. Edited by the 
Countess of chester and Lord Stavordale. With uumerous Photogravure 
Portraits, London; John Murray. (32s, net.] 








change. Lady Sarah fell from a horse and broke her leg; 
upon receipt of the news her favoured lover made a very heart- 
less remark, but the King showed the greatest concern. 
Lord Holland, who was the chief supporter of the ambitious 
project for his wife's sister, relates with glee ,in a letter how 
he impressed on the King all that the beloved one had 
suffered. “He drew up his breath, wreath’d himself, and 
made the countenance of one feeling pain himself (thinks I, 
you shall hear of that again).” And when Lady Sarah, more 
beautiful than ever, reappeared in May, his attentions 
redoubled. She had entirely shaken off her fancy for Lord 
Newbattle, and was willing to play her part. The second of 
her letters describes how she has been schooled, what she is 
to say, how she is to look. A postscript added is simply 
delightful. “ P.S.—I went Thursday but nothing was said; 
I won’t go jiggetting for ever if I hear nothing I can tell him.” 
The next is the epistle printed in Sir G. Trevelyan’s Life of 
Fox, and therefore known to everybody. Still, one may recall 
a sentence :— 

“I did not cry, I assure you, which I believe you will, as I 

know you were more set upon it than I was. Thething I am most 
angry at, is looking so like a fool,as I shall for having gone so 
often for nothing, but I don’t much care; if he was to change his 
mind again (which can’t be thuugh), and not give me a very 
good reason for his conduct, I would not have him, for if he is 
so weak as to be governed by everybody I shall have but a bad 
time of it.” 
She was quite right, and so no doubt were the advisers who 
married him more according to his degree in point of station 
and of intelligence, but he does not seem to have behaved 
like a gentleman,—though we admit that we only have 
the story from one side, and that the lady's. The wound 
however, was forgotten in the death of a pet squirrel, 
for which Lady Sarah was consoled by the adoption of 
a young hedgehog. All these details we owe to Lord 
Holland, who also insisted that she should take her revenge 
by appearing in all her splendour beside the poor little Queen 
as chief bridesmaid. It was, as she philosophically remarked, 
the best way of seeing the Coronation. 


So ended, before she was sixteen and had come to a know 
ledge of herself and her character, as exciting an episode as 
ever befell a young girl. It left no regrets, but she never 
forgot it. In her letters the King is never mentioned with 
indifference. Fifteen years later, when much experience had 
made a very different creature of her, she writes to her friend 
concerning the American War,—for both friends were pas- 
sionately Pro-American (to speak the dialect of to-day) :— 
“You talk of the time when we used to fancy great things ; 
Iam sure I can thank God very sincerely I am not Queen, 
for in the first place I should have quarrelled with His 
Majesty long before this, and my head would have been off 
probably. But if I had loved and liked him, and not had 
interest enough to prevent this war, I should certainly go 
mad to think a person I loved was the cause of such a 
shameful war.” She was feminine enough never to be quite 
charitable towards the Queen, but towards George himself hex 
feelings are best expressed by this letter written in a day 
when happiness had come to her, late but in full measure. 
though bringing poverty with it. In 1804 she was (though 
she did not know it) by her husband's deathbed with nine 
children on their hands, when she wrote :— 

“T am one who will keep the King’s marriage day with un- 
feigned joy and gratitude to Heaven that I am not in Her 
Majesty’s place! it was the happiest day for me, in as much as 
I like better to attend my dear sick husband than a King. 
I like my sons better than 1 like the Royal Sons” (whom, how- 
ever, she always spoke of with kindness), “ thinking them better 
annimals and more likely to give me comfort in my old age; and 
I like better to be a subject than subject to the terrors v2 stoyalty 
in these days of trouble. It’s pleasant to have /ived to be satistied 
of the great advantages of a lot which in those days I might 
have deemed unlucky. Ideas of fifteen and sixty cannot well 
assimilate, but mine began at fourteen, for if you remember I 
was not near fifteen when my poor head began to be turned. 
eeaceers I ought to have been in my nursery, and I shall ever 
think it was unfair to bring me iato the world while a child. 
Au reste, Lam delighted to bear the King is so well, for I am 
exceedingly partial to him. I always consider him as an old 
friend that has been in the wrong.” 

Sixteen years later, at the King’s funeral, there attended 
an old blind woman, who yet kept some of her monumental 
beauty. She was then the mother of sons already distin- 
guished, who so loved and honoured her that her daughter- 
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in-law, Mrs. George Napier, induced her to write down what 
she could of the course of conduct that had produced so 
perfect a relationship. The document is the last, but not 
Yet the woman to 
whose perfection as wife and mother this is only one of many 
testimonies, each more eloquent than the other, began life 
She married before she was sixteen 
Sir Charles Bunbury, a handsome and popular young man, 
chiefly known to fame as owner of the first Derby winner. 
After some five years of cheerful but childless married life in 
the fashionable world, Lady Sarah was involved in a violent 
After a 
daughter had been born she left her home to go to her lover; 
hved with him for three months; then, yielding to her family’s 
representations, left him and came to the home of her brother, 
the Duke of Richmond, was divorced, and for twelve years 
lived a very lonely life, devoting herself to her daughter, but 
following from her retirement all the movement of the world. 
She was thirty-six when she met Napier, then an officer in her 
The marriage was for both an impru- 
Napier’s 
praise has been best spoken by his son: “None of us is his 
equal,” wrote the conqueror of Scinde, and the historian 


the least, of those given in this book. 


with a terrible mistake. 


passion with her cousin, Lord William Gordon. 


brother's regiment. 
dence, and none was ever more amply justified. 


endorsed the judgment. 


Space forbids further comment, but we have only faintly 


indicated the varied interest of this book, which is amongst 


other things the record of a friendship between two women 
that lasted close on seventy years, over many absences, across 


many distances, through many differences on private conduct 
and political affairs, with the utmost freedom of temperate 
speech preserved. Lady Susan, she also the heroine of a 
romance, is in her way a figure only less interesting than her 
friend; and her comment written in 1820 on the changes she 
had seen is one of the things that make us feel that we have 
not changed for the better as the world has advanced. 





MR. T. W. RUSSELL’S APOLOGIA, AND A REPLY.* 
Mr. T. W. RussELt’s book may be taken us designed to a 
large extent for the purpose ‘of accounting for, and, if 
possible, justifying, the remarkable modification, not to say 
transformation, of his political attitude, which has caused 
surprise, and even pain, in many quarters. There is in its 
historical portions a great deal with which we agree. It is 
marked by much of the clearness and cogency of statement in 
dealing with complicated issues which generally characterise 
Mr. Russell’s public utterances. But, with all this, there is a 
sense of chasm between the case actually made out and the 
position which the advocate himself reaches. In the main, 
the review which he offers of British policy in Ireland since 
the Union is both ably and fairly done. The ground has, no 
doubt, been pretty well worked before, and we do not think 
that over the greater part of the story Mr. Russell's contri. 
bution will serve appreciably to modify the conclusions 
already arrived at by fair-minded students of the period under 
consideration. At the same time, we should like to emphasise 
the fact that, dark as the general effect of his narrative is, 
Mr. Russell's review of events from 1800 to 1870 is not at all 
an undiscriminating indictment of British statesmen and 
politicians. He does full justice to the intention, and 
even to the fruits, of their efforts at different periods, 
before and since the latter of those dates, in face of 
the magnitude of the “religious difficulty” in Ireland, to 
provide, or stimulate the provision of, education of 
various grades in that country, though he thinks, as 
we do, that much more remains to be done in the University 
sphere before Parliament can be thought to have discharged 
its duty in that regard. Nor can he be said to lay any unfair 
stress on British responsibility in relation to the terrible 
tragedy of the Famine. Again, when we come to the period 
(1868) of what Mr. Russell calls the “ Great Awakening,” we 
should not wish for a sketch written, on the whole, in a 
fairer spirit of the successive efforts made by both political 
parties to grapple with the needs of the Irish situation as 
they respectively became alive to them. The same temper 
animates the following lines—quoted from the excellent 


*(1.) Ireland and the Empire: a Review, 1800-1900. By T. W. Russell, M.P. 
for South Tyrone. London : Grant Richards. [6s.]——(2.) The irish Land 
Problem, and How to Solve it: a Defence of Irish Landlords. By Dudley 8. A. 
Cosby. London: R. Brimley Johnson, (1s. 6d. net.] 


chapter on “ Balfourian Amelioration”—in which the 
of the thirty and more years of effort since the “ 
are summed up :— 

‘**No one,” says Mr. Russell, “can say that thes 
years either of neglect or of wrong-doing. In rie: box 
years have been full of well-doing, marked by a real desig 
serve the country; and the harvest has been, and is now be} 
reaped. For many years Ireland has enjoyed profound peas 
illegal methods have been at a discount; law and order ha’ 
reigned supreme. .... . It is impossible to doubt the hoai 
effect of the great policy which has been carried out. It jg 
the Land Question the real peace of the country depends, ‘ 
Making every allowance for the shortcomings of legislation, alloy. 
ing for maladministration by officials, and for the unfortuna 
interpretation placed upon certain sections of the statutes by 
Courts, the results are clear and manifest. The United Trish 
League is a very different organisation from the Land 4 
its methods are not so appalling as those of the Plan of (ap. 
paign. It would be impossible now to get large numbers of ma 
to give up their farms and go out on the roadside, 4} 
that kind of thing is over and done with for ever. The peop) 
would not rise to it; their leaders would not stoop to ask the 
sacrifice. No: the Land Acts have told upon the peace of thy 
country, and the Irish Members are strong enough to secure by 
constitutional means all that is required to make the code cop. 
plete and effective.” 


Excellent, all this, both in substance and in tone. By 
—and here is the chasm of which we have spoken—when ye 
follow Mr. Russell, we find him landed, of in a series of 
amendments to the present land code, but in a strenuous and 
impassioned contention that, as now worked, it produces such 
injustice to tenants as compared with landlords, and also such 
anomalous inequalities among different classes of occupier, 
that its continued existence is intolerable. These injustices, 
these anomalies, must all be swept away, and instead of any 
attempt at the further rectification of the working of duj 
ownership, there must be established all over the country 
one single proprietary class, to consist of those persons, and 
those alone, who at the time of the Act to be passed for 
their benefit happen to be in occupation of the land. And 
further, we are plainly given to understand that if the British 
taxpayer, through his representatives in Parliament, declines 
to favour the pledging of the national credit for the rapid 
carrying through of this vast economic revolution, Ireland 
will be plunged once more into disorder, to which concession 
will be necessary :— 

“* Whether the end [of Irish landlordism] is to come by violent 
or by constitutional means,” writes Mr. tiussell, “is the only 
question open. Every good citizen must preter—vastly prefer— 
the latter. I believe the revolution can be carried peacefully, 
that the landlords can be saved from the absolute ruin that 
otherwise awaits them. But the end, in any case, is certain. It 
is for the British Parliament and the British people to decide 
between constitutional action and those violent und illegal pro- 
ceedings which have secured so much for the Irish people in the 
past. Violence, as I have shown, has been their main weapon; 
it is high time that common-sense had a turn.” 

There is a startling inconsistency in the employment 
of this language of undisguised menace in regard to the 
agrarian situation by an author who has _ himself 
acknowledged, in the passage previously quoted, that “the 
Irish Members are strong enough to secure by constitu- 
tional means all that is required to make the [land] code 
complete and effective.” We are unable to reconcile the writer 
of the one passage with the writer of the other, and we find 
nothing in the intervening:seventy pages, or in those that 
follow, to justify so extraordinary a transition. Indeed, we 
must frankly say that the suggestion that violence would be 
in the least a natural or excusable outcome of the grievances 
on which Mr. Russell lays stress involves its author in the 
gravest responsibility. There is nothing new to-day in the 
special advantages enjoyed by the tenants who have bought 
under the Purchase Acts of 1885 and 1891. They are, no doubt, 
very considerable. The average number of years’ purchase of 
the judicially fixed rent, which has been usually made the 
basis of assisted purchase, is so low—only about seventeen— 
that the rate of repayment of interest and principal together, 
spread over forty-nine years, has come to about 25 or 30 per 
cent. less than the judicial rent, which wherever purchase is 
not arranged the tenant, of course, goes on paying indefinitely. 
That is a very agreeable thing for the purchasing farmers, 
and must commonly, one would think, make tenants ready, and 
even anxious, to buy. But that the tenant whose landlord does 
not wish to sell, at any rate at the low figure usually obtain- 
able, is the victim of an oppressive and provocative grievance, 
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nt fixed (and in the vast majority of cases greatly 
ourt, together with extensive freedom in 
t if he wishes to give up his tenancy,— 

: us to be a position which outrages both 
—. and morality. Into the detail of j the state- 
ments put forward by Mr. Russell as illustrative of pro- 
landlord bias in the chief Land Commission, as at present 
constituted, it is impossible, and it would not be necessary 
if it were possible, for us to go here, for in the judgment of 
the British public he will rightly be held to answer those 
charges of bias over and over again by one of the arguments 
which he employs in defence of his demand for universal 
compulsory purchase. In answer to the contention that the 
landlord ought not to be compelled to sell on terms which 
would involve him, when the purchase-money was reinvested 
in Consols, in a heavy reduction of income, Mr. Russell 
points out that the first and second quindecennial revisions of 
rent having resulted together in an average reduction of 42 per 
cent. in rents, it is “ almost certain” that the third revision, at 
the end of another ten years, will result in “‘ widespread ruin” 
to the members of that class. Could there be a more conclu- 
sive admission that the Courts have not been, are not now, 
and are not expected ever to become, biassed in favour of the 
landlords? We have never held any brief for the Irish land- 
lords, not a few of whom have in the past, in our belief, been 
the worst enemies of their own order, and we strongly con- 
demn the action of that section of them who adopted the plan 
of punishing the Government for their liberal policy in Ireland 
by securing the return of a nominee of Mr. Redmond’s in place 
of Mr. Horace Plunkett in South Dublin County. But whether 
that attachment to the Union which almost all of them have 
professed in former years was genuine, or was largely based on 
material motives, as Mr. Russell has now persuaded himself, 
they are our fellow-creatures and fellow-subjects, many of 
whom have suffered much, through no fault of their 
own, from legislation designed to repair the neglect 
and blunders of Parliament in former years. That 
being so, the British public, we trust and believe, will 
not be persuaded by Mr. Russell or any one else into an 
attempt to put a final term to agrarian troubles in Ireland by 
the further sacrifice of the interests of a class which happens 
to be unpopular. 

The Irish landlords are hardly to be altogether con- 
gratulated on the champion whom they have found in 
Mr. Dudley Cosby, who has lately brought out a little book 
called The Irish Land Problem, and How to Solve it. Seldom 
has our reviewing experience brought before us composition 
ofa more slovenly quality than that illustrated by some of 
Mr. Cosby’s sentences. Nor is he, even when his grammar is 
not halting, an effective writer. Yet undoubtedly those who 
read his little book, part of which is described as a rejoinder, 
by which we think he means a reply, to Mr. Russell, will find 
their attention drawn to several things which Mr. Russell in 
his more elaborate treatment of the subject from a different 
point of view has, very strangely, omitted to consider. Such, 
for example, are the strong and unanimous confirmation 
by the Commission presided over by Sir Edward Fry, which 
reported in 1898, of many of the allegations made against 
the working of the Land Courts from the landlord's point 
of view; the arbitrariness of an enactment turning all exist- 
ing occupiers into proprietors; and, in particular, the un- 
fairness of making a great new land settlement from which 
the labourers are excluded. Mr. Cosby's own plan for the 
solution of the Irish land question is, instead of a com- 
pulsory universal purchase of agricultural holdings by their 
existing occupiers at some nineteen years’ purchase, as 
(apparently) proposed by Mr. Russell, the offer of an induce- 
ment to all landlords in the shape of purchase-money 
or land stock to the amount of twenty-five years’ purchase 
at the existing rents. In the existing state of the national 
finances, however, we see not the slightest chance of the 
adoption of either of the plans to which we have called 
attention as a means of escape from the doubtless very large 
amount of friction and expense, both public and private, 
connected with the working of the existing Irish land code. 
It does not follow that no means exist for the mitigation of 
those admitted evils. On the contrary, while the gradual 
extension of an occupying proprietary is unquestionably 
always to be aimed at, our own belief is that some system of 
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automatic adjustment of rents, such as the Fry Commission 
evidently had in view, might meet a great part of the need, 
and that it ought not by any means to pass the wit of man 
to devise such a scheme on lines the common-sense and equity 
of which would command the general assent of Irish opinion. 

But though we hold that a scheme of universal compulsory 
purchase is now impossible, and that having adopted the 
gradual and voluntary system for the creation of a peasant 
proprietary we must adhere to it, we hold that it would have 
been better to have adopted a universal instead of a partial 
scheme in 1891. We argued so at the time, and believe we 
argued rightly. But our plea was not admitted, and the 
voluntary system was established. In this decision of the 
Legislature, unless we are mistaken, Mr. T. W. Russell at the 
time acquiesced. In our view, then, we cannot now go back 
and reverse the decision of 1891, though, as we have said, we 
would do everything to facilitate the working of the existing 
Purchase Acts. Without any compulsion they might be 
made far more attractive to the landlord than they are at 
present. 





IMPERIUM ET LIBERTAS.* 

WE are sorry, on the whole, that Mr. Holland has given to 
his remarkable study in the history and politics of the 
British Empire the somewhat hackneyed title which it 
bears, and this despite his rendering of libertas et imperium 
as characteristic of the British Empire,—power exercised 
over oneself and over others. For the book is one which it 
will be the desire, we may perhaps say the necessity, of 
every student of the higher politics of the Empire to read 
carefully. The development of the Empire—through the 
road of the American Revolution—the relations to the con- 
trolling Imperial authority of the various more or less self- 
governing States which comprise it, and the character and 
the ideals of the collective organisation as a whole as 
these stand before the world at the beginning of the 
twentieth century, are discussed by Mr. Holland in a 
vein of modest conviction, and withal of illuminating criti- 
cism, supported by apt quotation and example, which is very 
instructive. 

There are two points of view from which the British Empire 
stands to be discussed at the present day,—as a system of ideas 
or principles moving slowly towards their realisation in history ; 
or as a group of expedients in government under difficul- 
ties, directed towards the material interests of the governed, 
by an expansive people whose energies envelop the globe. 
It is with the latter standpoint that the practical politician 
is more concerned, and it is from it that Mr. Holland’s 
outlook is directed. The advantages of the modern Empire 
are, Mr. Holland considers, that it secures to each of its weaker 
component parts the safety against outer foes which each 
country would possess were it itself a mighty Power, each 
part sharing the strength of the whole. In commercial 
warfare—the modern war of tariffs—a nation depending on 
raw material from other countries for its own manufactories 
might be hard hit by nations who, for their own purposes, 
excluded such manufactured articles; whereas in an Empire 
made up of countries possessing different climates, indus- 
tries, and circumstances each member has a greater security 
against such a war of tariffs than if it stood alone. Finally, 
the risk of actual war within the Empire is reduce.. to the 
minimum, the constitutional lawyer, as Mr. Holland happily 
puts it, taking practically ever and invariably “the place 
of that most primitive advocate, the soldier.” English 
Colonial policy in its first stages approximated to the 
Roman ideal, the English in America being deemed to 
be, in the fullest sense of the word, English subjects. 
After the American Revolution it seemed to favour the 
Greek system, but it ended by becoming what it is,— 
British and original. To obtain a grasp of this modern 
Colonial idea it is necessary, Mr. Holland considers, to ad- 
vance through the American Revolution, Canadian history 
being afterwards the bridge between the older and newer 
conceptions. “The American Revolution” is dealt with in a 
way which shows that a good deal of labour and research has 
been bestowed on the subject. It is a most interesting 
chapter. Mr. Holland is never dry, and the Englishman 
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equally with the American will find much to instruct, and 
nothing to offend. Grenville, Townshend, and North, repre- 
senting British opinion at the time, made out a strong case 
for the right of Parliament to tax the Colonies, supported by 
precedents (“usurpations,” according to Franklin) and by 
good arguments. One of the great faults of the British 
nation as a people lies, however, in its lack of imagination ; 
and it never rose in imagination to the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the American case. These are well put in a letter 
quoted from Franklin, written in the spring of 1770 :— 

“That the Colonies originally were constituted distinct States, 
and intended to be continued thus, is clear to me from a thorough 
consideration of their original charters and the whole conduct of 
the Crown and the nation towards them till the Restoration. 
Since that period the Parliament has usurped an authority of 
making laws for them which before it had not. We have for 
some time submitted to their usurpation, partly through ignor- 
ance, and partly through our weakness and inability to contend.” 
That there was no inherent hostility to the English con- 
nection in itself is well shown by another letter of Franklin 
to his son, written five years later, recounting an interview 
with Lord Chatham :— 

“T assured him that having more than once travelled almost 
from one end of the continent to the other, and kept a great 
variety of company, eating, drinking, and conversing with them 
freely, you never heard in any conversation, from any person, 
drunk or sober, the least expression of a wish for separation, or 
a hint that such a thing would be advantageous to America.” 
The result of the subsequent conflict was, “on one side, the 
birth of the American Republic, and on the other, the rise of 
those principles upon which now stand the British Colonia] 
Empire.” But Mr. Holland looks back (why not forward ?) 
to that other ideal, “at least as worthy as that for which 
Washington fought,” at which, according to Lecky, the world 
ought to have arrived,—‘ one free, industrial, and pacific 
Commonwealth, comprising the whole English-speaking race, 
holding the richest plains of Asia in subjection, blending all 
that was most venerable in an ancient civilisation with the 
redundant energies of a youthful society, and likely in a few 
generations to outstrip every competitor, and acquire an 
indisputable ascendency on the globe.” 

In Part IL., dealing with Canada, the interest of the book 
is more than maintained. The two great problems which have 
been satisfactorily worked in the history of Canada under the 
statesmanship of Lord Durham and Lord Elgin are, Mr. 
Holland considers, (1) how self-government, as far as relates 
to internal affairs, as full and free as that existing in Great 
Britain, could be granted to Colonies without severance of the 
bond uniting them to the Empire; (2) how populations too 
much divided by race or extent of territory to manage all 
their affairs in a single legislative assembly could be combined 
in a Federal bond for certain common purposes, while leaving 
sufficient autonomy to the several provinces. In dealing 
with Ireland from the point of view of the Empire, the 
Home-rule Bills of 1885 and 1893 are considered to have 
been impracticable, and there are now, Mr. Holland con- 
siders, only three modes of action as regards this vexed 
question :—(1) to make no large change at all; (2) to place 
Ireland on the footing of a self-governing Colony; (3) to de- 
centralise the United Kingdom upon Federal lines, retaining 
the unity yet giving a real constitutional personality to the 
several component kingdoms. The last method is the one 
favoured as the only one likely permanently to settle the 
Home-rule controversy. 

The concluding chapters of the book deal with the future 
of the British Empire. The justice of Colonial contributions 
to defray the costs of protecting the Empire is considered to 
be obvious, and a question, moreover, year by year becoming 
more pressing to the British taxpayer. But supposing such 
contribution is made by the Colonies; they will then require 
a voice in the matter as to how those moneys shall be spent. 
If war is to be made, and they are to pay their part share, 
they will not be content to have the matter settled by the 
Cabinet of our House of Commons. Mr. Holland suggests 
that the Parliament at Westminster should remain, as it 
were, “the Metropolitan See” of the Empire, and that 
England will have to melt into the British Empire as Rome 
had to melt into the Roman. As to the government of the 
Empire, Mr. Holland is inclined to favour the establishment 
of an Imperial Council, with high permanent officials ap- 
pointed by the Crown, with the approval of that body, to look 





. *y° WR 
after affairs naval, military, and external in which the 
Empire is jointly interested, such officials being permanent, 


Mr. Holland’s book is the contribution of a thinking mind 
to the subject he has taken in hand. We should like to have 
seen the trade relations of the Empire discussed in more 
comprehensive spirit, and with a wider acquaintance with the 
literature of this branch of the inquiry. Some of the con. 
clusions reached in the book would have to be modified in the 
light of such facts as are set forth, for instance, in the two 
articles on England’s commercial policy towards the Colonies 
since the Treaty of Paris which Professor John Davidson, of 
the University of New Brunswick, recently contributed to the 
Political Science Quarterly. 





NOVELS. 


SONS OF THE SWORD.* 

Ir is matter for satisfaction as well as surprise to encounte 
a romance of war in which the scene is not laid in South 
Africa. Of such romances and stories not one in a hundred 
has been written by an actual participant in the conflict. Those 
who have actually been through the mill are not likely, even if 
they possess the power, to wish to transmute their experi. 
ences into fiction yet awhile. The war is still too close to ng 
to admit either of historical or historico-romantic tieatment, 
The historian cannot yet see things in their true perspective; 
the romancer is hampered by having to reckon amongst his 
readers with hundreds, or possibly thousands, who “ have been 
there” themselves, and cannot be expected to acquiesce with 
equanimity in a second-hand or imaginary version of actions 
and incidents still fresh in their memory. But our gratitude 
to Mrs. Woods is not merely based on the negative ground of 
abstention from South Afriea. Therein she has merely shown 
artistic discretion. On the other hand, her courage is suff- 
ciently proved by her tackling so mighty a theme-as the 
Peninsular War, and introducing among her dramatis 
personae Napoleon and Sir John Moore. But this courage 
is largely justified by results. Sons of the Sword, which 
takes the form of a series of episodes rather than of a 
continuous narrative, is not only engaging in its human 
interest, rich in incident, eloquent and even poetic in its 
intimate appreciation of the glory, the beauty, and the helpless. 
ness of Spain, but it is marked, especially in the character of 
the heroine, by a gaiety and abandon—not always encountered 
in Mrs. Woods’s previous work—which lend all the greater 
effect, by the law of contrast, to a picture in which of necessity 
there is everywhere plurima mortis tmago. 

While making free use of historical personages in sub- 
sidiary réles, Mrs. Woods judiciously follows the example of 
the great masters of historical romance in inventing her 
principals. Hector Vidal is a beau sabreur on Napoleon's 
Staff; Angela Dillon is a détenue, an Irish girl who has lived 
so long in France as to pass for a Frenchwoman. Her 
father, an Irish merchant with extensive business connections 
in Spain, is employed on the commissariat of the English 
Army; her brother is fighting with the guerrilleros. Angela, 
longing to join her family, accepts the offer of an engage- 
ment in the company of the Carmona, a famous Spanish prima 
donna and favourite of Napoleon’s, in whose train sh2 has 
been bidden to Madrid. The Carmona, it should be explained, 
had in eurlier years been befriended by Mr. Dillon, and 
while professionally unable to dispense with the patronage 
of Napoleon, remains a fervid patriot at heart. Here 
are all the materials for an excellent imbrogho. Angela 
is young, attractive, coquettish, yet innocent, and every 
one but the Carmona takes it for granted that she really is 
what she pretends to be,—an actress. Her awakening is rude 
enough, for she attracts the sinister attentions of the Emperor 
himself, and only saves her honour under dire compulsion by 
the false admission that Colonel Vidal, whose suit she has 
rejected, is her lover. We will not discount the pleasure in 
store for the readers of Mrs. Woods's spirited romance by 
tracing in detail the sequel of this confession, which gravely 
compromises the career of Vidal, yet serves its turn in the 
gradual process by which the miles gloriosus, the complacent 
lady-killer, isconverted into a devout and chivalrous lover. The 
relations of hero and heroine form a charming illustration 











* Sons of the Sword. By Margaret L. Woods. London: W. Heinemann. [6s.} 
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, araphrase of a Greek maxim that “to 
. canny Nberal cfaaniion.” But it is no tale of carpet 
“= hip that Mrs. Woods has to unfold. Angela’s efforts 
wun wf to her own people cause her to be arrested as a spy; 
rE she follows the track of the French army, 
“ay in the disguise of a peasant into the mountains, falls 
— Sir John Moore on his retreat to Corunna, is re- 
ont by the French, and covers the whole gamut of peril, 
pe sion and misery. The splendour and squalor of 
Napoleonic warfare are set before us in a series of brilliant 
tableaux, so realistic as to reconcile us to Mrs. Woods's very 
free use of the long arm of coincidence to secure points of 


contact between Vidal and Angela. 


It is probable that in laying on local colour an author is 
less likely to commit anachronisms in writing of Spain—the 
Cathay of Europe—than of any other civilised country. The 
Spaniard of to-day is as dignified, as courteous, und on ocea- 
sion as ferocious as he was in the first decade of the nine- 
teenth century, and Mrs. Woods—as readers of her charming 
“Pastels from Spain” in the Cornhill will readily remember 
—has studied the Spain of to-day with the sympathetic 
insight of an artist. In proof alike of this sense of the 
picturesque and the delicate manner in which the hero's 
regeneration is indicated, we may quote a passage from the 
chapter describing the sequel to Vidal’s rescue by Angela, or 
Séraphine, as she is known by her stage associates :— 


“The party had now left the soa‘xed plain for the barren Sierra, 
and the guards no longer rode on each side of Vidal. Ignorant 
of the Spanish language, unarmed, ill-mounted, with murder 
waiting its opportunity in the heart of every peasant he met, he 
could have small temptation to attempt escape. Sometimes one, 
sometimes the other of the guerrilleros would dismount and lead 
her pony up or down stony places, although it was almost as 
sure-footed as a mule and of more agreeable manners. The faces 
of these men, more rudely cut than those ef the Madrileiios, with 
the thick dark hair chopped straight on their foreheads and 
plastered down on their temples to meet small whiskers, ex- 
pressed now only that good-nature, that sympathetic courtesy 
which was the normal side of their character. That they were 
capable of stern cruelty, of vindictive ferocity, Miss Dillon knew 
by the evidence of her own senses; yet she could not believe it. 
Such difficulty has even the supplest of Northern minds in fully 
grasping the elements of Southern character. The amiability is 
real, the ferocity is real ; and the combination is nearly as much 
beyond our comprehension as the most abstruse theological doc- 
trine of the Nature of the Divinity. Séraphine talked with them 
as well as she was able, but the weakness of her Spanish limited 
conversation. And during the greater part of the way it was 
Hector Vidal who rode beside her or walked at her pony’s head. 
The Sierras over which they were now journeying were scarcely 
mountains, but rather hills, of a kind which in another climate 
would be clothed with fern and heather, and wrapped about the 
feet ina velvet luxuriance of leafage. Here the bare bones of 
the ancient earth are scantily clothed with low grey thymey- 
scented shrubs, or overshadowed by black woods of pine or ilex, 
which cling to crag and boulder with twisted, obstinate roots, 
and starved and stunted, yet unconquerable, plume with serried 
darkness the long waving line of the heights which overlook the 
plain. From time to time the travellers caught a glimpse of a 
distant mountain-peak, glittering pure silver; but from these 
hills the snow had melted, except for patches lingering on 
the higher points, perhaps ‘ waiting for more,’ as in England 
the country people say. Hector Vidal had never in his life 
been so happy as he was walking at Séraphine’s bridle- 
rein, and this although so dark a cloud hung over his once 
brilliant career. The thing will appear absurd, incredible, to 
those who, in the course of half a century or so of existence, have 
never learned the secret of love; to those who have it will seem 
too obvious to be worth stating. For so it is with the things of 
the heart. For twenty-eight years the body and, in a measure, 
the mind of Hector Vidal had been living and thriving, and now 
something else in him, call it a heart or a soul, awoke and flung 
its windows open to the sun. And the strangest thing was that 
he could have sworn that, after all, it had never been more than 

asleep, and waiting for this sun, aware of this splendour 
travelling up over the dark edge of the earth to strike at such a 
moment on its casement. ‘To another eye the face of Séraphine, 
pale and worn with the fatigue and emotions of the last crowded 
days, would have appeared robbed of near all its charms, except 
when illuminated by the fugitive light of her smile. ‘To Vidal 
that face was now, even now, the loveliest in the world, and often 
furtively, when he fancied she did not see him, he would gaze 
upon it, endeavouring to fix every aspect and lineament in his 
memory, clear beyond all danger of dimness. And Séraphine was 
gad, because all enmity and sense of mutual wrong between them 
was wiped out, although the consequences of such enmity and 
Wrong remained behind, as it is the disagreeable habit of conse- 
quences to do. Her gaiety, perbaps her coquetry, reasserted 
itself, and they made some laughter and a little wit as they went. 
What they talked of is not worth recording, for while speech is 
the embodiment of thought, it is only the electric wire of emotion. 
ey too seemed to belong to a diiferent world from their com- 


panions, almost as much as though they bad been thrown together 
on an island inhabited else only by harmless savages.” 

The story closes on a tragic but not a hopeless note; indeed, 
the last page reverses the classic saying, for in the mid fount 
of Angela’s bitterness there is to be found a drop of consoling 
sweetness. We can cordially commend to our readers Mrs. 
Woods’s story, which, if not faultless in construction, is 
marked throughout by a clear conception of character and 
notable distinction of manner. 








The Ballet-Dancer, and On Guard. By Matilde Serao. (W. 
Heinemann. 6s.)—These stories by Madame Serao are at once 
beautiful and terrible. The method of her art is to move and 
instruct, not by any obvious didacticism of manner or con- 
clusion, but by delicately defining a character of exceptional 
loveliness against an unvompromisingly realistic background, and 
allowing it to suffer the frustration or deterioration that too often 
occurs in real life. Carmela Minino, the modest ballet-dancer, 
without beauty, means, or friends, fights a brave battle in the 
beginning, but yields to the pressure of circumstance before the 
story ends. But her lapse is the cause of such bitter humiliation 
and sorrow to herself that one recognises her as one of those to 
whom “ much will be forgiven because she loved much.” And 
this is the more truly and the more artistically indicated in that 
her great love and her sin are kept apart. The story is a cruel 
tragedy, but it is justified by its powerful truth and exquisite 
art. “On Guard” gives us a glimpse of convict life in Italy, and 
a hero in the person of Captain Gigli, the humane Governor of 
the prison island. Nothing could be more pathetic than the 
conflict in the Governor’s heart between his sense of Christian 
duty towards the criminals under his care, and tenderness for the 
shrinking fastidiousness of his wife. The whole situation, and 
every character in the story, stand out with a distinctness and 
vividness that is more than picturesque,—it is sculpturesque. 


Fancy Free. By Eden Phillpotts. (Methuen and Co. 6s.)— Under 
the title Fancy Free, Mr. Phill) % : gives us a collection of clever 
and amusing jeua d esprit with w great variety [of motives. The 
idea of “ Quite Out of the Common ” is particularly entertaining. 
Two men who dislike one another make, in a moment of irrita- 
tion, two bets,—a thousand pounds that Norton Bellamy will for 
a whole day refuse to act on every bit of advice tendered him by 
his friends and others, and another thousand pounds that the 
narrator will on the same day meekly take and act upon every 
bit of advice given him by his friends. Before one o’clock, both 
men find themselves and one another in the hands of the police. 
“Tarver’s Transmigrations ”’ is a humorous practical application 
of the theories of esoteric Buddhism, and the picture of the tiger 
in the “ Zoo” when Tarver is within him is even better than the 
description. The ghost that nobody listens to is good also ; and 
cat-fanciers might do worse than ponder the experiences of 
* Shah,’ as related in the “ Diary of a Perfect Gentleman.” 

The Road to Frontenac. By Samuel Merwin. (John Murray. 
6s.)—This is an exciting story of adventures among the Redskins 
of New France in 1687. It begins with the return to Quebec of 
the hero, Captain Menard, after several years of hardships and 
fighting in the country of the Five Nations. He was the indis- 
pensable man, and so with only a day’s holiday he was ordered te 
set out again with despatches for Frontenac. The authorities 
were planning a big campaign against the Indians, but were 
carrying out their arrangement with such publicity and want of 
judgment that the savages were rising before the French were 
ready for them. A few hours before Menard was to start he was 
told that he must take Mlle. St. Denis with him, as circum- 
stances made it necessary that she should go at once to Frontenac. 
The party consisted of the Captain, the maid, an old priest, a 
young Lieutenant, and the rowers for the canoe, for the journey 
was up the St. Lawrence River. Things went smoothly at firsts 
but soon they were set upon by Indians, and after a sharp 
struggle they were taken captives to a village of the Onondagas. 
By what acts of courage, endurance, and wisdom they were 
enabled to escape the reader must find out for himself. The 
story is not all tomahawks and muskets though, for Mademoiselle 
is charming as well as plucky, and the Captain's chivalrous 
devotion to her is well told. Father Claude is a good example of 
a missionary who, with all his kindliness and belief in his con- 
verts, can shoot as straight as any one. The descriptions of the 
woods and rivers, the sunny days and the glowing camp fires, 
make a picturesque background to the romance. 

Great Lowlands. By Annie E. Holdsworth (Mrs. Lee-Hamilton). 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.)—This is a rather syualid story, 
told in a powerful manner by one who knows how to treat her 





subject, no doubt from personal observation. The interest 
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centres round the characters of two women and a maz, in a little 
fishing town near Liverpool. Interwoven with their lives are 
those of other persons, all of the lower middle class Noncon- 
formist type, a combination of religion and trade, piety and pence. 
They are all well drawn; Mrs. Nettlefold and;her husband, the 
Deacon, for instance, are very lifelike. But the two women and 
the man stand out vividly from their surroundings. The man, 
Mr. Ross, is the newly appointed minister to the Independent 
Chapel of Great Lowlands. Young and impulsive, gifted with 
flowery eloquence and enthusiasm, he was weak and emotional 
and without much knowledge of life or real piety. Of the 
women, Ruth, the daughter of the Deacon, is Michael Ross’s first 
love, and he is on the point of engaging himself to her, when 
Mrs. Dawson, the wife, and afterwards the widow, of the previous 
minister, comes to stay with the Nettlefolds. Mr. Ross sees her 
in chapel, and from that time no other woman has any charm for 
him. Her life with an old man, who married her for pity, had 
been wretched, and his death comes as a relief. Cornelia, as she 
is called, eventually marries Mr. Ross, and when troubles come 
thickly upon them the weak-minded minister thinks they are sent 
from heaven as a punishment for having loved another man’s wife 
in the spirit, though not in the flesh, before he was able to marry 
her. Cornelia is a strong and interesting character, who bears 
the sorrows of her life with courage. Ruth is rather colourless, 
and in the end marries Dr. Kent, who had long loved her, as he 
thought hopelessly. He and Cornelia have more true religion 
than the rest, if deeds and not words are meant by religion. 


King Friis’s A.D.C. By Frank Hird. (George Bell and Sons. 
6s.)—This book is one of the many whose descent can be traced 
from Stevenson’s “ Prince Otto.” It is chiefly concerned with 
the intrigues of the small kingdom of Ehrenfelberstein, and the 
political details are described with rather unnecessary minute- 
ness. The A.D.C., Captain Sinchester, was an English soldier, 
and the story opens with his refusal by Countess Ursula, the 
daughter of the King’s Prime Minister. She is a young lady 
who prides herself on her intellect and her knowledge of politics, 
and she dismisses Gerald on the ground that he does not reach her 
ideal standard of mental capacity. He had been devoted to her 
for years, and the shock of her rejection so far threw him off his 
balance as to make him an easy prey to the wicked Lady Alice 
Pontifex, the wife of a General, on whose Staff he is in Cairo. 
She steals official papers of the utmost importance, and sells them 
to a newspaper for £50 (“for 18s.-a week, Mrs. Todgers!”), and 
cleverly contrives that the blame should fall on Gerald. He is 
too generous to accuse her, and sends in his papers. As soon as 
the King of Ehrenfelberstein hears of it he makes him his 
A.D.C., to prove his complete belief in his friend’s honour. 
Meanwhile the old Prime Minister has died suddenly, probably 
from eating a poisoned pear, and Ursula has become the Queen- 
Mother’s maid of honour. The King falls desperately in love 
with her, and talks of a morganatic marriage, but Ursula will 
have notaing to say to him, so after a time he resigns himself to 
fate, and agrees to marry the prctty little Princess Dorothy, who 
is chosen for him by his mother. While these things are happen- 
ing Ursula finds out that she made a mistake in refusing Gerald, 
and tells him so. <A year or two after their marriage the 
mystery of the stolen papers is cleared up, and the book ends 
with his volunteering for service in the Transvaal. 


St. Nazarius. By A.C. Farquharson. (Macmillan and Co. 63.)— 
St. Nazarius is a romance of the German forest, in which imagina- 
tive flights are rendered in a diction verging a little too much 
upon the commonplace and conventional. But those who like 
full delineation of character will find the story of the making of 
the cousins Humphrey and Mirvan von Oldenburg pleasant and 
profitable reading. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


TWO NEW BOSWELLS. 

The abiding popularity of Boswell’s immortal biegraphy is 
amply testified by the simultaneous appearance of the two new 
and handsome editions published by Messrs. Constable and 
Messrs. Dent. Mr. Augustine Birrell, who has edited the former, 
modestly attributes “all or nearly all” the merit of Messrs. 
Constable’s handsome edition (6 vols., 6s. each vol.) to Boswell 
and the printers. Most of the notes are Malone's, but he 
has added a few of his own, and prefaced the whole with a genial 
appreciation of Johnson, in which he pays a handsome tribute to 
the “splendid volumes” of his “revered friend Dr. Birkbeck 
Hill,” whose eager and unresting toil and minute diligence has 
left scarce anything behind him for even the most humble- 
minded gleaners in the Johnsonian fields. Where you know you 














a 
must be beaten, the wisest course is to decline Competition» 
The printers have done their work well, the paper is ey, 
and the volumes, bound in dark-red buckram with a neat label ang 
book-marker, are light and of a convenient size. Nor must ¥, 
omit to mention the special feature of the edition, the series 
one hundred illustrative portraits selected by Mr. Ernest Radford 
The reproduction, however, is not always very sati 
Messrs. Dent’s edition (3 vols., 7s. 6d. each vol.) offers 28 it 
special attractions a charming essay by Mr. Austin Dobson 
“Johnson’s London Haunts and Habitations,” and a hundrj 
admirable topographical illustrations —%.e., houses, in 
street scenes—from the pen of Mr. Herbert Railton. The por. 
traits are twenty in number, beautifully reproduced in photo. 
gravure. The text adopted is that of the sixth edition, the hy 
published under the editorship of Malone; and Mr. Arnold Glover 
the editor, has added some notes consisting mainly of very brie 
biographical notices of persons mentioned in the Life, and of gop, 
temporary, or nearly contemporary, translations of the classicaj 
quotations. The volumes of this edition are considerably large, 
but not unwieldy. To institute comparisons between the ty 
issues would be difficult as well as invidious. Let it suffice if 
cordially recommend both to the notice of persons on Christma: 
gifts intent. 


SOME BOOKS OF THE WERK, 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not bem 
reserved for review in other forms,] 











Ruskin and the English Lakes. By the Rev. H. D. Rawnsley, 
(J. MacLehose and Son, Glasgow. 5s.)—Ruskin saw the English 
Lakes for the first time when he was in his sixth year; he cam 
for the second time two years afterwards; the third visit wa 
paid when he was eleven years old (in 1830). Of this he, with 
his cousin Mary, kept a record; he even described its incidents 
in verse. One of these was a sight of Southey in Crosthwaite 
Church, This is how the young poet described him :— 


‘* His eyes were as black as a coal, but in turning i 
They flashed—ay, as much as a coal does in burning ; 
His nose in the midst took a small outward bend, 
Rather hooked like an eagle’s and sharp at the end.” 


That was pretty good for a boy of eleven. This visit mades 
profound and lifelong impression upon him. Mr. Rawnsley 
pursues the story of Ruskin’'s relations with this region and its 
people down to the time when he was carried to his last rest in 
Coniston Churchyard. It is a record of much more than art and 
sentiment. Ruskin was eminently practical. The chapter om 
“ Ruskin and the Home Art Industries in the Lake District” is 
especially interesting from this point of view. He set going 
wood carving and metal working. These may be seen in activity 
at the Keswick School of Art, to the great benefit, Mr. Rawnsley 
tells us, of the people socially and morally. He also revived the 
spinning and weaving industry. This had utterly disappeared, 
but an old loom was found in the cellar of a Kendal manufacturer. 
Unhappily, no one knew how the parts were to be put together. 
Then a lady remembered certain photographs of the panél 
on Giotto’s Campanile; it was from these that the lost 
mechanism was recovered. Other interesting things Mr. 
Rawnsley has to tell us. His book is a worthy tribute to the 
great man’s memory. 


In Leper Land. By John Jackson. (Marshall Bros. 3s. 6d.)—Thisis 
the record of a tour made by the author among the refuges provided 
for Indian lepers. He started from Bombay, and visiting various 
places on his way, reached Calcutta, where he met a cordial 
reception from Bishop Welldon. His most detailed account ofs 
leper-home is that of the institution presided over by Miss Reid 
at Chandry Heights. Miss Reid, we are sorry to learn, herself 
suffers from the disease, the consequence, of course, of her devoted 
labours. It is difficult to express in adequate words one’s admire 
tion for the courage and devotion of such lives. We can at least 
commend to our readers this account of the work from a symp& 
thetic witness. Jt must not be forgotten that the leper problem 
is one of the many difficulties which British rule in India has to 
grapple with. 


Letters to a Godson. By M. Cyril Bickersteth, M.A. (Mow- 
bray and Co. 3s. 6d.)—The subject of these letters is “ How to Read 
the Old Testament in the Light of the New,” and the book is meant 
for elder children,—properly speaking, between the ages of ten 
and thirteen or fourteen. Mr. Bickersteth frankly accepts the 
situation which the progress of criiic sin and of religious thought 
generally has brought about. Teachers who find themselves 2 
serious difficulty—and what teachers do not ?—will get the most 
valuable help from these “ Letters.” They are the expression of 
a spirit which is both sober and courageous. 
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Pe alan tf Brother Hilarius. By Michael Fairless. (J. 

ge. 6d.)—Hilarius, a novice in a Benedictine monastery 
a gl t passion for art, goes forth to see the world, meets 
with " el —the scenes in the plague-stricken villages 
a re wi with peculiar power and vividness—and finally 
= te to his monastery, where in time he rises to be Abbot, 
re himself always, whether he obeys or rules, full of love 
ee clon. The book is written with much eloquence, now and 
ya it may be, a little over-ornate, but with much beauty of 

’ 


thought and expression. 


The Queen Victoria Birthday- Book. Compiled by E. G. Harmer. 
(Hutchinson and Co. 3s. 6d.)—This is a volume of extracts from 
Queen Victoria’s published letters, diaries, speeches opening 
Parliament, and utterances of various kinds and on various 
occasions, for every day of the year. Some incident is given out 
of the Queen’s public or private life, and an approximate quota- 


tion added. 


In the “Collected Works of the Right Hon. F. Max Miller” 
(Longmans and Co., 5s.), we have Last Essays: Second Series. 
These are eighteen in number. All are concerned with the 
Science of a Religion, a subject that almost engrossed Max 
Miller’s attention in his later years. One appears now for the 
first time in England, and this is a highly interesting contribu- 
tion to a question now much discussed,—“ Is Man Immortal ? ” 
The answer is in the affirmative, and this conclusion is reached 
by establishing the existence of an ovela in man independent of 
affections, intellect, &c.,—a soul, a personality. Of course, if this 
is conceded the discussion is atan end. Apparently it is without 
attributes or qualities, for anything that can be predicated of it 
can be ranged under the category of somethin with which the 
affections or intellect are concerned. Itseems a curious return to 
philosophies of the past. 








In the series of “ Flowers of Parnassus” (John Lane, 
1s, and 1s. 6d.), Christmas at the Mermaid, by Theodore Watts- 
Dunton, with illustrations by Herbert Cole.——The Tennyson 
Reciter, edited by Alfred H. Miles (Hutchinson and Co., 2s.), is 
a selection, liberally made, of the most popular of Tennyson’s 
poems, the choice being limited, of course, to such as are out of 
copyright. This is a handsome volume, with excellent print, and 
certainly very cheap at the price. Modern Business Methods, by 
Frederick Hooper and James Graham (Macmillan and Co., 2s, 6d. 
and 3s. 6d.), is a new edition in two volumes, respectively devoted 
to the “Home Trade” and “ Import and Export Trade,” of the 
author's work on ‘‘ Business Methods.” 





The Royal Navy List, Diary, and Naval Handbook, 1902 (Witherby 
and Co., 8s. net), now published for the fifth time, gives a variety 
of information, nautical, astronomical, scientific, and general, 
with blank space for diary. 


A “Pocket Edition” is, we see, being published of ‘The 
Novels of George Meredith” (A. Constable and Co., 2s. 6d. net 
per vol.) It is to be concluded in fifteen volumes. They are neat 
volumes, clearly printed, and containing much reading in small 
compass. 


We have received from the S.P.C.K. various publications of the 
almanac kind likely to be useful to clergy and laity. These are 
The Churchman’s Pocket-Book; The Churchman’s Almanac, in 
various forms for the pocket, the desk (whether in the church 
or the study), and the wall; The Churchman’s Remembrancer 
and Clergyman’s Oficial Diary, with the customary information, 
diary space, and room for cash accounts; The Churchman’s Daily 
Scripture Readings, giving a short passage, from one verse to twelve 
in length, for every day in the year, not intended, of course, to 
supersede the order of daily lessons, but to supply matter for 
ee purposes; and Parochial Ofertory, a book of blank 
orms, 








MAGAZINES AND SERIAL PUBLICATIONS.—We have received the 
following for December :—The Century, the Pall Mall Magazine, 
St. Nicholas, the Smart Set, the Review of Reviews, Scribner's 
Magazine, the Idler, the Parent's Review, the World of Dress, 
the English Illustrated Magazine, the Empire Review, the Strand 
Magazine, the Cornhill Magazine, Chambers’s Journal, Temple Bar, 
Harper's Magazine, the Magazine of Art, the New Liberal Review, 
the Captain, the Geographical Journal, the Windsor Magazine, the 
School World, the Sunday Strand, the Literary Bra, the Bookman, 
Nature Notes, the Open Court, the Gentleman's Magazine, the 
Indian Magazine, the North American Review, the Dublin Review, 
the Monist, the Sun Children’s Budget, Lippincott's Magazine, 
Cassier’s Magazine, the Badminton Magazine, the Journal of 





Education, Cassell?s Magazine, the Expository Times, the Sunday 
Magazine, Macmillan’s Magazine, the Sunday at Home, the Lau 
Magazine and Review, the Law Quarterly Review, the English 
Historical Review, the Manchester Quarterly, the United Service 
Magazine, the Educational Review, the Book-Buyer, the Quiver, the 
Forum, the Atlantie Monthly, the Universal Magazine, the Month, 
Crampton's Magazine, Good Words, the Canadian Magazine, the 
Lady's Realm, the Architectural Review, the Critical Review, the 
Home Counties Magazine, Mothers in Council, the Boy's Own Paper, 
the Girl’s Own Paper, the Humanitarian, the Publie Schools Maga- 
zine, the Author, the Playgoer, World Work, the Churchman, 
Travel, the Leisure Hour, Pears’ Annual, the Critic,the Expositor, 
the Journal of Philology, the Child’s Bible, Living Animals, the 
County Monthly, the Girls Realm, the Woman at Home, the Wide 
World Magazine, Harmsworth’s Magazine, the Connoisseur, the 
Engineering Magazine, the Era, East and West, the Agnostic Annual, 
the Library World, Climate, the Crisis, the Art Record, the Ladies? 
League Gazette, the Indian Ladies’ Magazine, Castles and Abbeys 
of Great Britain, Electricity, Living London, the Economic Review, 
the Jewish Quarterly, the Church Quarterly, the Columbia Univer- 
sity Quarterly, the International Journal of Ethics, the Journal of 
Theological Studies, the Statistical Journal, the Friends’ Quarterly 
Examiner, the Political Science Quarterly, the Art Annual, Beautiful 
Pictures, the Twentieth-Century Citizen's Atlas, the Artist, Vanity 
‘air Winter Number, Christmas Numbers of the Sketch, the Iilus- 
trated London News, and the Queen, and Punch Almanac. 








(For Publications of the Week see next page.) 








“LIBERTY” YULE-TIDE GIFTS, 


Quaint and Uncommon Novelties 
Suitable for Inexpensive Presents. 


CATALOGUE (“fiistrations)) POST-FREE. 
LIBERTY and CO., Ltd., Regent Street, London. 


OS L ECE R. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
Wm. & GeEo. 














LAW. | 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 
104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C, 


EYE-STRAIN! nly Nature's weraing he 


are frequently Nature’s warning that the eyes 
OVER- 


are being overstrained, being caused by in- 
WORKED 


equality of the muscular effort (as in Un- 
EYES! 





equal Byes and Astigmatism) or by excessive 
muscular energy necessary to produce dis- 
tinct vision. Permanent relief will in most 
cases immediately follow the skilful correc- 
tion of the defect. For full particulars as to 
the Care and Preservation of the Eyes see 
“ OUR EYES,” by Mr. JOHN BROWNING, 
P.R.A.S., F.R.M.S. Post-free One Shilling, 
from 63 Strand, London, W.C. 
Consultations free of charge. 





SCHWEITZER’S 
COCOATINA 
Guaranteed an Absolutely Pure Soluble Cocoa. 


The Lancet says :—“This is genuine cocoa, contains no sugar, 
starch, or other adulteration. An excellent 
article.” 


It is very soluble. 





In View of the Immediate Prospect of an Unprecedented Demand for the 


RENOVATION of TOWN HOUSES 


Preparatory to the 


CORONATION of his Majesty the KING, 
HAMPTON and SONS desire to Draw the 


Special Attention of Householders to the necessity of placing at the 
Earliest Date their Instructions for any such Work that they may purpose 
having Carried Out, and to the fact that HAMPTONS 

ESTIMATE FREE for the Renovation of Town Houses for the 
Coming Season. Houses Dismantled and Reinstated.—Curtains, Blinds, 
&c., Cleaned, Altered, and Re-fitted.—Carpets Beaten, Re-fitted, and Re-laid. 
—Furniture Repaired, Re-polished, and thoroughly Restored.— Upholstered 
Furniture Re-stuffed and covered.—Bedding Re-made.—Brasswork Re 
lacquered.— Marbles Re-polished.— Mirrors Re-silvered.— Pictures Restored. 
—Frames Cleaned or Re-gilt, and Pictures Re-hung. See HAMPTONS’ 
NEW BOOKLET, ‘1901 WALL PAPERS AND INTERIOR DECOBA- 


TIONS.” Sent Post-free on Application to 
PALL MALL EAST, TRAPALGAB SQUARE, LONDON, SW. 
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The SPECTATOR is on sale regularly at Messrs. DAMRELL 
AND UPHAM’S, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. ; THE 
ANTERNATIONAL NEws CoMPANny, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New 
York, U.S.A.; Messrs. Brentano's, Union Square, New York, 
U.S.A. and 1,015 Pennsylvania Ave., Washington, D.C.; THE 
SvupscRipTion NEws Company, 47 Dey Street, New York. 
and 77 Clark Street, Chicago, U.S.A.; GALIGNANI’S LIBRARY, 
224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris ; THz HARoLp A. WILSON Company, LTD., 
35 King Street West, Toronto, Canada; THE ANGLO-AMERICAN 
BOOKSELLING DEPOT, Cairo and Port Said; GORDON AND GOTCH, 
Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australia ; PRICTOR AND 
CoMPANy, Dunedin; SIMPSON AND WILLIAMS, Christchurch ; H. 
BAILLIE AND CoMPANY, Wellington, N.Z.; R. SPRECKLEY, Auck- 
land ; W.C. Riasy, Adelaide ; and GORDON AND GOTCH, Cape Town, 
—where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 





> 
All About All of Us, by M. E. E. W., cr 8v0.......0...seeeceeeeeesee0eee-(Dent) net 2 
Allgood (G.), China War, 1860, oblong 4to ... .(Longmans) net 12 
Armitage (A.), Loyal to N apoleon, RIND cpansunsctvubebbibinkcesvee (Maequeen) 5, 
Aurea (L.), Light from the Summerland, 12mo ............... (Gay & Bird) net 2/6 
Baillie (A. F.), The Oriental Club os Hanover Square, as venient 4 net 25, 
Bell (M.), Rembrandt van Rijn, cr 8vo . ..(Bell) net 5, 


Blaikie (W. Garden), An Pe Aan ag edited by NOL. W alker, 8v0 
(Hodder & Stoughton) 6/ 

Booth (M. B.), Lights of Childland, cr 8V0 ............ccsscessessseeseeeee (Putnam) 6, 
Bowstead (W.), Law Relating to Workmen's Compensation, 8vo 
(Sweet & Maxwell) 10/ 

Boyle (Sir C.), Mary Boyle, her Book, cr 8vo 
Broadbent (R. J.), Stage Whispers, cr 8vo ... ; 
Bryant (M.), The Princess Cynthia, cr 8V0  .............eccsscssceeseseeeees (Cassell) 6; 
Bryce (J.), Studies in History and Jurisprudence, 2 vols. 8vo, 
(Oxf. Univ. Press) net 25 

Chesterton (G. K.), The Defendant, cr 8V0 ...........00000+ (R. B. Johnson) net 5 
Clark (J. B.), The Control of Japan, Cr 8VO  .......ssseeseeeeeees (Macmillan) net 2, 
Coates (G.), The Morning Watch for Soldiers of the King ...... (Stockwell) 5, 
Cobb (Thomas), The Castaways of Meadow Bank, 16mo ............ (Methuen) 2/6 
Connor (Ralph), The Man from Glengarry, cr 8vo...(Hodder & Stoughton) 6, 
5/ 

8 

3/6 






Coulton (G. G.), Public Schools and the Public Needs, cr 8vo (Simpkin) net 
Coutts (J.), Christ’s Kingdom and the Higher Criticism...... (Simpkin) net 






Cox (Mrs. J. F.), Home Thoughts, Die iinscntgeebvatecnstiverresnseesell (Gay & Bird) 
Dexter (J. S.), Elementary Practical Exercises on Science of Light and 
NE: MERI as ccc ushsescragasube evap nanansisiaebennsuehosbeaesbesdasbicess este (Longmans) 2 
Dwight (H. O.), Constantinople : its Problems and its Peoples...(Oliphant) 6 
Dyson (E.), The Gold Whalers, Cr 8V0............ccessssescesseeceeeeeees (Longmans) 6 
Eleanor (S.) and Stredder (H.), Shrouded in Mystery, cr 8vo ......... epoon 3/ 
Ely (Dean of), In a Minster Garden, cr 8vo .(E. Stock) net 7, 
Farquhar (J.), Schools and Schoolmasters of Christ, ‘er 8vo (Stockwell) net 2 
FitzGerald (Edward), More Letters of, cr 8VOJ..........c:csseeceeeees (Macmillan) 5/ 
Freemantle (Hon. T. F.), The Book of the Rifle, 8vo .(Longmans) net 12 
Fulcher (Cicely), Behind the Wainscot, cr 8vo .......... ..(Treherne) 2 
Furniss (Harry), Confessions of a Caricaturist, 2 vols. roy 8vo ...... (Unwin) 32/0 
Gibson (G. A.), An Elementary Treatise on the Calculus, cr 8vo (Macmillan) 7 
Giddings (F. H.), Inductive Sociology, 8vo.................5 ...(Macmillan) net 8 
Giles (H. A.) and others, Great Religions of the World, ¢ cr Svo...... (Harper) 7 


Graham (Winifred), Beautiful Mamma, and other en cr 8vo (Newnes) 


os 
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Green (J. R.), Studies of Oxford, cr TRG ene -(Maemillan) 5 
Hackett (B.), Memorials of a Ministry, cr 8vo o. ..(Stockwell) net 2 
Harper (C. ay The Norwich Road, 8v0_ ........0008 (Chapman & Hall) 16/0 
Hickman (H.), Ugly Pollo, his Story, cr 8V0.........ccccssccsceceeeceeeeeeee (Jarrold) 3/6 


Hinkson (H. A.), The Point of Honour, cr 8vo.. ».- (Law rence & Bullen) 6,0 
Hoffmann (Capt. F.), A Sailor of King Siac “Journals. ..(J. Murray) net 180 
Hudson (W. H.), Birds and Man, cr 8vo...... ‘(Longm: us) net 6/0 
Hurry (J. B.), Reading Abbey, 8vo (E. Stock) net 15 0 
James (L. J.), Mother Church and her Antagonists, cr met — kin) net 3 6 
Keary (C. F.), "I'wixt Dog and Wolf, 12m0 ................:0s0000 & Saeeee) 
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Kenyo on (C. F. ), Hall Caine: the Man and the Novelist, cr * er ert 3/6 
Lanciani (R. i. New Tales of Old Rome, 8V0_ .............ccecceeeeeeees (Macmillan ) 24/0 
Langbridge (F.), The Calling of the Weir, cr 8vo ............... (Digby & Long) 6/0 
Legg (L. G. W.), English Coronation Records, imp 8vo ...... (Constable) net 31/6 
Long (J.), The Small Farm and its Management, cr 8vo ...(Smith & Elder) 6/0 
Lorne (Marquis), A Gift-Book for the Home, imp 8vo (Hodder& Stoughton) 8/0 
Lowrie (W.), Monuments of the Early Church, cr 8vo ............ (Macmillan) 10/6 
— - L.), Domestic Economy for Scholarship and Certificate Students, 
ss seotimnvonnsbssovarasacveyebbsseciecd sosbonbaanssnssaséseecsssesesnsuvess senses (Macmillan) 2/6 
ieceey (A. M.), The Churchman’s Introduction to the Old Testament, 
er Svo ... (Methuen) 3/6 
Macmillan’s Guides to the Eastern and Western Mediterranean, 12mo i 
cmillan) each net 9/0 
Mann (M. E.), The Fields of Dulditch, cr 8vo_..................(Digby & Long) 60 


Marshall (Mrs. C.), A Parish Scandal, cr 8V0............ccsceceeeceeeeeees (E. Stock) 6/0 
Maxwell (Sir H.), A History of the House of Douglas, 2 vols. 8vo 
valenenieg net 42/0 





Maybury (Countess of), ‘‘ Between You and I,” cr 8vo ............... (Downey) 6,0 
Meade (L. T.), A Stumble by the Way, cr 8vo............... (Chatto & Windus) 6/0 
Merimée (Prosper), Colomba and Carmen, 8V0 ..........0..0s0000 (Heinemann) 7/6 
Monkhouse (Cosmo), Pasiteles the Elder, cr 8vo. (BR. B. Johnson) net 5/0 
Moore (A.), The Eyes of Light, cr 8V0 ............cccsessosscssesereees (Arrowsmith) 6/0 


Murger (H.), The Latin Quarter, cr 8vo (Richards) net 3/6 
Ogilvie (R.), Horae Latinae : Studies in Synonyms and Syntax, 8vo 
(Longmans) net 12/6 
Owen a Res ), Notes on the History and Text of our . English 
Bible, 4to ....... " ...(Simpkin) net 5/ 
Parsons (J. H. 3s Elementary ‘Ophthalmic ‘Optics, ‘Bvo . . (Churchill) 6, 
Paul (H. W.), The Life of William Ewart Gladstone, cr 8vo (Smith & Elder) 76 
Peacock (H. St. G.) and Campbell (R. F. G.), The Income Tax Acts, 8vo 
(Sweet & Maxwell) 15/0 
Perry (C. H.), Strange Voices, cr 8v0...............ceccsccsrscscsessesonces (Stockwell) 2/6 
Peshkoff (A. M.), The Orloff Couple and Maloa, cr 8vo (Heinemann) 3,6 
Pee. (L. M.), With Rimington, 8vo ............... (E. Arnold) 7/6 
Poole M.), Commercial Fr ench, Part na cr 8 .(J. Murray) 2/6 
Ae (J. Baden-), Choralia: a Handy book for Pree rs and Choir- 
MAaSters, CF BVO........0c00002000. (Longmans) net 4/6 
Raymond (J. H.), Human Phys ....(Saunders) net 15/0 
Rowntree (B. 8.), Poverty: a Study of Seen Life, 8vo.. R 
Sapte (W.), By the Way B: ulads, ESE eS, (Sands) 3/6 
Select Documents of English Constitutional History. eer net 10,0 
delous (3.), Beawtifal Birds, GF BVO ..........<.00.00:0s0sevecscossnsonseoners (Dent) net 46 
Smith (Sir Harry) Autobiography of, 2 vols. 8vo. ..(J. Murray) net 24/0 
Sollmann (T.), A Text Book of Pharmaco! ogy, 8V0...... ...(Saunders) net 16/0 
Sorabji (C.), Love and Life Behind the Purdah, cr 8vo (Freemantle) 6/0 
Stubbs (Bishop W.), Ordination - eens BIOs ec0ses200 (Longmans) net 6/0 
Sunday Afternoon Prayers, cr 8vo.. .(Hodder & Stoughton) 3/6 
Valder (T.), Book of ‘Tables giving “the Cubic Contents of from 1 to 30 
Pieces Deals, 5 DOE BUD soocccess cossinenssdedad ton riesvieveaseet (Longmans) net 6/0 
Veevers (J. W.), The Mobilisation of British Total Abstainers (Stockwell) 2/6 





























Wall (W. W.), How to Speculate in Mines, cr 8vo ........ . (Rich; 
Watson (H. B. M.), The House Divided, cr 8vo... yi .) 
(Olip H 
.) 





Whyte (A.), Newman: an Appreciation, cr 8vo 

Wilde See | Essays, Criticisms, and Reviews, 

Wilkins (M. E.), The Portion of Labour, cr 8vo.. ae 

— (Ww. H.), Caroline the Illustrious, Lecucoal Consort: of George I, ) 
2 vols. 8vo.. 


We 

Wilkingon (F. ); The Strength of the Hills, cr 8vo .. Conga %) 
» 12mo a 

ry 

6 





Wolf (C. G. L.), A Laboratory Handbook of Physiologic Chemist; 
= ‘ (Saun ers) net 
Young (Sir G.), Poems from Victor Hugo, cr 8V0..........0004 (Macmillan) not 
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ALLIANCE ASSURANCE COMPANy 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, EG, 
ESTABLISHED 1824, 
Capital—Five Millions Sterling. 


DIRECTORS, 
The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, Chairman, 
Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. Major-Gen. Sir Arthur Ellis, K.¢; Vo, 
Right Hon. Lord Battersea, James Fletcher, Esq. 


F. Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq, MP, 
Hon. Kenelm P. Bouverie. Edward Harbord L 
Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq. Hon. Henry Berkeley Portmen, 


Francis William Buxton, Esq. Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, up, 

John Cator, Esq. Hugh Colin Smith, Esq 

Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P. Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge, 

Col. the Hon, Everard C. Digby. Lieut.-Colonel F. A Stebbing, 
Sir Charles Rivers Wilson, G.C.M.G., C.B. 


AUDITOR. 
C. L. Nichols, Esq., F.C.A. 


FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium and 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Polic Policies issued, 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Moderate Rates of Premium. 
Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses, 
Policies Whole World and Indisputable. 
Special Policies to cover Death Duties. 








Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introdw. 
tion of business. 
Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had a 


application to 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager, 





By Appointment to his Majesty and the Royal Family, 


MILLER AND SONS, LTD, 
SPECIALISTS IN EVERY KIND OF ARTIFICIAL LIGHTING. 


Electric Fittings of all kinds, including reproductions of the best Periols 
of French, Italian, and English Decorative Art. 

Oil Lamps, Brackets, Chandeliers, &c. The largest and best selectio 
in London. Antique Oriental Jars mounted as Lamps—a Speciality. 

The Vernon Candle Lamp, invented by MILLER and SONS, aid used ly 
her late Majesty, highly recommended for those who read at night. Sole Dept 
in London for the Magnificent Art Metal productions of Barbedienne of Pats, 


Illustrated Catalogues or Special Dovigue on on application. Estimates free, 


178-179 PICCADILLY, LONDON. "Manufactory —1 —BOYLE ST, Ww 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 


63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 1710. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane; 42 Mincing law 
SUM INSURED IN 1900 EXCEEDED ..... eeeeeeeed450,000,000, 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 


(ESTABLISHED 1837.) 
MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITH MODERATE PREMIUMS. 
Accumulated Funds, £12,000,000. 


More than sixty-five per cent. of the Policies which becau 
claims by death during 1900 were entitled to Bonuses which 
notwithstanding that the Premiums do not as a rule 
exceed the non-profit rates of other Offices, were, on tit 








cent. to the Original Assurances. 
LONDON OFFICE: 17 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
West EnD BrancH: 17 PALL MALL, S.W. 
HEAD OFF ICE : 6 Be. Aupasw SquaRE, EDINBURGH. 








ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, Ltd., BELFAST, 
And 156, 164, 166, & 170 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
i FR | Ss KH Fish aunns, 5 2/11 per dozen. 
Dinner Napkins, 5/6 per dozen. 
Samples and Table Cloths, 2 yds. 5 miar ne yas 
Dane : tchen Table Cloths, e 
ia seg DAMASK Strong Huckaback Towel 


post-free. per dozen. 


TABLE np House LINEN. 











IF YOU WISH TO BE WELL AND KEEP WELL TAKE “REGULARLI 


BRAGG’S vecerane CHARCOAL 


IT PREVENTS MANY AN ILLNESS. 

The continued and constantly increasing recommendation of this preparatiot 
by the medical profession should be a sufficient guarantee of its purity a 
elficacy. Invaluable in Fevers, Diarrhoea, Liver Disorders, Sleeplessae® 
Indigestion, and all troubles of the stomach and bowels. 

BI SCUITS, in Tins, ls., 2s,, and 4s. WDER, in Bottles, 2s., 43. , and 
LOZENGES, in Tins, ls. 14d. "TABLETS, in Tins, ls. 14d, 

SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS. 








average, equal to an addition of considerably over 50 pet 
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REENBANK SCHOOL, SEFTON PARK, LIVER- 


blic Schools and Navy. Dayboys and 

POOL.— Prepare, on of ‘Univ. Graduates. Large covered court 

ers (7 to Famine bath, gymnasium, workshop, &., and grounds of 

(sit, by H0ft.), Swetrated Prospectus apply to Head-Master, R. ST. JOHN 
ten M.A. (late House-Master at Sedbergh School). 
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{LET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
He RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of 16 or upwards in her Chalet, near 
pape versational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for Music, 
Dieppe Con man. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. 
Sketching, 7 rice th England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 
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, EG, anon Should be addressed to the HEAD-MASTER. 
z RMAN in GERMANY.—Preparation for Diplomatic 
ice, Civil Service, Army, Navy, Commerce. GERMAN TAUGHT 
I Se MANS in English University man’s house in the country.—Address 
Lf CEOLLER M.A. Friedenau, near Berlin. Reference, Rev. J. H. Fry, 
= age Chaplain, Berlin, Savigny Platz 7. 
i ANTON.—THE GLEBE HOUSE.— 
mK poste for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS (Entrance and Scholar- 
MP j d ROYAL NAVY. Tuition strictly individual. Conversational French 
5 : bo 1 ei Premises include detached sanatorium, gymnasium, fives courts, 
n, Esq, an Boren acres of ground. Dry and bracing climate.—Prospectus, &e., on 
schild, Mp a tcation to the Head-Master, H. CAMBRIDGE BARBER, M.A., Oxon. 
.  ——— 
ge, ELSTED PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
Di Stebbing, ga ti a ‘ . 
DEPARTMENT of Felsted School. Boys admitted from nine 
The JUNE terms, &c., apply, Rev. A. V. GREGOIRE, or Rev. the HEAD- 
WASTER, Felsted School, Essex. 
ATOIRA HOUSE LADIES’ SCHOOL, 
. M UPPER CARLISLE ROAD, EASTBOURNE. 
Principals—Miss CONNAH and Miss INGHAM. 
The house stands on = slope of the Downs overlooking the town and the sea. 
Boarders only received. 
+ ISS MARIAN GREEN, formerly Head-Mistress of the 
é introduy. High School, Blackburn, has thoroughly REORGANISED the 
WAGNER HOUSE SCHOOL, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD. Her aimisto 
’ be had combine asound and liberal education with the life of a cultivated English home. 
Largedetached house, tennis, hockey,&c. University Examination & Inspection. 
Manage, = 
ae YORRAN, WATFORD, HERTS.—COLLEGE FOR 
GIRLS.—Gymnasium, Playing-fields. Large Staff of Resident Mistresses. 
Head-Mistress, Miss E. F. JOURDAIN, Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford; House 
] T D, Mistress, Miss L. E. PHILLIPS, Newnham College, Cambridge. PARIS 
y BRANCH, 270 BOULEVARD RASPAIL (near the Luxembourg Gardens). 
ING. References:—Mrs, Benson, Lady Evans, Professor E, Ménégoz, the Arch- 
est Perioiy deacon of Manchester, Miss Alice Woods, Miss Mary A. Woods, Miss Words- 
worth, and others, 
t select as 
ity. - HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE for WOMEN 
ud used by TEACHERS,—Principal, MissM. PUNNETT, B.A. (Lond.)—A residential 
Sole Dept College providing a year’s professional training for secondary teachers. The 
e of Pars, course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate (Theory and 
3 free, Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London University. The students 
| attend the Cambridge University Lectures on Teaching, in addition to those of 
the resident and visiting lecturers. Ample opportunity is given for practice in 
| ST., W, teaching Science, Languages, Mathematics, and other subjects in various 


schools in Cambridge. Students are admitted in January and in September.— 
] CE iculars as to qualifications for admission, Scholarships, and Bursaries 
maybe obtained on application to the PRINCIPAL, Wollaston Road, Cambridge, 


D. ORKING.—On the hills, 400 ft. above sea-level; sandy 
ving Tame soil, bracing air. A PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the Entrance and 
ag Scholarship Examinations at the Public Schools and for the Royal Navy. 
),000, Reference is kindly permitted to the Head-Masters of Winchester, Rugby, 





Uppingham, and late Principal of Cheltenham. Modern sanitation, large 
cricket-field, gravel playground, workshop, gymnastic apparatus, drill, and 
swimming (during the summer). Prospectus on application.—Address, 
G, K. OLIVIER, M.A., The Tower House, Dorking. 


ASTBOURNE.—LANGLAND COLLEGE, HART- 
FIELD SQUARE.—School for Daughters of Gentlemen. Principal, 
Mss M. E, VINTER, B.Sc. (of Girton College). Large gymnasium, riding, 











UMS. cycling, hockey, &c. 
EA and MOUNTAIN AIR, SEASCALE, CUMBER- 
LAND.—MODERN PREPARATORY SCHOOL for GIRLS under 16 
became (on model of Boys’ Preparatory Schools). Resident trained mistress for 
whi Swedish gymnastics and games. ‘Trained nurse. Thorough education. 
” Reference kindly permitted to Rev. E. Elmer Harding, M.A., Principal 
a rule Theological College, Lichfield, and Captain A. W. C. Batten, H.M.S. ‘Formid- 
on th able,’ parents of present pupils.—Principal, Miss E. WILSON, L.L.A. 
INGS SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 


SHIPS.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on DECEMBER 4th to 6th, 

for CLASSICS, MATHS., and ARMY and NAVY subjects. Special Classes 

for ARMY, NAVY, ENGINEERING, &c., with no Extra Fee. Large wing 

. recently added. Excellent health record. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13).—Head- 
Master, Rev. A, J. GALPIN, M.A, 


iis S FRIDESWIDE’S SCHOOL for GIRLS, near Crawley, 
e 


Sussex.—Boarders only. Large house and grounds at considerable 


50 per 

















‘AST, elevation in a very healthy neighbourhood about one hour from London. 
V. Gymnasium, cycling, riding. Experienced teaching staff. Resident trained 
physical mistress. "Delicate girls receive every attention.—For prospectus 
apply to the PRINCIPALS. 
er NGLISH LITERATURE.— Miss EDITH TYLEE 
row “ oti GIVES LESSONS, Orally or by Correspondence, in the History and 
ee of En lish Literature. Lectures to Schools and Reading Circles. 
que for University and Civil Service Exams. References: J. Churton 
J pe Esq., M.A. ; Edward Purcell, Esq., B.C.L., M.A. (late Public Examiner), 
nis a ind others,—For Terms, Syllabus of Courses, &c., address, 12 Endsleigh St., W.C, 
LARLY St ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN. 
L. For Proavest With Title of L.L.A. } : 
St. An rng 4 apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
aration 0 LET S) x ’ z 
ity and -—SMALL FURNISHED HOUSE, beautiful 
ssness, tim _Sarden, just outside Ambleside ; January to May 10, or part of the 
e 5 onl reference; no children.—Address, Rev. W. 





; principals apply; 
and 6% UARTHOLOMEW (Canon Scott Holland), 1 Amen Court, St, Paul’s, E.C, 












ICHMOND SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
YORKSHIRE. 
Education on the best modern lines. Outdoor games and physical eulture, 
Bracing climate of the Yorkshire moors. 


D°V=ER ©cOLLE «4 SB. 


Prospectus on ee to the Head-Master, 
Rev. W. C, COMPTON, M.A., 
Sometime House-Master, Uppingham, under Edward Thring. 


OURNEMOUTH. — GORSE CLIFF, BOSCOMBE 
CHINE.—Principal, Mrs. JAMES MACDONELL. BOYS, from 6 to 14, 
PREPARED for the Public Schools. Resident Masters ; verness. House 
stands high on Cliff overlooking Sea. Good playground and field: for 
games, 


M R. S. A. TRUMAN (who has had a large experience of 

Educational Agency work) INTRODUCES, free of charge, to Schools 
and Parents, well-recommended DAILY and RESIDENT GOVERNESSES 
and ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES.—Prompt and careful attention will be given 
to inquiries and applications made to Mr. 8, A. TRUMAN, of No. 6 Holles 
Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 


ETTLE, YORKSHIRE—OVERDALE SCHOOL 
for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation. Head-Mistress, Miss E, M, 
PICKARD (Class, Trip.), Newnham Coll., Camb. Highest references. 
DJOINING SHEEN COMMON and RICHMOND 
PARK.—HOME SCHOOL for GIRLS; only those of good social 
position received. Climate particularly suited to delicate and growing girls. 
Thorough education, modern methods, London professors. ere terse 
studio.—The Misses STRUGNELL, The Halsteads, East Sheen, S.W. 


ARCINA, WEST WORTHING.—HOME- SCHOOL 

for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN.—Miss HICKEY (formerly 

G.P.D.S.Co., Ltd.) and Miss G. 8. COLLETT, L.L.A., RECEIVE a limited 

number of Resident and Day PUPILS. Detached house, cert. sanitation, excel- 

lent garden, close to sea and country. Modern educational advantages. Resi- 

dent Foreign Mistress. Individual care, physical exercise and games, tennis, 
hockey, cycling, &c. Strongly recommended by medical profession. 


IGHFIELD SCHOOL for GIRLS, BECCLES, 
SUFFOLK.—Conducted by Miss E. L. and Miss A. E, SEELEY- 
New Premises. Thorough education, with healthy home life and coun 
surroundings.—References and prospectus on application, PREP. FO. 
EXAMINATIONS. 


EAMINGTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS— 
Head-Mistress ,Miss HUCK WELL.—COUNCIL’S BOARDING HOUSE, 
ARNOLD LODGE, KENILWORTH ROAD, within seven minutes’ walk of 
the School. Large gymnasium and playing-field. Scholarships for Boarders 
awarded in July, 1901.—For particulars apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


COLLEGE. 





























ARROGATE LADIES 

Director—G. M. SAVERY, M.A. (Linc. Coll., Oxon.) 
Head-Mistress—Miss M. E. JONES, B.A., R.U.1. 

Resident Staff of Graduates and Foreign Mistresses, Fine situation near the 

Stray. Large hall and good class-rooms. Preparation for Public Examinations. 


ESWICK SCHOOL.—CO-EDUCATIONAL PUBLIC 
t SCHOOL. Large Endowment. Valuable Scholarships. Healthy 
Country. Splendid Playing-field and Grounds. GIRLS and BOYS (8 to 18) 
prepared for all Examinations. Charge of Children from abroad undertaken, 
Terms moderate.—Prospectus from Rev. HEAD-MASTER, 


NIVERS try OF DURHAM 
DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN. 
Fcr Particulars concerning Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence in 
the Women’s Hostel, apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Women’s Hostel, 
Durham. 


} URY ST. EDMUNDS. — FALCONBURY SCHOOL. 
PREPARATORY for the SONS of GENTLEMEN entering the 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS or NAVY. Fees, £80 per annum. Special reduction for 
clergymen’s sons.—For prospectus, photos, &c., apply, THE HEAD-MASTER. 
RUSSELS.—Very healthy situation—Mdlles. DENYS 
RECEIVESa FEW DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN toCOMPLETE their 
EDUCATION. Comfortable family life. French, German Italian, Music, Draw- 
ing, Painting, Dancing, &c. ; Fees, £80 perann. ; Term commences with entranceot 
Pupil; Personal Refs. Prospectus onapplication.—82 Rue Lauters, Avenue Louise, 























T. JOHN’S COLLEGE, ST. LEONARD’S-ON-SEA.— 
SCHOOL for DAUGHTHRS of GENTLEMEN. Thorough education, 
Gymnastics, games. Fees from 80 guineas.—Apply to HEAD-MISTRESS. 





ANE COURT, PARKSTONE, DORSET — Head 
Master, Rev. H. J. GRAHAM, M.A. PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Large grounds, including grass and gravel playgrounds, 
cricket field, tennis courts, kc. Sea air and pine woods. Very successful pre- 
paration for classical and modern sides of public schools. References to Head- 
Master of Harrow, Lord Bishop of St, Andrew’s, and others.—For Prospectus, 
address the HEAD-MASTER, t 


,.2.f-S 2 S.C H...O Qu: cdc 
There will be an EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS on 


TUESDAY and WEDNESDAY, December 10th and 1lth.—For particulars 
apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 











ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH 
AN UNSECTARIAN FIRST GRADE PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
Head-Master—GUY LEWIS, M.A, 
Opened September, 1900, in buildings specially designed. Foundation, 
Scholarships. NEXT ENTRANCE EXAMINATION, DECEMBER 3rd. 


CHURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION, Liurrep. 
ANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET,~ 
A HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN 
where the aim is to train girls to be practical, refined, and cultured. Every 
care and comfort for delicate children. 
Large grounds, tennis and fives courts, playing-fields. 
Pupils prepared for the Univ. and otherexams. Head-Mistress, Miss SOPHIE 
M. SMITH (Natural Sciences Tripos, Camb.), assisted by a highly qualified staff. 
A limited number of ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS awarded by competition. 


WO FOREIGN GENTLEMEN, about thirty; graduates 

of foreign Universities, with good experience in teaching (modern lan- 
guages taught conversationally) seek engagement: permanent situations 
looked for. (a) French and Classics ; (b) Mathematics; modern languages 
(Italian. French, English thoroughly ; good German),—Offers to be addressed 
to CH. CLEMENT, 14 St. James Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
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YNSOME AGRICULTURAL STATION.—CARTMEL 
GRANGE-OVER-SANDS, LANCASHIRE.—New Chemical Labora- 
tories, with every modern improvement ; Model Dairy Experimental Feeding 
House ; Farm, 280 acres. Instructions given in Practical Chemistry, Agricul- 
tural Analysis, and Research, and Practical Agriculture, &c. Splendid climate 
in perfect country. Terms moderate.—For particulars and prospectus apply 
a ng DIRECTORS of the Experimental Station, Aynsome, Grange-over- 
ands, 





OODARD SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 
(Church of England Public Schools.) 
Lapy WarprEn :—Miss J. L. LATHAM, Girton College. 

(1) ST. ANNE'S, Abbots Bromley.—Head-Mistress, Miss RICE, St. Hugh’s 
Hall, Oxford. Final Honours, Class I. Terms, Boarding House, £60; 
School House, £45 a year. 

(2) ST. MARY’S, Abbots Bromley.—Head-Mistress, Miss GAMLEN. Terms, 
24 guineas a year, 

(83) ST. WINIFRED'S, Bangor.—Head-Mistress, Miss F. J. DAVIES, late 
Classical Scholar, Newnham College, Cambridge, Classical Tripos, Class I. 
Terms, £35 a year. 

(4) QUEEN MARGARET’S, Scarborough. — Head-Mistress, Miss BODY, late 
Head-Mistress of the Lincoln High School. Terms, 60 guineas a year. 


Apply, HEAD-MISTRESS, or for general information, the LADY WARDEN, 
St. Mary’s College, Paddington, W. 


MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON. 
e Boarding and Day School. 
Principal—Miss J. L, LATHAM, Girton College. 
Excellent Boarding-House for Girls in Warrington Crescent. Good art 
training and science. Teachers’ Training Department. Hockey, tennis, 
swimming, riding. Boarders’ Fees, £60 a year.—Apply, PRINCIPAL. 


AVENSBOURNE SCHOOL, ST. MARGARETS, 
MIDDLESEX.—Head-Mistress: Miss LYSTER, M.A. House-Mistress : 
Miss E. H. LYSTER, B.A., Classical Tripos, Cambridge (late of Bourne School, 
Parkstone).—Boarding School of modern type for girls. Gardens and Playing 
Fields ten acres. Excellent position close to London. Teaching staff experi- 
enced specialists only. Resident French and German mistresses. Modern 
languages according to Reformed Methods. Very great attention paid to health 
of girls, Games Clab for hockey, cricket, and tennis, with opportunities for 
riding, cycling, rowing, and swimming. Fees from 120 guineas per annum. 
References given and required.—Full particulars on application to the 
SECRETARY. 


ALISBURY SCHOOL, founded 1897.—A_ First-grade 
Education at 45 or 51 guineas per annum. Since foundation two Open 
Scholarships at Oxford and Cambridge have been gained. Many other suc- 
cesses, Oxford and Cambridge Board, Oxford Locals, Navy, &c.—Rev. J. C. 
ALCOCE, M.A., Oxon, Head-Master. 














ST. ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS CO., LTD. 
St KATHARINE’S SCHOOL, ST. ANDREWS. 


PREPARATORY to ST. LEONARDS SCHOOL. 
For girls from seven years of age. 


ia] arrangements are made for the entire charge of children from India 
and the Colonies. 


Prospectus and School List on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


HORNELOE SCHOOL, BRIDPORT, DORSET.— 
Old-established School in bracing situation on South-West Coast ; careful 
physical training, Swedish gymnastics, hockey,&c. Delicate girls receive every 
attention. Special facilities for music, languages, and painting. Entire charge 
taken of Colonial children. Highest references.—Address, HEAD-MISTRESS. 


JT. HILARY’S, SCARBOROUGH.—GIRLS’ SCHOOL. 
Resident pupils only. Head-Mistress, Miss FALDING, L.L.A. (St. And.) 
Large detached house, well-situated, and sheltered from the East. Garden, 
large field, tennis, hockey, golf. Good health record. Annually inspected by 
Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. Staif resident, University graduates. 


ONMOUTH SCHOOL.—EXAMINATION for SEVEN 

FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS December 13th. Successes of last 

year include Six Scholarships. 1st Place Oxford Senior Locals; Ist Place and 

Fellowship M.B., Victoria University; 1st Place Royal Naval Engineering Col- 
lege ; Entrance Sandhurst ; &., &. 

















EVONSHIRE.—CREDITON GRAMMAR SCHOOL: 
Sound modern education given at moderate fees. Healthy situation in a 
beautiful district. Excellent school buildings, which include gymnasium, 
workshop, fives court, cricket pavilion, sanatorium, laundry.—For Prospectus 
apply to the Head-Master, J. E. BURTON, M.A. (Camb.), B.Sc. (Lond.) 


PrP 6 © a oO 0 -L -L 2 G &. 
FIVE OPEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of £30 each will be awarded 
in JULY, 1902 
Apply—THE BURSAR. 





NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 17ru. 


a. COLLEGE, Derbyshire.—Public School life and 

learning ; definite Church of England teaching; remarkable health 
record ; numbers trebled during the last five yrs. Junior Department. Fees, 
#275 per annum ; reductions to clergy and for bsothers.—For Prospectus apply 
to the HEAD-MASTER. 


NHEVIN HALL SCHOOL, OTLEY, YORKSHIRE.— 
_BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS. Healthy situation on Otley Chevin. 
Bracing, moorland air. Every facility for outdoor games and exercises. Good 
resident and visiting staff. Girls received from the ages of 7 to 20. Boys are 
algo received in the junior school until the age of 11. The service of the 
house is performed by ladies, who are qualified to train girls in domestic work 
and management if desired. Health exercises are conducted by Miss E. M. 
Parnaby, pupil of Mrs. Josef Conn.—Principal, Miss E. THOMPSON. 


| Py (ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL) SCHOOL of 
MEDICINE for WOMEN, 8 HUNTER STREET, W.C. Rebuilding 
completed.—For Prospectus and List of Scholarships, apply to SECRETARY. 














RE YOU WANTING SCHOOL OR HOME ?—Boys, 
Girts? EnGisH, ForriGn ?—Mrs. HOOPER, 13 Regent St., London. sends 
reliable information & prospectuses gratis of personally inspected establishments. 
OTICE.—TO AUTHORS.—AUTHORS who are in 
doubt as to where to place their books, articles, or stories, should com- 
oan Mr. STANHOPE SPRIGG, Literary Agent, 110 St. Martin’s 
Lane, W.C, 


ia 
K ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET, 
. grade Endowed School. Valuable Scholarships and Leaving ott 
tions. Recent successes at_ Universities and in Army and Navy Bhi. 
--D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. Examinati, 


nen MAT eee 

our BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOO] 
SONS of GENTLEMEN, 38 GLOUCESTER STREET, §,w. tr 

by Mrs. SUTTON. Thorough preparation for the Public Schools; Peas tr 





and Transition Classes for children under 8. Gymnastics, drilling, 
to Parents and Head-Masters. HALF TERM NOVEMBER Lith 


‘HENIES STREET CHAMBERS, BLOOMSEIy 


Fag ge ee — ee eee ROOMS for LaDIEg Rey 
£ . and £5 per month. General Dining-room.—Apply, LAD 
INTENDENT, . oy, LAD 


FRANCE, CHATEAUROUX (INDRE PR 
SIONNAT for GIRLS. Exceptional Sdveningot: Les Directrices. y, 
8 UGARS and Mile. J. TURMEAU, Highest refs.—Prospectuses onappliag 


O WOMEN GRADUATES.—A SCHOLARSHIP 
£25 is OFFERED to a STUDENT entering the Maria Grey Tus! 
College for Women Teachers in ndary Schools in JANUABY ‘owns 
ference given to a London B.A.—Apply, Miss ALICE WOODS, Salu: 
Brondesbury, N.W. Bas 


FIGECLASS HOME in the Environs of London fy 
GIRLS of good family, wishing to take up some SPECIAL ST 
e.g., Music, Art, Languages under London Professors. Highly Tecommeniy 
—Particulars to be obtained from Miss LOUISA BROUGH, 25 Craven 

Charing Cross, Sir 


’ >> Awe 

T. KATHARINE’S, MEADS, EASTBOURNR- | 
High-class School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. London profes 
Hockey, cricket, tennis, riding, cycling, &c. Large house and Garden clay 
to sea and Beachy Head, Resident Staff includes trained Lady Nuns, 
Prospectus on application. ai 


mine 

A RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEYy 

a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Com, 

air; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis. Experienced resident nis 

tresses ; large visiting staff.—Principals, Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER 
(formerly Assistant Mistresses at the Clifton High School for Girls), 


OTICE.—THE MODERN SCHOOL, opened by MR 
STANLEY DE BRATTE, M.Inst.C.E., at Grande ee =: Gnernse, | 
ersation 











F. 














has been REMOVED to Preston Hovset, BooxkHam, Surrey. 

Modern Languages ; Short Hours, with special attention to Physical i 
ment and Health of Boys.—Prospectus and Scl of Instruction on appli. 
tion to the HEAD-MASTER. 


HE PRINCIPALS of a GOOD SCHOOL FOR Ty | 
DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN ina favourite inland Health Rew, 
in Scotland, being desirous of increasing their English connection, wou 
RECEIVE an ENGLISH PUPIL, if well recommended, at half-fees, viz,, 

Escort provided.—Apply to Mr. BEEVOR, 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C, 


HE COMMITTEE of a CLUB in ST. JAMES”) 
QUARTER are PREPARED to .ELECT some ADDITION, ~~ 
MEMBERS. Applications for particulars are invited from Professional Ma, 
Government Officials, and others of Social and Commercial standing.—Addng 
(by letter only), “CLUB,” 14 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


ADAME GOWTHORPE RECEIVES under her car | 

a select NUMBER of YOUNG LADIES whose parents wish then» | 

attend the higher schools and the Conservatoire of Music of Lausanne, 
life and personal supervision of studies. References.—33 Avenue Bergiims 

Lausanne, Switzerland. i 






























a 
DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS—Th | 

SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambriip 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardiay 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examination 
at Home or Abroad.—-A Statement of Requirements should be sent to tw ~ 
Manager, R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, Wi, ~ 


IRLS’ FINISHING SCHOOLS of the Highest Clas, © 
and SCHOOLS FOR BOYS preparing for the Public Schools, Ropl | 
=~ and Commercial Life. Messrs. J. and J. PATON, 143 Cannon Stree, 
London, can RECOMMEND a few SCHOOLS in LONDON, at the SEASIDE, 
and in the COUNTRY, which are thoroughly reliable.—Clearly state requir | 
ments, and Prospectuses, Views, &c., will be forwarded without charge. 


a nn ge SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUIS | 

BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DA! 
SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent.—Central Registry for Teacher, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross. 


+ ‘ . i 

ry\O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in dl 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT- PATIENTS sent gratis with ful 
articulars. Schools also recommended. MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATIOS, 
td., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 
“‘Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard), 


cee. HALL SCHOOL, 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, S.E. 
FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN (Boarders only). 
Principals—Miss STEPHENS and Miss WORTERS. 

First-rate Modern Education.—Professors Churton Collins, M.A., H. & 
Seeley, F.R.S., H. E. Malden, M.A., G. Garcia, R.A.M., A. Larpent, B.-sL, 
G. Pradeau (Paris Conservatoire), P. Stoeving (Leipsic), &. Large Staff d 
resident English and Foreign Mistresses. Cricket, hockey, tennis, riding, 
swimming, bicycling. Large gymnasium. Special attention to health. Pn 
spectus on application, 

















OOKS AT DISCOUNT PRIOES.—JUST PUBLISHED, 

a NEW CATALOGUE of the BEST NEW BOOKS offered at a discoust 
of 25 per cent., except on those published at net prices. A copy sent post-ime 
on application. Orders for Books received by the morning post are executed 
the same day.—TRUSLOVE, HANSON, and COMBA, 143 Oxford Street ant 
6B Sloane Street, London. q 











Including postage to any part of the United Yearly. Yearly. B 
Kingdom ...... peagh uverreserwecnenes £1 6 .00e0 1d Scocsl t ® & 
Iucluding postage to any of the Australasian 5 





Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, ‘ 
, EC. cocccccccnceccceccccercveccece 110 6 00000 15 8 ceed 1 


Terms of Subscription. q 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE, ; 
Half quartets. | 
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AL RAILROAD COMPANY 
Me XICAN NATION Ay ontaae 


PEYER AND CO.’S CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT 
BS TATION AL RAILROAD COMPANY 6 PER CENT. 
LIEN) — BONDS, DATED 
1ST, 1887. 


: b ive notice that the $20—per Bond of $1,000— 
ed usidersigned terest Ga eeson from June ist, 1901, to October ist, 





70 THE HOLDE 
FOR MEXICAY GAGE (PRIOR 
FIRST MORTG. 10) 


being 6 f $15 per Bond of $1,000—mentioned in the Plan 
1901, and the Bonus ¢ "Readjustment of the Mexican National Rail- 
d Agreeme “will be paid on and after December 2nd, 1901, to holders 


Company, a f Deposit who are entitled thereto. These payments 

of the cant an on presentation of the said Certificates at the Office of 

» I Trust Company of New York, or at the rate of 49d. (less English 

the Centra’ Trespect of the payment of $20 per Bond), at their London Agents, 

Income ETT, AYNE, and SMITHS, 1 Lombard Street, London, E.C., to 
ag ee accordingly. 

London and New York, 


November 28rd, 1901, 


SPEYER BROTHERS, London. 

SPEYER & CO., New York. 

KUHN, LOEB & CO., New York. 
Readjustment Managers. 


e—~ ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 








FOUNDED 1848 





INVESTED FUNDG.......0+000 sankdukminaca dlmambussalavedneia £40,000,000. 
PEvERsIONs and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 


i Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
FM oar ve ot beste A the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


OOKS.—10,000 WANTED. List free. 25s. each offered 

for “ Handley Cross,” 1854; ‘‘ In Memoriam,” First Edition, 1850 ; “ Queen 
Mab,” 1813; Hayley’s “Romney,”. 1809; “Second Funeral of Napoleon,” 
. 1841; Cooke’s “Fox Hunting,” 1826; Hissey’s “Drive through 








Pamphiee 1886, Out-of-print books supplied. State wants, Catalogues free.— 
HOLLAND CO., Book Merchants, John Bright Street, Birmingham, 





OLLECTORS OF FINE BOOKS, PICTURES, &c., 
aré INVITED to CALL and INSPECT Mr. A. LIONEL ISAACS STOCK, 
which includes many fine first editions, beautiful and rare books, and pictures 
by known old and modern artists. : ; 
“Desiderata sought for, and catalogues issued. Call or write to 
A. LIONEL ISAACS, 60 Haymarket, London, S.W. 


OOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Caialogued. 

Allthe Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books,&c. New choice Bindings 
or Presents, Post orders promptly executed, Usual cash discounts. 


699 7s—PALESTINE and EGYPT CRUISE on the 
Ow al 


S.Y. ‘ARGONAUT,’ tonnage 3,273, lorse-power 4,000; 
organised by 








y Dr. LUNN and Mr. CONNOP PEROWNE;; including second- 
class return ticket London-Marseilles.—Itinerary from SECRETARY, 5 Ends- 
leigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


WINTER TOURS TO ALL 
THE WEST INDIA ISLANDS. 


65 DAYS FOR £65. 
For shorter periods, proportionate rates. By the magnificent vessels of 
THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET CO. 
For particulars, apply 15 Moorgate Street, or 29 Cockspur Street (West 
End), London. 


OLD FALSE TEETH BOUGHT. 
Mary people have old or disused False Teeth; full value in cash or offer 
per return of posi. 
R. D. and J. B. FRASER, Limited, Princes Strect, Ipswich, 
the Largest and Oldest Buyers in the World. 














READING-CASES FOR THE 
“SPECTATOR,” 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. By post 1s. 9d. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 


By post 2s. 3d. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


Including postage toany Yearly. Halj- Quar- 

partof the United King- yearly. erly. | doubtedly the inventor 
— te as ee oe oe £1 86,, 0 143., 072 | liberately untrue, and he 
heluding postage to any i 

ot the Australasian 


The Right Hon. Ear] 


Colonies, America, 
had received information 


France, Germany, India, 
_China, &e. tae 1106..015 3.. 078 


U PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS 
- 2 By Miss TuHackeray. 

the COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
C 1A MON for BEFRIENDING YOUNGSERVANTS 
perepared tosend the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
( ’y permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-tree, 
ox receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of ls, per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, | 
Ceutral Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., | 
om Subscriptions and Donations toward the 
u ids of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
mae BOUVERLE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall 








titioners, Of course it w 


Is the Best and Mo 


| 
i 


Dr. 
Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was un- 


| RALGIA, RHEUMALISM, se. 
Dr. 
Is the Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRH@A, COLICS, &e. 


GAW’S Famous 
FOUNTAIN 
PENS 


ARE POPULAR ALL OVER THE WORLD. 


THE “EASY” PEN. 


A most useful Pen, suitable for all work. From 
8s. to 16s. 6d. each. 


THE “DAINTY” PEN, 


An ideal Pen for Ladies, 
pencil, ss. and gs. each. 


THE “‘ DASHAWAY” PEN. 


Beautifully made and finished. It has a double feed 
which never fails, From ros, 6d. to 24s. each. 


THE NEW PATENT “SAFETY” PEN. 
The best production of its kind. It is diferent to 
all others. Absolutely air and ink tight, From 
12s, 6d. to 26s. each. 


No larger than 2 lead 





Iliustrated Catalogue, giving full particulars, to be had of all Stationers, 
or the Sole Wholesale Agents: 


Eyre & Spottiswoode, Creat New Street, London, E.C. 
SOTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT OF LITERATURE 


(Monthly List of freeh Purchases in Second-hand Books). 





No, 613, just published for November, includes a 
CATALOGUE OF THEIR OWN PUBLICATIONS. 


Post-free from HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., Booksellers, 
140 STRAND, W.C.; and 37 PICCADILLY, W. 


NTEW CATALOGUE (December) NOW READY of 
ue PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS in ail Branches of LITERATURE, 
greatly reduced in price, and in spotless condition. Post-free, 

H. J. GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 


57 Wigmore Street, W. 

OOKS, MSS., &e.— Messrs. HODGSON = CU., 

} AUCTIONEERS of RARE and VALUABLE BOOKS. RABIES 

and smaller Collections carefully CATALOGUED and promptly OFFERED 

FOR SALE. Packing and removal arranged for. VALUATIONS MADE for 
Probate, &.—AUCTION ROOMS, 115 C >Tane. Est. 1809, 




















YOOKS WANTED.—£2 eac 


h given, * Bells and Pome- 














gravates,”” 1841; Jackson’s “Old Paris,” : “ Jorroeks’s Jaunts,” 
1s43; * Alice in Wonderland,” 1865; Moore’s “ Alps in 1864”: Cook’s “ Fos 
| ’* 1826; George Meredith's Poems, 1851; ** New Arzbian Nights,” Firs 





hunting, Is 
| Edition (2 vols.), 1882.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHO 


OOKS.—RARE and OUT of PRINT BOOKS SUP- 
| PLIED, on every subject in all languages. Please state wants. Cata- 
| logues post-free. Books wanted : Stevenson’s : caecio’s ** Decameron,” 
Muther’s “ History of Painting rt any standard works, 
ash.—HECTOR’S, Book 


P, Birmingham. 








; «ec, 





h, Foreicn, and Oriental books purchased for 
5, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 





‘COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

of CHLORODYNE; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was de- 
regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864, 

Dre. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNF. 

Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he 
to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chloredyne.—See 


BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 





Lancet, December Sist, 1864, 


Dr. J. COLLIS 


Extract from the Medial Times, January 12th, 1866:—‘ Is prescribed by scores of orthodox prac- 


ould be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.” 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 

st Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NET- 
CHLORODYNE 


J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 


CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “ Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLOBODYNE” oa 
the Government Stamp. 


Sore Manvracturer—J, T. DAVENPORT, 33 Gt. Russell St., W.C. In bottles, 1s. 14d, 2a. Od, 4s, Gd. 


Overwhelming Medical Testimony uccowpanies each bottle, 
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J. W. ARROWSMITH. 


Crown Svo, 424 pp., 6s. Specially designed cover. 


THE EYES OF LIGHT. 


By ARTHUR MOORE. 


“The story is brightly told, not without a touch of extravagance, and deals 
witha mysterious Oriental casket which is at the bottom of many desperate, 


humorous, romantic, and surprising adventures.” 
Crown 8vo, 186 pp. Price ONE SHILLING. 


PATRICIA AT THE 


By J. C. SNAITH. 
“ A stirring romance of adventure.”—Scotsman. 
BEING ARROWSMITH’S CHRISTMAS ANNUAL. 


INN. 


The present issue is the TWENTY-FIRST CONSECUTIVE APPEARANCE Of this 


popular Annual. 


Bristol: J. W. ARROWSMITH. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO. 





Now Ready.—SECOND EDITION, royal Svo, with 34 Illustrations, 3s. net. 


THE TEMPLES AND RITUAL OF ASKLEPIOS AT 


EPIDAUROS ANG ATHENS. 


An account of recent discoveries concerning the early history of Medicine. 
Two Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution of Great Britain. 
By RICHARD CATON, M.D., F.R.C.P., University College, Liverpool. 

“ We are glad to welcome a new edition of these scholarly and well-illustrated 
lectures.” —Bookman. 

“Of curious interest from the point of view of medical science as well as 
of classical archseology.’’—Scotsman. 

“ Extremely interesting.”’—Glasgow Herald. 

“His knowledge of Greek literature and history is far more considerable 
than that which a modern physician might be expected to possess. The 
lectures give in a concise form the substance of what is worth knowing by 
the general reader about Epidaurus.’’—Oaford Magazine. 

London: C. J. CLAY and SONS, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, 

Ave Maria Lane. 





Norsine Betrer.—* We can imagine nothing better calculated to encourage 
reasonable Sunday observance in the schoolroom and nursery.”—Times, 


250 Original Illustrations. 


SUNDAY... 
READING FOR THE YOUNG. 


416 Large Pages. 


Crown 4to, illustrated, paper boards, 3s. Extra cloth, bevelled boards, gilt 
edges,5s. The design on the cover of the 3s. edition is from a picture by W. A. 
Menzies, entitled “ Father's Return.” 

A Dirricutt Prosiem Sotvep.—* The difficult problem of Sunday reading 
is solved in these pagesas well as it can be solved anywhere.” —Spectator. 

An OLD FavouriTE.—“ Sunday is an old favourite with the little ones, and is 
as good as ever,”’— Pail Mall Gazette. 


Sunday, weekly, $d. ; Sunday, monthly, 3d. 





WELLS GARDNER, DARTON and CO., LONDON. 


EVOLUTION AND ITS BEARING ON RELIGIONS. 
By A. J. DADSON. 
Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, price 2s. 6d. 





London: SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Limited, 
PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC COPIES OF 
FAMOUS WORKS OF ART BY THE 
AUTOTYPE (CARBON) PROCESS. 


AUTOTYPES OF THE OLD MASTERS IN THE 
GREAT CONTINENTAL GALLERIES. 

AUTOTYPES OF MODERN BRITISH ART. 

AUTOTYPES OF WORKS BY ARTISTS OF THE 
PRE-RAPHAELITE SCHOOL. 

ae ets te OF PICTURES IN THE NATIONAL 

ERY. 

AUTOTYPES OF DRAWINGS BY OLD MASTERS 

AUTOTYPES OF SELECTED WORKS FROM 
THE PARIS SALONS. 

THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE. 











Now ready. New Epition. With upwards of 100 Miniature Photographs 
of Notable Autotypes and 23 Tint Block Illustrations. For convenience of 
t ence the Publications are arranged Alphabetically under Artists’ Names. 





Post-free, ls, 


A VISIT OF INSPECTION IS INVITED TO 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 





SANITARY ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION. 
INCORPORATED 1881. 

SANITARY SURVEYS AND CERTIFICATES FOR PRIVATE HOUSES, 
SCHOOLS, CLUBs, HOTELS, HOSPITALS, &c., TOWN OR COUNTRY. 
Curer SurveyoR—MARK H. JUDGE, A.B.1LB.A., F.S.1. 

H. P. NORBIS, Secretary, 5 Argyll Piace, Regent Street, W. 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS 


THE SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY, 


By Mrs. CHARLES BAGOT, 
With Photogravure Plates, demy 8vo, 16s. 

STANDARD.—" Everyone who appreciates a volume of well-bred POlitien: 
and social gossip ought to read Mrs. Bagot’s ‘Links with the Past?” Mien 

MORNING POST.—“ These ‘ Links with the Past’ are well worth pega; 
Jor not only do they introdnce you to many agreeable personalities but they 
illumine in unexpected quariers a past that ts fast vanishing beyond “7 
reach of personal recollections.” Me 


MEMORIALS OF THE VERY REy. 


W. C. LAKE, D.D., Dean of Durham, 1869-1894, Edited by Karmann; 


Lake. With Portrait, demy 8vo, 16s. 
WITH RIMINGTON. — By L. Magy 


PHILLIPPS, Lately Captain in Rimington’s Guides. Demy yo, cloth, 
7s. 6d. [Ready to-day, 


IMPERIUM ET LIBERTAS. 3; 


BERNARD HOLLAND. Demy Svo, 12s, 6d. net. 

TIMES.—“ Mr. Bernard Holland has written a good bock upon a great 
subject. Mr, Holland writes with sobriety and force, backed by wide reading tad 
considerable knowledge of affairs. His book ought to be widely read and 
seriously considered.” 





NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS, 


THE FIERY DAWN. 


By M. E. COLERIDGE, 
Author of ‘‘The King with Two Faces.” 
SPECTATOR.—“‘ The Fiery Dawn’ is steeped from end to end in the magic 
atmosphere of enchantment. The story has the glamour of a very beautiful and 
brilliant dream. It reproduces with singular charm the inioxicating effect upon 
an ardent and enthusiastic nature of the new wine of the Romantic movement, 
We never remember to have encountered a book richer in engaging characters” 


THE ARBITER. By Mrs. Hucu Bet. 


ONLOOKER.—“ Brimful of cleverness.” 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—* The story is carefully developed, the characters an 
not less so, and there is a veal, @ human note in even the subsidiary ones.” 


SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


CYNTHIA’S WAY. By Mrs. Aum 


Srpewicr, Author of “‘ The Inner Shrine.” 





London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


Contents FoR DECEMBER. 2s. 6d. net. 

EPIsopES OF THE MonTH. 

Tue INFLUENCE OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN WAR UPON THE PRESTIGE OF THE 
British Empire. By Captain A. T. Mahan, Author of ‘‘ The Influence of 
Sea Power upon History.” 

a a CONSEQUENCES OF AN ANGLO-Russtan UNDERSTANDING. By 

.B.C., &e. ; 

BrocraPxy. By the Right Hon. H. H. Asquith, K.C., M.P. 

TRaDE UNIONS AND THE House oF Lorps. By Sir Godfrey Lushington, 
G.C.M.G., Ex-Under-Secretary for Home Affairs. 

InpooR Skating. By the Hon. Algernon Grosvenor. 

AmERICAN Arralns. By A. Maurice Low. 

FREEING THE Hotse or Commons. By J. Parker-Smith, M.P. 

THE EXCLUSION OF ALIENS AND UNDESIRABLES FROM AUSTRALASIA, By the 
Hon W. Pember Reeves, Agent-General for New Zealand. i 

ConceRNING Mountains. By Miss Gertrude Bell. 

On Disciptrxe. By Lieut.-Gen. Sir Charles Warren, G.C.M.G. 

GrReaTER BRITAIN. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 














| of Su 





FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 

OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 

ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 
TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 

One Guinea per annum, from Two Guineas per annum. 
_LONDON BOOK SOCIETY’ (or | x.p.—awo or Three. Friends my 
ribers) from TWO GUINEAS UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
' and thus lessen the Cost of¢_r riage. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any address. 


The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION ; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS, 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STRBET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Mancgester. 


-——$—————$—$——$ 






per annum, 


Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
uvon matters of business, should Nov be addressed to the EDITOR but 
to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C, 
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LOVERS of GOOD WINE 


Who wish to avail themselves of the opportunity of purchasing 
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— Pure, Pure, 
=) = DE MARNE” = 
tia Priced Priced 
By Champagne. Champagne. 
= 
@ great 
==» CHAMPAGNE == 
4 SEG. 1892, 
\. Ff At the present unique prices 


MUST NOT DELAY, 


As AFTER DECEMBER ist, 1901, the Price will be increased to 54s. per dozen. 


ASs. | 53s. 


Carriage Per Doz. Large DE Per 2 Doz. Half Carriage 
‘ Boitles. Bottles. X 
Paid ree ee Paid 


— PRESENT) wrone | mn 


Mires DUG PRICES. | : 


United =| wecae | United 


Kingdom. | 24s. 2 6s. 6d. Kingdom. 


Per Half-doz. Large | Per Doz, Half | 









































Bottles. Bottles. 
; QUARTER BOTTLES, 30s. per CASE of 2 DOZEN. THIS SIZE is SPECIALLY SHIPPED for INVALIDS. 
sf ? biked REE , 
. | This excellent Champagne, made from picked grapes of 
» | the famous 1892 Vintage, is of exquisite flavour and 
* | bouquet, and is equal in all respects to those brands for 


which a fancy price is paid. 


POSOSOOSSSSSSSHSSS SOSH SODOOLOOOOOOOD 





To be obtained from all Wine Merchants, or by sending order and remittance (postal order or cheque) from the 
Importing Agents for the United Kingdom— 


_ | FINDLATER, MACKIE, TODD, & CO., 
| FINDLATER’S CORNER, LONDON BRIDGE, LONDON, S.E., 


Who will despatch your order Carriage Paid. 
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A. & C. BLACK’S LIST. 


AN HISTORIC VIEW OF THE NEW TESTA- 


MENT. The Jowett Lectures for 1901. By PERcY GARDNER, 
Litt.D., Professor of Classical Archxology in Oxford Univer- 
sity, Author of “Exploratio Evangelica.”’ Crown 8vo, cloth, 
price 6s, 








A HEBREW GRAMMAR. The Elements for 


Students and Ministers as in Recent Scientific Treatises. By 
ARCHIBALD Durr, LL.D., B.D., Professor of Old Testament 
Theology, United College, Bradford ; Author of Old Testament 
Theology.” Crown Svo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. net. 





PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


Vol. III. (Books IV. and V.), Completing the Work. By J. 
SHIELD NicHOLsoN, Professor of Political Economy in the 
University of Edinburgh, Author of “ Money and Monetary 
Problems,” ‘‘ Historical Progress and Ideal Socialism,” “ Strikes 
and Strike Problems.” Demy 8vo, cloth, price 15s. 





SOCIAL LIFE OF SCOTLAND IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. Fourth Edition. By the Rev. 
HENRY GREY GRAHAM. 1 vol. demy 8vo, cloth, price 12s. 





SUNSHINE AND SURF. A Year’s Wander- 


ings in the South Seas. By Dotvgias B. HALL and Lord 
ALBERT OSBORNE. With Mapand 36 Full-page Illustrations 
from Photographs, post 8vo, cloth, price 12s. 6d. 
“Tt gives a really delightful and picturesque narrative of the habits of the 
various native tribes, and it is full of good stories.” —Datly Mail. 
** Written in a pleasa lively style, and contains excellent descriptions of 
islands visited, as well as the dances and customs of the natives.” — Field. 
“The subject is a somewhat perilous one; it is only too easy, when the scene 
is laid in the Pacific Islands, to tramsgress, either in fact or fiction, quite 
necessary rules of convention, or, shall we say, of decency? The authors of 
‘Sunshine and Surf’ use sufficient tact and taste, and they are very enter- 
taining. ’"—Speciator. 

















A, & C, BLACK, Soho Square, London, W. 


From OLIPHANT’S LIST. 


Complete List of New and Recent Books post-free. 








DR. WHYTE ON CARDINAL NEWMAN. 
THIS DAY—Price 3s. 6d., art linen, gilt top. 
NEWMAN: an Appreciation. 
With the Choicest Passages of his Writings, Selected and Arranged. 


By ALEXANDER WHYTE, D.D. 


The Appendix contains Letters not hitherto published, one of them being 
in Facsimile. 








THIS DAY.—Price 6s., Illustrated. 


CONSTANTINOPLE p2ohiens. 


Tis Peoples, Customs, Religions, and Progress. 
By HENRY OTIS DWIGHT, LL.D. 


Demy 8vo, with Illustrations, price 10s. 6d. 


THE LORE OF CATHAY; 


Or, The Intellect of China. 
in 5 Parts.—ARTS AND SCIENCES. LITERATURE. PHILOSOPHY 
AND BELIGION. EDUCATION. HISTORY. 
By W. A. P. MARTIN, D.D., LL.D., 
Author of “A Cycle of Cathay,” &. 


THE LATEST BOOK ON TIBET. 
With 14 ILustrations, cloth, gilt top, price 6s. 


WITH the TIBETANS in TENT & TEMPLE 


Narrative of Four Years’ Residence on the Tibetan Border, and of a 
Journey into tle Far Interior. By SUSIE CARSON RIJNHART, M.D. 





“FAMOUS SCOTS” SERIES—NXew Volume. 


Price ls. 6d. net; extra gilt, 2s. net. 


HENRY DRUMMOND. 


By JAMES Y. SIMPSON, D.Sc., F.B.S.E., 
Author of “ Side Lights on Siberia.” 
‘It is in every sense admirable, aud even masterly.”—British Weekly. 
List of the ‘FAMOUS SCOTS” SERIES on application. 


OLIPHANT, ANDERSON & FERRIER, 
EDINBURGH and LONDON; and of any Bookseller. 


—_ 
IMPORTANT NOTICE, 


Messrs. NISBET & CO. have now Published tj, 
Complete Edition of 


THE DOLLY DIALOGUE: 


10/6 net By ANTHONY HOPE. ands. 
A New Series and a New Issue. With 8 Illustrations by Hoy, 
CHANDLER CHRISTY. Extra crown &vo, 6s, saa 


° 2 e4e 
A Special Presentation Edition, 
beautifully printed on Large Paper, with 18 Illustrations by Mr, Christ, 
Handsomely bound in gold, demy 8vo, 10s. Gd. ‘net. d 

NOTE.—These are the only Editions of ‘*The Dolly Dialogues: 
now issued. 

«A work of such surpassing cleverness and originality that it has called ips, 
being a multitude of imitators...... Got up with every indication of Pin 
taste......A most acceptable gift-book—one of the best of the season.” * 

—Liverpool Mereury, 


ROSBESPIERRE: 
a 
A Study and Biography. 
By HILAIRE BELLOC, late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford, 
Author of ‘* Danton,” ‘‘ Paris,” &. 
Demy Svo, 16s. 


UNSTORIED IN HISTORY. 


Portraits of Some Famous Women of the Sixteenth, Seventeenth, 
and Eighteenth Centuries. 
By GABRIELLE FESTING. 
Extra crown Syvo, 6s, 
©The chief charm of the book lies in its many quaint notes of IYe and customy 
in the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries.”—Daily Lelegraph, 


THE CHILDHOOD 
OF QUEEN VICTORIA 


By Mrs. GERALD GURNEY. 
Extra crown Svo, 6s. 
“Tt has been left for Mrs. Gurney to lift a veil from the child life of Qua 
Victoria which enables one to get a knowledge of her Majesty’s education sx: 
os no previous biographer has been in a position to furnish.”—Seotsman, 


KATHARINE TYNAN’S NEW NOVEL. 
A UNION OF HEARTS. 


Extra crown Svo, 6s. 
“Tt may be doubted if even Katharine Tynan herself has written a mon 
fascinating tale.”—Scotsman. 
London: J. NISBET and OO., Limited, 21 Berners Street, W, 





H. G. WELLS’S REMARKABLE BOOK. 
SECOND EDITION.—READY THIS DAY. 


ANTICIPATIONS 


of the Reaction of Mechanical and Scientific Progress 
upon Human Life and Thought. 
By H. G. WELLS, 
Anthbor of The Time Machine,” ‘‘ When the Sleeper Wakes,” &., &e, 
Crown 8yo, 7s. 6d. 

This book is no mere miscellany of haphazard prophecies, but 4 
closely reasoned criticism of the probabilities of the coming century, 
and in particular of the probabilities and possibility of a great rewlt- 
tionary movement of a new type arising out of the political and 
social disorganisation of the present time. 

The SATURDAY REVIEW says :—“ This is an extraordinarily bril- 
liant book, and not brilliant merely, but built up on a foundation of 
profound scientific and historic knowledge...... This earnest and pro- 
Sound study.” 


London : CHAPMAN and HALL, Ltd., Henrietta Street, W.C. 











THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 


Epitrp pr W. L. COURTNEY. 
DECEMBER, 1901. 


Gurritta axp CounTER-GUERILLA, By the Right Hon. Sir Charles W. Dilie, 
Bart, M.P. 

Tue CRISIS WITH GERMANY—AND ITs Resvtts. By Calchas. 
RicHarpsoN, FreLpine, AND THE ANDREWS FamiLr. By H. Buxton Format, 


.B. 
Tue DELUGE—AND AFTER. 
Li Hune Caane—SratesMax OR Impostor? By Demetrius C. Boulger. 
Next Session’s Epvucation Birt. By T. J. Macnamara, M.P., LL.D. 
A Few More Frexcu Facts. By Richard Davey. 
Some Aspects or THE Monroe Docrrine. By Sydney Brooks. 
MissinG Britisu Cruisers. By Archibald S. Hurd. 
THE SporTsSMAN’s Lizkary: a Nore on SomE Booxs oF 1901. By F. G. Afialo, 
Tue Ixish LireERAky THEATRE AND ITs AFFINITIES. By Stephen Gwynn. 
* AnticipaTions.” (Conclusion.) By H. G. Wells. 
“TCHELEACHE.” By Maxime Gorki, 








London: CHAPMAN & HALL, Ltd., Henrietta Street, W.C. 


——t 
——e 


NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half- 
yearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on the 
third Saturday in January and July Cloth Cases for the Half- 
yearly Volumes may be obtained throug any Bookseller or Newsagem, 











or from the Office, at 18. 6d. each. By post, 18. 9d. 
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MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 
2DEAUX, an excellent 
at aoe Wine. The quality . 
Fthis wine will be found equal to 146 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices. 


sT, ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. Theappreciation this w ine 
meets with from the constantly 
increasing nuinber of customers 
jt procures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives Us a iditional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 
Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered C rriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, iacluding Cases 
and Bottles. 
know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in 
ine, Compare them with wines sold elsewhere at 
ig-and 20)- a dozen and upwards, ; 
We regret the increased duty compels advance of 
6d. per dozen. 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


Per Dozen 
Bots. 4- Bots. 





All who 














Phenix Assurance Company, Limited. 
HENIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782. 
Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free-of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied. 


MHE UNION BANK 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


of 











Established 1837. Incorporated 1890, 
£1,500,000 
850,GU0 
3,900,000 


Paid-up Capital ....... 
Reserve Fund ....... 
Reserved Liability of Proprie 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted 
on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and New Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made, 

BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application, 

W. E. CARBERY, Manager, 

71 Cornhill, London, E.C, 








tors 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK BANK, 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, 
CHANCERY LANE, LONDON. 

DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 910/ 


repayable on demand, 2 /o 


91° 
“9 / ° 
The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, with full particu- 
lars, post-free, 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STREL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 





GOLD MEDAL, 





SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OUTSIDE PAGE, TWELVE GUINEAS. 









Ric Witvscneinetes ccceccceeeLlV 10 0 
MMCPOOU ici ccasdawcatuscene 56 5 0 
(Quarter-Page eocscee 212 6 
Narrow Column .. ecccoee 310 0 
SUURMMMUN Coc Kancsceabcsicaes 115 0 
Quarter-Column ..... eveccccee UIT 6 


COMPANIES. @ 


0 
Y 


Outside Page 
Inside Page 
ive Unes(50 words) and under in broad column (half- 
; and 1s. per line for every add ial line 
(containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 
Proad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 
14s, per inch. 
Broad column following “ Pul 
13s. per inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: net. 
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tions of the Week,” 





Cheques (and Post-Ofice Orders 3869 


Strand) payable to“ John Baker.” 





HENRY SOTHERAN & CO.’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ALL PRICES NET. 





One volume of about 600 pages, imperial 8vo, the impression limited as follows :—SMALL PAPER, in 
imperial 8vo, printed on ‘‘ pure rag”’ paper specially made for the work by John Dickinson and Go., 
Ltd. 350 copies for sale, price £2 2s. each. LARGE PAPER, in small folio, printed on Arnold's 
unbleached Hand-made Puper, also specially made for this work. 50 copies for sale, each numbered, 
price £4 4s. each. 


THE HISTORY OF THE PART OF WEST 


SOMERSET comprising the Parishes of LUCCOMBE, SELWORTHY, STOKE PERO, PORLOCK, 
CULBUNE, and OARE, By CHARLES E, H. CHADWYCK HEALEY, K.U., F.S.A. Illustrate] 
with 16 Full-page Plates, 61 Woodcuts, 72 Armorial Bearings, 8 Pedigrees on 16 sheets, and a Map. 

Times.— Here there is no padding, and no more than necessary incidental repetition of what has been 
previously published, but a large volume full of previously unprinted and for the most part unknown his- 
torical facts. It isan example of what can be done for parochial history by the man who knows where 
to look for and how to use old records, and is prepared to give the requisite time aud money for searches, 
copies, and arrangement of scattered materials.”—September 17th. 

Spectator.—*One would not like to say that any part of this large volume is superfluous. Let any 
one look at the records which have been carefully examined in Porlock and Luccombe and he will see 
plenty to interest him. There is nothing certainly out’ of the common, but there are matters that touch 
on history and a number of curious details which illustrate social life and the economical condition of the 
country at the time.”—July 27th. 

Notes and Queries.—‘In supplying a history of a cantle of West Somerset Mr. Healey in his admirably 
executed book has cast a flood of light upon general and local affairs ; upon the conditions of the individual 
and the community; upon genealogy, topography, folk superstitions, and all things, in short, in which the 
antiquary most delights, When we read his proffered appeal to our indulgence for the extent of his labours 
we can only wish that antiquaries and historians as competent and as zealous would treat other parts of the 
United Kingdom with the same thoroughness, The illustrations are a specially pleasing and valuable 
feature, the es are numerous aud abundant, and the appendices brim over with matter in which the 
antiquary will delight.”—August 31st. 

Athenzwim.—* In this handsome book of some 600 pages, an out-of-way but most beautiful corner of 
Somerset is treated with considerable fulness, particularly in all that relates to manorial history. All who 
know and love it will be grateful for the patient industry which has collected and set forth many hitherto 
unknown or unpublished documents relating to its annals, Everything pertaining to the typography and 
illustration of the volume is admirable.”—August 3rd, 








By W. A. COPINGER, LL.D., F.S.A,, &c., Professor of Law in the Victoria University, sometime 
President of the Bibliographical Society. TO BE LIMITED TO 250 COPIES. Royal 4to, bound in 
cloth or art linen, gilt top. Subscription price, 15s, 6d. ; after publication, £1 5s. 


HISTORY OF THE PARISH OF BUXHALL, 


IN THE COUNTY OF SUFFOLK. Including the Parish Registers from 1558 to 1709. With over 20 
Full-page Illustrations and a large Parish Map, containing most of the Ancient Field-names, specially 
drawn for this work. 





IN THE PRESS.—New and beautifully produced Chess Book. Crown 4to, printed in colours on fina 
paper, within coloured borders. Price 10s. 6d, 


A SELECTION OF SEVEN HUNDRED CHESS 
PROBLEMS, the Composition of Mrs. W. J. BAIRD. 


The above work is one of the most important collections of problems which have appeared for many 
years, and is by far the most handsomely produced. Tho edition is a strictly limited one, 








In Two Volumes, 4to, price £1 10s, 


THE LITTLE RED BOOK OF BRISTOL. 


Published under the authority of the Council of the City and County of Bristol. Edited by FRANCIS 

B. BICKLEY, Assistant in the Department of Manuscripts, British Museum. With 13 Illustrations. 
This important register of Bristol, which was originated by Witttam pe CotrorD, the Recorder, in 
1344, and covers a period of about one hundred and fifty years, records the liberties, franchises, and con- 
stitutions of the town, many chantry foundations, and a highly interesting series of trade-guild 
ordinances, 





Now Complete in Three Volumes. Imperial 8vo, Roxburghe binding, price £3. 


A CALENDAR OF THE INNER TEMPLE 


RECORDS. Edited by F. A. INDERWICK, Q.C., one of the Masters of the Bench. Printed at the 
Chiswick Press, with Illustrations by T. G. Jackson, 





TO BE COMPLETED IN FIVE VOLUMES. 
Imperial S8yo, bound in Roxburghe, top edges gilt, price €5 5s. 
The whole Series will be strictly limited to 300 Sets. 


RECORDS OF THE COUNTY BOROUGH OF 


CARDIFF, from the Earliest Times. Edited by JOHN HOBSON MATTHEWS, Archivist to the 
Corporation. Illustrated with Facsimiles of Charters and Seals, Old and New Views of the Town, 
St. John’s Church, and the Castle. 





ELEVEN PARTS,.NOW READY; TWO MORE WILL COMPLETE THE WORK. 
BY THE LATE HENRY SEEBOHM. 


A MONOGRAPH OF THE TURDIDA,, or Family 


of Thrushes. By HENRY SEEBOHM, Author of “Siberia in Europe,” “Siberia in Asia,” &e., &c. 
k:dited and Completed by RICHARD BOWDLER SHARPE, LL.D., F.L.S., &c., &c., of the British 
Museum. Lllastrated with 144 Plites drawn by J. G. KEULEMANS, and Coloured by hand; also tine 
Photogravure Portrait. Price £1 16s. per part (only sold complete). 


WORKS by JOHN GUILLE MILLAIS, F.Z.S,, &c. 


4to, printed on Art Paper, greeu cloth extra, uncut, top edges gilt, £2 2s. 








A BREATH FROM THE VELDT. New and 
Revised Edition, with all the Original Illustrations by the AtTHOR, comprising 12 Full-page Eleetro- 
Etchings, 49 other Full-page Illustrations, and 88 Tlustrations in the Text; also a Frontispiece after 


the last tinished Drawing of Sir Joun MiIuats. 





rial 4to, printed by Messrs, R. and R. Clark_on Art Paper, bound in 
Impe vF price £4 4s. 


BRITISH DEER AND THEIR BORNS. With 


y by the AvtTHor; also 10 El gravures and a Coloure:t 
1d a Series of Unpublished Drawings by Sir Epwix 
Ardverikie. 


bnekram, top edges gilt, 





185 Text and Full-page Illustrations, mostl 
Frontispiece by the AuTHOR and Sipxpy 8 
LLANDSEER, Which were formerly on t 






New and Cheaper Edition, in 1 vol. 8vo, printed on Art Paper, bound in buckram, price 18s. 
THE STANDARD AUTHORITY ON THE BRITISH TETRAONIDA. 


GAME BIRDS AND SHOOTING SKETCHES. 
Illustrating the Habits, Modes of Capture, Stages of Plumage, and the Hybrids and Varieties which 
oceur among them. With 57 Illustrations by the Author, and « Frontispiece by Sir Joun Muuzas, 











Complete Catal “le, 


HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., Publishers, 140 Strand, 


including Mr. GOULDS Works, post-free. 


W.C.; and 37 Piccadilly, W. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS’ Publications)  YANE AUSTEN: E 
THOMAS HARDY. With numerous Rcsteremiy tig rag -tek Together wig TI 






















Photogravure Portraits, &c., demy 8vo, gilt top, 21s, net, 


THOMAS HARDY. tide 
POEMS OF THE PAST KING MONMOUTH: T 


Being a History of the Career of James Scott, the 


AND THE PRESENT. Protestant Duke, 1649-1685. | 





By ALLAN FEA. E 
By THOMAS HARDY. With 14 Photogravure Portraits, a Folding-Plan of the Battle «: 
Uniform with the Library Edition of his Works. Sedgemoor, and upwards of 100 Black-and-White Llustratig,, “ 


Demy 8vo, 21s. net, 





Crown Svo, 6s. 
ee 


Also Special Edition bound in white and gold, 7s. 6d. THOMAS WOLSEY: fe 





Bae pei cal rh pe ak tg Aeron acreage Legate and Reformer. 
Mr. Hardy’s thought...... A very beautiful, a very Christian type of Agnosticism By ETHELDRED L. TAUNTON, 
that can prompt such a poem...... A remarkable book.”—Academy, Author of “The History af ies Saini England” ‘- I 
one Set Containing 21 Full-page Lithographs by T. R. Way, 
MARY E. WILKINS’S Demy S8vo, gilt top, 15s. net. 





NEW NOVEL. The WESSEX of THOMAS HARDy 
THE PORTION O F LAB OU R, By Professor BERTRAM WINDLE. 7 


: With nearly 100 Iliustrations by EpMUND H, Ney, ¢ 
NOW READY.—TIllustrated, crown 8vo, 6s. Demy Svo, gilt top, 21s. net. 
» a . ‘ . , *,* Als Editi é , printed 8 llum, i 
Mise Wilkins’s novel during its serial course was generally | qa’ Alo an ition de Tae, printed on, Jepaneas, alla, Round a ang 
conceded to be the most powerful work ever written by her. [Just ou 








‘ POETS OF 
H. B. MARRIOTT WATSON’S NEW ROMANCE, . 
THE HOUSE DIVIDED,|7#= YOUNGER GENERATION 


NOW READY.—Crown 8vo, 6s. With 33 Full-page Portraits reproduced from Woodcuts by 


Mr, Marriott Watson’s novel will undoubtedly take a foremost place among ROBERT ERYDEN. 
the “ costume” novels of the year. Demy Svo, gilt top, 21s. net. 


CHARLES DANA GIBSON'S NEW VOLUME. 

Upwards of 80 Illustrations by Epwin A. ApBey, R.A, A WIDOW AND HER FRIENDS 

SHE STOOPS to CON Q UER,,|  tniform with “The Education of Mr. Pipp.” Oblong folio 

(12 in. by 18 in.), 20s. 

Illustrated by EDWIN A. ABBEY, R.A. This is the new Gibson book for ie ye, and consists of a pictorial history of 
: = . | > life of a fascinating young widow, depi . Gibson's iif 
Crown §vo, cloth, gilt top, ds.; or bound in dark green leather, | pr gg Sa a cae A tranny Magness Pe: gar weed Fe gh rm ant pea 
fully gilt, 6s, | with a selection from the artist’s most recent and best work, make a most 

| attractive volume of over 90 drawings, unsurpassed in beauty and brillianey, 
















‘One of the most popular of the season’s gift-books wiil be, we venture to | yr. John Lane has prepared a small Booklet ¢ ini luster, at 
F Bad : an “= re tO | Mr. John L $3 prepared &@ sma Ooklet containing 8 Iliustrations 
prophesy, the illustrated edition of Goldsmith’s ‘She Stoops to Conquer,’ just | ‘ C. D. Gibson's Works, This will be sent post-free to any pba sd 
issued by Messrs. Harper. The drawings are from the pen of Mr. E. A. Abbey, 


and hr are delieate and ny charecteringo aa they sremumerus. Tees | ANCIENT ROYAL PALACES IN 





















little * uis,’ however tiny. The daintiness of Mr. Abbey’s work is enhance: 

by pense. I quality of the paper on which it is meer y the scot | AND NEAR LONDON. 

also is of the best, and the binding is in excellent taste. Altogethera delight! ” “ - rs rd jo 

volume.”—Globe, | 24 Full-page Lithographs by T. R. WAY. With Descriptive Note 

ona by FREDERIC CHAPMAN. 

i Prominent Features of the December Number. Uniform with “The Architectural Remains of Richmond, Twicken- 
' . - ham,” &c. Demy 4to, 2ls. net. [Jmmediately. 

re arper Ss Ni agadzi re *,* This Edition is limited to 409 copies, 365 of which are for sale in England 

B | and America. 
THE FIRST PART OF THE NEW VOLUME CONTAINS OVER FOR THE LIBRARY. 
100 Illustrations, of which 24 are in Colour and 26 are FOURTH IMPRESSION NOW READY. 






Full Pages. MEN AND LETTERS. By Henrszar 


12 Complete Stories, including— ee. Sa ae. 
MAURICE HEWLETT. The Heart’s Key. NEW AND CHEAP EDITION. 


A Medieval eens Illustrated in Colour from Drawings THE WN ATUR AL HISTORY OF 


y A. E. Sterner. : f 7 
SELBORNE. Edited by Grant ALLEN. With nearly 200 Illustrations by 
MARK TWAIN. . The Death Disk. Epucxp H. New. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. ‘ 


BRET HARTE. The Ward of Colonel Starbottle. | WALT WHITMAN: an Essay. Witha 


Tilustrated in Colour. cag 
Bae 7 = 2 Selection from his Writizngs. By Epmcnp Hotes. Pott 4to, 3s. 6d, net. 
37 Distinct and Complete Contributions—Stories, Poems, nae on ce 


Reminiscences, Letters, Sketches, Papers on History, Bio- FROM THE HEART OF THE ROSE: 



















graphy, Art, and Science, among which are— Letters on Poings Stan, Things —— Fee Frivolous. By _ 
Muman (Mrs. Caldwe -roiton). vith a Cover-Design by Epuunp H, 
ROSA BONHEUR. By Jutrs Craretiz. An appreciation of the Great New. Sane 8vo, 5s. net. oo 
Artist by the well-known Savant, accompanied by Tinted Bepro- 
ductions of the Artist’s unpublished Paintings, FOR LOVERS OF FICTION. 
A FIFTEENTH-CENTURY REVIVAL. By the Rev. D. J. H. Hopatr. Crown 8vo, 6s. 







panied ‘Wook: egeoring of FRA BARTOLOMMEO’S “SAYVON- THE USUBPER. By W. J. Locks, 


Author of ‘‘ Derelicts,” “‘ Idols,” ‘‘ The White Dove,” &e. 







ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. Some New Letters. [Third Thousand, 
CAMPOAMOR. The Great Spanish Poet of the Nineteenth Century. THE JUST AND THE UNJUST. By 
By ArTHor Symons. Bicuarp Bacor, Author of “A Roman Mystery,” and “ Casting of Nets.” 





A WOMAN’S LETTERS IN THE PARIS REVOLUTION OF 1830. [Third Thousand. 


; THE ARISTOCRATS. By Genrrrupz 








6 Poems by various hands, including T. B. ALDrIcu & HELEN Hay, Artureton, Author of ‘Senator North,” “ Patience Sparhawk,” &¢. 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE. |THE CARDINAL’S SNUFF- BOX. 
ONE SHILLING By Henry HaruanD. U [Eightieth Thousand. 
s THE COLUMN. By Mr. Cuartss 
NOTICE.—New and Recent Books at Half-price. Maxriort. . [Bighteenth Thousand, 
Iu the advertisement pages will be found an announcement of THE WCORLD’S DELIGHT By Mary 
special interest to bookbuyers open to ali readers. J. K. Sxrme. ‘ 















Pres waa 5 . . U 
HARPER and BROTHERS, 45 Albemarle Street, London, W. | JOHN LANE, Publisher, fonbon”'vico oth AVENT 
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"ilior STOCK'S NEW BOOKS. 


THE CHURCH’S OUTLOOK for the TWENTIETH CENTURY 
NOW READY. In crown 8yo0, bound in cloth, 2s. 6d, net. 


——— 
THEOLOGY, OLD AND NEW. 
By Rev. W. F. COBB, D.D., 
f St. Ethelburga’s, Bishopsgate. 
This Work is ar at Volume of a New Series of Handbooks on Current 

Feclesiastical Problems, entitled 

THE CHURCH’S OUTLOOK FOR THE TWENTIETH CENTURY, 

i followed at short intervals by others. 
= pot is fluently written, and is calculated to serve the object for 


sich it ig intended.” —Shefield Daily Independent. ie ; 
which ite approaches his subject in a liberal spirit, his grasp of many 
fundamentals is strong and his tone reverent.” —Churchman. 





CHEAP EDITION. In demy Svo, cloth, 2s, 6d. 


DIVINE SONG IN ITS HUMAN ECHO; 


es A-Series of Short Plain Sermons on Old-Fashioned 
Hemns. By the Rev. J. Goran Gresox, University College, Durham, 
Rector of ‘Ebchester, Durham (late Vicar of Hartford, Huntingdon), 
Author of “Stepping Stones to Life,” ‘Plain Words to Men,” ‘The 
Primary School Series,” &c. 

“Tnhackneyed in treatment, vigorous in thought, forcible and often 
peautiful in style. Shrewd common-sense, a certain poetic way of looking at 
things and great earnestness of purpose make «a happy blend in these dis- 

nings, 1 x 
courses.” —Literary World. 


or, Song and Servic 


CHEAP EDITION. In large Svo, handsomely bound in cloth, 5s, 


THE DUAL LAND. Being a Collection of| 


Verses from Many Sources for the Great Tamily of those who have been, | 


who are, and who may be Bereaved. 
« A great storehouse of high-class poetry on the subject of bereavement.” 
—Taterary World. 
“The compiler’s work has been done with judgment and taste, and a large 
range of literature bas been utilised for the purpose in view.”—Spectator. 
“A volume which will be vastly acceptable to many a pensive and poetical 
soul whose life experience has met with bereavements,”’—Church Gazette, 


CHEAP EDITION, 2s. 6d, 


SIN AND REDEMPTION; or, Why Did 


Christ Die? By J. GARNIER. 

Showing from Scripture, that CuristT did not die to expiate the guilt of sin 
concile God tothe Sinner, but in order to reconcile sinners to God, to give men 

Spiritual life and conform them to his own image; and that those who are 
reconciled and united to Cunist are freely forgiven for his sake without the 
necessity of Expiation. 

“One of the most carefully considered works on the question.” 
—Western Morning News. 















“One of the ablest of this type.”—Kingdom. 


The whole volume is compact with vigorous thought and lucid exposition,” 
—Literary World, 





NEW WORK BY THE DEAN OF ELY. 
In square crown 8yo, hasionmany banee in cloth, and fully Illustrated, 
7s. 6d, net. 


IN A MINSTER GARDEN. A Causerie of 


the Old Time and the New. By the Dean or Ety. With many quaint and 
picturesque Illustrations of the Nooks and Corners of Ely Cathedral and 
its Surroundings, 


Tn crown 4to, handsomely bound in cloth, gilt top, Illustrated, 15s, net. 


A HISTORY OF READING ABBEY. By 


Janreson B. Hurry, M.A., M.D., St. John’s College, Cambridge. Illus- 
trated by many Views, Plans, and Facsimiles, 


In demy Svo, handsomely bound in gilt-lettered cloth, and Illustrated, 7s. 6d. 


EWENNY PRIORY: Monastery and Fortress. 


By Colonel J. P. Turservity, 








A NEW PIECE OF PICKWICKIAN COMMENTARY, 
In Svo, tastefully printed, cloth, 6s. 


BARDELL V. PICKWICK. The Trial for 


Breach of Promise of Marriage held at the Guildhall Sittings, on April Ist, 
1828, before Mr. Justice Stareleigh anda Special Jury of the City of London. 
By Percy Firzceratp, M.A., F.S.A., Barrister-at-Law, and sometime 
Crown Prosecutor on the North-East Circuit (Ireland). 


NEW WORK BY AUGUSTINE ee UNIFORM WITH ‘ OBITER 
CTA.” 


In feap. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
MISCELLANIES. By Avcustine Brrrext, 
K.C., Honorary Fellow of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 
“Eminently agreeable and readable.”—Globe. 


‘Each paper is the expression of a thoughtful, cheerful, hu ‘ 
stimulating mind.” —Scotoman. : ‘ . is tle 





CHEAP EDITION. In crown 8vo, cloth, Illustrated, 3s, 6d. 


WREKIN SKETCHES. By Exwa Boorse. 


“Local history is a fascinating topi ‘Wrekin Sketches,’ 
: a fas ing topic, and the readers of ‘ Wrekin Sketches, 
pbether they know the Wrekin or not, will find a quantity of historical informa- 
ese and many interesting little details that have escaped the notice of that 
generally omniscient person the county historian.” —Spectator. 


eee 
SECOND EDITION. In crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. net, 


SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH: 2 View from 
Within. By SrepHen Smita, Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
fd England. : ' 
x femperately written. A record which bears on its face the impress of truth, 
plain and unembellished language, of what the author has himself seen.” 
—United Service Gazette. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 








MESSRS. LONGMANS & C0.’S LIST. 


A NEW BOOK FOR RIFLE CLUBS. 
With 54 Plates and 107 Diagrams in the Text. Svo, 12s. 6d. net. 


THE BOOK OF THE RIFLE. 


By the Hon. T, F. FREMANTLE, V.D., Major, 1st Bucks V.R.C, 





With 42 Portraits, 2 Photogravures, and other Illustrations, 2 vols. Svo, 36s, 


CAROLINE 
THE ILLUSTRIOUS, 


Queen-Consort of George II. and sometime Queen-Regent : 
A Study of her Life and Time. 
By W. H. WILKINS, .A., F.S.A., 
Author of “‘ The Love of an Uncrowned Queen.” 
[On December 4th. 





SECOND EDITION, REVISED, 


THE MYSTERY OF MARY STUART. By Anpeew 
Lanc. With 6 Photogravure Plates (4 Portraits) and 15 other Illustrations. 
8vo, 18s. net. 

“For the fresh light and new theories on such a well-worn theme Mr. Lang 
merits, perhaps, more praise than if he had for ever closed a discussion which 
has for centuries excited the interest and taxed the keenest dialectic skill.” 

—Athenzum. 


THE LIFE OF SIR WILLIAM WILSON HUNTER, 
K.C.S.1., Author of ‘* The Annals of Rural Bengal,” ‘‘ The Old Missionary,” 
**A History of British India,” &. By Francis Henry Sxrineg, F.S.S., 
late of H.M. India Civil Service. With Portraits and other Dlustrations, 
8vo, 16s. net. 

‘To write the history of such a life required a knowledge of India, to appre- 
ciate its value, and an independent mind, to judge between Hunter and his 
official superiors. These qualities Mr. Skrine supplies in the superlative degree, 
and his biography is a model of sympathetic insight joined to sanity of 
jadgment.”—Daily Chronicle. 


ARMENIA: Travels and Studies. By H. F. B. Lyncu. 

With 197 Nlustrations (mainly in Tints), reproduced from Photographs and 
Sketches by the Author, 16 Maps and Plans, a Bibliography, and a Map of 
Armenia and Adjacent Countries, 2 vols. medium 8vo, 42s. net. 

“No statesman should fail to draw inspiration from this monument of 
industry, which is likely long to remain the standard work of reference on the 
conditions of a problem at present quiescent but still unsolved.” 

—Daily Chronicle. 

“Beyond all question the most delightful work of travel published in 
England for at least ten years.”—Contemporary Review. 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF BELIEF. Being Notes 
Introductory to the Study of Theology. By the Right Hon. Artutr J. 
Batrour. Eighth and Cheaper Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

*,* Mr. Balfour has added a New Introduction (28 pp.) and a Summary 

(21 pp.) to this New and Cheaper Edition, 


BIRDS AND MAN. By W. H. Hupson, Author of 
“The Naturalist in La Plata,” ‘* British Birds,” ‘ Birds in London,” &ec. 
Large crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


THE CHURCH AND THE NATION: Charges and 
Addresses. By MaNDELL CreicuTon, D.D., late Lord Bishop of London. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

** A valuable legacy to the Church of England by one of the acutest intellects 
and most devoted lives ever given, and literally spent, for her service. ... We 
tender our respectful thanks to Mrs. Creighton for thus placing at our disposal, 
while his memory is still fresh, these expressions of a singularly gifted mind and 
of a strenuous life animated by high ideals.” —Times, 


ORDINATION ADDRESSES. By W. Srvusps, D.D., 
late Lord Bishop of Oxford. Edited by the Rev. E. E. Hotmes, formerly 
Domestic Chaplain to the Bishop, Hon. Canon of Christ Church. With 
Photogravure Portrait. Crown 8vo, 6s. net, 


CHORALIA: a Handy-Book for Parochial Precentors 
and Choirmasters. By the Rev. James Bapen Powe tt, M.A., Precentor oi 
St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge. Crown 8vo, 4s, 6d, net. [On December 4th. 


HORAE LATINAE : Studies in Synonyms and Syntax. By 
the late Ropert Oarttvie, M.A., LL.D., H.M. Chief Inspector of Schools 
for Scotland. Edited by ALrexanper Souter, M.A. With a Memoir by 
JosreryH O«iLvir, M.A., LL.D. 8vo, 12s, 6d, net. 


BIBLIA INNOCENTIUM. By J. W. Mackam, some 
time Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. Part II., being the Story of God's 
Chosen People after the Coming of our Lord Jesus Christ upon Earth, 
written anew for Children, Crown 8vo, 5s, 


NEW STORY OF AUSTRALIAN LIFE. 


THE GOLD-STEALERS: a Story of Waddy. By 
Epwaxp Dyson. With 8 Illustrations by G. Grenville Manton. Crow 
8vo, 6s. [On December 4th. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


DECEMBER, 1901. Sixpence. 
THE GOLD-STEALERS: A STORY OF WADDY. 


Chaps. 21-25. Concluded. 

THE LOVE AFFAIRS OF FRANCES CROMWELL. By Miss C. Fett 
SMITH. 

JOHN NOLAN’S INHERITANCE. By J. Writtam Brest. 

LETTERS OF LADY LORISA STEWART TO MISS LOUISA CLINTON, 
By Miss C. L. H. Dempster. 

SPION KOP. By Mrs. J. M. Fremrya. 

SOME ADDITIONS TO OUR NATIVE FLORA. By the Rev. Joun 
VAUGHAN, 

THE rng oly CENTURY FELON: A SOCIAL STUDY. By 
GEORGE Paston, 

AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By Anprew Lana 


LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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From Mr, MURRAY'S Latest List. 


NOW READY. 


THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 


Edited by HENRY NEWBOLT. 
No. 15. DECEMBER, 1901. 2s. 6d. net. 
CONTENTS. 
EDITORIAL ARTICLES: 

NATIONAL FOG. 

ON THE LINE. 
THE CROWN AND THE EMPIRE.—C. de THIERRY. 
THE LOSS OF THE ‘COBRA 
A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF EDUCATION IN AMERICA. 

—CLOUDESLEY BRERETON. 

SHIPPING SUBSIDIES.—2LENJAMIN TAYLOR. 

THE CONTEMPORARY CRITIC.—#DWALD 
GARNETT. 

THE SYMBOLISM OF SIGNORELLI’S PAN (illus- 
trated). —ROGER F. FRY 

MAGIC MIRRORS AND CRYSTAL - GAZING.— 
ANDREW LANG. 

FRANCIS GORDON: A STUDY.—G. S. STREET. 

A FAMOUS wer yt HUNTING - BOOK.—I. 
(Illustrated). —W. A. BAILLIE-GROHMAN. 

DOBRYNIA: - ‘RUSSIAN BUILINA, — GEORGE 
CALDERO.N., 

THE PITFALL.—. VAR ¥ ( "HOL MONDELEY, 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF LT.-GENERAL 


SIR HARRY SMITH, BART., OF ALIWAL, G.C.B. Including his 
Services in South Americ: 1—In the Peninsula and France—At New Orleaus 
—At Waterloo—In North America and Jamaica—In South Africa during 
tha Kaffir War—In India during the Sikh War--and at the Cape, &e. 
Edited by G. C. Moors Smirx. With some Additional Chapters supplied 
by the Editor.. With Portraits and Illustrations, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 24s, net. 
{Ready next week. 





MARY BOYLE, HER BOOK: an Auto- 


biography. Edited by the lat e Sir Courtenay Bor.e, KE, C.B. With Portraits 
and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. {Ready next week. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF THE OLD FOREIGN 


OFFICE. By Sir Epwarp Hrrisiet, K.C.B., for many years Librarian 
and Keeper of the Archives of the Foreign ‘Ofice. With Illustrations, 
demy 8vo, 12s, net. [Just out, 


THE PROGRESSIVE SCIENCE SERIES. 
Large crown 8vo, 63. each Volume. 
NEW VOLUME NOW READY. z 
THE STARS. A btudy of the Universe. 


By Professor Siwon NEWcomB. 
A List of the volumes, already published, in the above Series will be sent, 
post-free, on application. 


A CHEAPER EDITION. 
Uniform with “The Origin of ay > and “The Voyage of a Naturalist,” 


THE DESCENT OF MAN, AND SELECTION 


IN RELATION TO SEX. By Cuantes Darwin, M.A., F.R.S. 1.060 
pages. With Illustrations, large crown 8vo, 2s, 6d, net. [Just out. 


A NEW EDITION. 


THE ORIGIN OF SPECIES BY MEANS OF 


NATURAL SELECTION. By Cuartes Darwiy, M.A,, F.B.S, Large 
crown 8vo, in paper covers, Is. net. 

Ait has come to the knowled e of Mr. Murray that at least one or two editions 

f Darwin’s “ Origin of Sy > have been prepared in view of the approaching 
e oxpieation of the Copyrig it of the first edition of that work, 

Mr. Murray therefore desires to inform the public that the edition which 
loses protection at the end of this month is the imperfect edition which was 
subsequenti; thoroughly revised by Mr. Darwin. This imperfect edition has 
Poe -n reprinted without the consent or authority of Mr. Darwin’s representatives. 
Tl he only authorised and complete editions are those published by Mr, 
Murray, and ‘these do not lose copyright for several years to come. 







TEACHERS’ EDITION. 


STANLEY’S LIFE OF ARNOLD. With a 


Preface by Sir Josuva Fitcz, LL.D., formerly H.M. Chief Inspector of 
Training Colleges. Large type, 800 pages, in 1 vol., with Photogravure 
Portrait and 16 Half-tone Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. (Just out. 
This work is ses by the Bo yard of Education for the Elementary Teachers’ 
Certificate, 1902. 


MR. MURRAY'S NEW SERIES OF 


SECONDARY EDUCATION TEXT-BOOKS. 


lited by LAURIE MAGNUS, M.A., 
Magdalen College, Oxford. 


a caer FRENCH. In Two Parts. 


By W. MansrieL_p Poot. M.A., Magdalen College, Oxford, Assistant 
Master at Merch: 
the Ecole Alsac ienne, Pari 8, 
** Lectures Pratiques d' Allemand Moderne.” 
Part Il.—An Advanced Commercial Reader. 


E, 4 





With a Map in each volume. 
Crown 8yo, Zs. 6d. 
[Ready next weck. 
ces and Passages in French, with 
ng in an Appendix a clear system of 
Crown &vo, 2s. 


Pant I.—Consisting « 
occasional Business Letter: 
Freuch Grammar, with special reference to the Verb. 






{Already published, 
“‘ Most useful, the best thing of the kind that has come in our way.”’ 
—British Weekly 
$n Mont book, which we recommend waruly..,...@ most carefal piece 
rh. tional dimes. : 


JOHN MURRAY, W. 


Albemarle Street, 





1t Taylors’ = hool, and MICHEL Becker, Professor at | 
Author of “L’Allemand Commercial,” and | 
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Mr. HEINEMANN’S List 
SIR HENRY RA RAEBURN, 


By Sir WALTER ARMSTRONG, Director of the National 
With an Introduction by the late R. A. M. STEVENSON, beget Trelang, 
vaisonné of Raeburn’s Works by J. Caw, Curator of the Ny CRtalogu 
Portrait Gallery of Scotland. With 68 Plates, of which 66 in 
gravure and 2 in Lithographic Fecsimile. “Large imperial 4to, ce 
3 
THE WORLD'S HISTORY. ,isv« 


Edited by Dr. H. F. HELMOLT. With an Introductory ert ~ ss Ri 
Hon, James Brrcs, D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S. To be completed in 8 he 
royal octavo volumes. W ith many Maps, Coloured Plates, and Blac 
White Illustrations. Price in cloth, 15s. net per volume ; or in half-m sy 
gilt edges, £1 7 net per volume. tocty, 

OL. I. With many Plates and Maps. 
PRE- HISTORY: AMERICA & THE PACIFIC OCEAN, 
The Bookman.—* Throughout the volume scholarship, vigorous thought 

a, desire for truth are impressed upon the writing, convincing the real y And 

the history, when finished, may be looked upon as acomplete picture te 

world and its progress.” thy 

A full and complete Prospectus will be sent on application, The 

may be obtained on approval, fret oluny 


ITALIAN JOURNEYS. By W. D. Howetts. With y 
Photogravures, 32 Full- cee Plates, and many Text Illustrations § 
Original Drawings specially made for this work by JOSEPH PENNELL 
1 vol., 10s. net. 

The Outlook.—‘ A charming narrative, with equally charming pictures,” 


UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE 


A LITTLE TOUR IN FRANCE, sy Henry JAMES, 
With 12 Photogravures, 82 Full-page Plates, and 40'Text Tlinstrations fro) 
Original Drawings by JOSEPH PENNELL, 1 vol. 10s. net, # 

[Sec ond I mpression, 


rhage 

FASHION IN PARIS. The Various Phases of Feminin 
Taste und Asthetics from the Revolution to the End of the Nineteenth 
Century. By Octave Uzanne. With 24 Hand-coloured Plates and Py 
Text Illustrations by Francois Courboin. New and Cheap Edition, 1 vol, 
15s. net. 


HANS ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES. Translate 
from the Danish Original by H. L. BrarxstaD, With 240 Wood Engny. 
ings by Hans Tegner. 2 vols., 10s, net each, 


FAIRY TALES: from the Swedish of Baron ¢ 
DJURKLOU. By H. L. Enewestes. With Illustrations by T. Kittelsey 
and Eric wothe Newt 1 _ ep: ‘ bf 

The Times.— The North is the of myth, fancy, and saga, and 
are these Fairy Tales.” ” * Very good 


THE SOUL OF ACAT. By Marcaret Benson. With 

Photographs and Illustrations by Madame Henrictta Ronner. 1 vol., 3s, 6d, 

The Atheneum.—* A dainty volume which will delight those who try to grsp 
the inner life of beasts and birds,” 


FICTION. 
A CENTURY OF FR: NCH ROMANCE. 


Edited by EDMUND GOSSE. 
A Library Edition in Twelve Volumes, demy Svo, cloth extra, limited to 1,00 
Sets. Price £4 4s. for the set of Twelve Volumes , or separate volumes, 73.6d. cach, 


THE CHARTREUSE OF PARMA. By Srenpuat, 
With an Introduction by Mr. Mavricz Hew err. With 4 Coloured Plates 
by Eugene Paul Avril, a Photogravure, and Portraits. 

Mr. W. L. Courtney: a Translated with no little skill. Stendhal possesses 
the most ——— arily minute observation, aud very keen power of analy+ 
ing the human soul.” 


COLOMBA; CARMEN. 


troduction by Mr, Artuur Symons. 

a Photogravure, and Portraits. 

An Illustrated } Proepec ctus post-free, and the first volume can be obtained 
ona pproval. 





By Prosper Merits. I 
With 4 Coloured Plates by Parys, 


THE WORKS OF TOLSTOI. 
NEWLY TRANSLATED BY CONSTANCE GARNETT. 


ANNA KARENIN. WithPortraits. 2vols.,l5s. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine.—** We are exceedingly grateful to Mrs. Garnett, 
since she has giv en us for the first time the complete and workmanlike version 
of a masterpiece.’ 





AXIM GORKI. 


THE ORLOFF COUPLE, and MALOA. 


With Autograph Portrait and Biographical Note. 1 vol., 3s, 6d. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS AND STORIES 
THE RIGHT OF WAY. By GicpertT ParKEr. 

THE ETERNAL CITY. By Hatt Carxe. 
SONS OF THE SWORD. By Margaret L. Wooos. 
THE BALLET DANCER; and ON GUARD. 3; 


Matitpe Serao, Author of ‘* The Land of Cockayne.’ 


SPINDLE AND PLOUGH. By Mrs. HENRY DwDEXE!, 


Author of “ Folly Corner.” 
JOSEPH KHASSAN: Half-Caste. By A. J. Dawsos, 
By May Bareman, Author of 


Author of “* African Nights’ Entertainment.” 
By MaakrqTEx 


THE GLOWWORHM. 


*“ The Altar of Life.” 


SOME WOMEN I HAVE KNOWN. 


MAARTENS. 
| THE FALL OF LORD PADDOCKSLEA. By Lion 


GILLETTE’ Ss — By Mamie Bow ss, Author 


of “The Amazing Lad 


IN OLE VIRGINIA. Ly . 4s, 


[Dollar Library. 


N ELSON Paae. 


Mr. Heinemann's Notes on some Fortiicoming Books, Fat!, 1901, post-fres 


WM. HEINEMANN, 2 





London: 1 Bedford Street. W.C 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO.'S NEW BOOKS 


A SHORT BIOGRAPHY OF MR. GLADSTONE. 


Just PUBLISHED.—With a Portrait, large post 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


THE LIFE OF 
WILLIAM EWART GLADSTONE. 


By HERBERT W. PAUL, 
UTHOR OF “MEN AND LETTERS. 
: “As a chronicle of facts Mr. Paul's volume is singularly complete 
re rthy, and the author does not write in any way asa partisan...... 
and trustwo tween Mr. Paul and a commonplace biographer lies in the fact 
The oa pe show us the essential unity of Gladstone’s character from 
peianing to end.” 
THE BIOGRAPHY OF THE LATE LORD CHIEF JUSTICE. 
W: 


ith a Portrait, large Svo, 10s. 6d, 


THE LIFE OF LORD RUSSELL OF 


. Barry O’Brien, Author of “ The Life of Charles 
KILLOWEN. PY. Fity Years of Concessions to Ireland,” &c. ; 
Canadien Gazette.—“* One brief vivid and masterly volume conveying the 
re f the man as surely and forcibly as Mr. Sargent does in the portrait 
per a roduced for the frontispiece......We hazard a guess that this book 
win be read when the biographies of most lawyers are dust and waste paper.” 


Y W. H. FITCHETT, B.A., LL.D., &c. 
ay een. wun 8 Portraits and 4 Maps, crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE TALE OF THE GREAT 


. By W. H. Frrcunrrt, B.A., LL.D., Ke. Author of © Deeds that 
OT vice,” “Fights for the Flag,’’ “‘ Wellington’s Men,” &c. 
Academy.—‘‘ A good narrative, written with picturesque selection and 
ae Mr, Fitchett’s easy, bright power of narrative appeals to boy and 


THE GREAT BOER WAR. A Two 


’ Record, 1899-1901. By A. Conan Dorie. 14th Impression (com- 
Mera over 53,000 Copies printed). Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d, 
tion is as complete as possible. It forms a record of the 
p. ms of warfare which expired on October 11th, and gives 
the first connected account, largely derived from private sources, 
of the operations of the last year in South Africa. 











Royal 8vo, 15s. each net in cloth, or 20s. each net in half-morocco. 


THE THREE SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUMES OF 


THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by SIDNEY LEE, 
Honorary Doctor of Letters in the Victoria University. 

Times,—* The character of the work makes it aimostimpossible to do adequate 
justice to its contents within reasonable limits of space......We have said 
enough, we hope, to show how varied is the fare and how skilful is its prepara- 
tionin the admirable supplement to the admirable ‘Dictionary of National 
Biography.’” 

*,* A Prospectus of **The Dictionary of National Biography” and 
of the Supplement will be sent post-free on application. 


THE SMALL FARM AND ITS MANAGEMENT. By 


Jawes Lone, Author of “British Dairy Farming,” “ Farming in a Sinall 


DUCKWORTH & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


MR, CHARLES HASTINGS’S IMPORTANT WORK 
ON THE THEATRE. 


THE THEATRE: 


Its Development in France and England, and a History 
of its Greek and Latin Origins. 
By CHARLES HASTINGS. 
With an Introductory Letter from VICTORIEN SARDOU. 
Authorised Translation by FRANCES A. WELBY. Demy 8vo, 384 pp., 8s.net. 


“‘ An admirable book.” “ Thoroughly interesting.” 

“Really valuable book.”—Standard. 

Of the French Edition the Atheneum (February, 1901) spoke thus :— 
** Novel in plan and original in treatment. Agreeable in perusal and likely to 
he of much use. Concise, luminous, and up to date. Conveys an idea of 
theatrical development more concise and trustworthy than is to be found in 
many works on the same subject with which we are familiar.” 


IMMEDIATELY. 


COMMENTS OF A COUNTESS. 


Pott 4to, 6s. 











| For those who are here for Adventure rather thaa 
Profit, 


WITHIN NEW NOVEL. JUST OUT. 


THE | WITHIN THE RADIUS: 


AN ENTERTAINMENT, 





RADIUS | By ALBERT KINROSS, 
With COVER DESIGN. Crown &vo, 6s. 
LOVE versus INDEPENDENCE. JUST OUT. 


A ROMANCE OF THE BACHELOR WOMAN. 


’ , a 
FREDERIQUE. By Marcet Privost, 
Author of “Les Demi -Vierges.” Translated by ELLEN 
MARRIAGE. Crown Svo, 396 pp., 6s. 
> itions under which many women have to live and 
wetitte hcnen nen ct crap og dite place = this side of the Channe]— 
south of the river, on Hampstead Heath, in the “‘ Free College,” and at 
Richmond. 


‘A SOLDIER OF VIRGINIA. By 
Burton EGBERT STEVENSON. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Dedicated to the memory of the galiant men who fell with dust of 

failure bitter on their lips that others might be taught the lesson of 


| the Wilderness, 














THE BOOK OF TO-DAY. 


THE VISITS OF ELIZABETH. 


3y ELtnor Giyy. With Photogravure Frontispiece, 6s. 





Way,” “The Story of the Farm,” “Our Food Supply,” &c. Crown 8vo, és, | Pascinating, tantalising, lovable little being.”—Daily Chronicle. 


[On December Sra. 


GHOST BEREFT, and other Stories and Studies in Verse. 
By Jaye Bartow, Author of “Irish Idylls,” &. Feap. 8vo, 3s, 6d. net. 
j LInmediately. 


ORPHEUS IN THRACE, and other Poems. By the 


late Joun Byrne LeicesteER WARREN, Lord Dr Tasiey. Bound in white 
buckram, crown 8vo, ds. net. [On Decenber 8rd. 


IMPORTANT NEW NOVELS. 
ON DECEMBER 3rd.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE VELVET GLOVE. 


By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, 
Author of “The Sowers,” “In Kedar’s Tents,” “The Isle of 
Unrest,” &e. 


COUNT HANNIBAL. 


By STANLEY J. WEYMAN, 
AUTHOR OF “THE NEW RECTOR,” “THE CASTLE INN,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


SECOND IMPRESSION SELLING RAPIDLY. 
Athenzum.—* The best of Mr. Weyman’'s novels that we have seen for somo 
time...... The book is rapid, is absorbing, and the hero is a distiuctly interesting 
character in himself, apart from his deeds of daring.” 
Guardian, —“ Mr, Stanley Weyman’s ‘Count Hannibal ’ is fully worthy of 
his great reputation—the style is brilliant, easy and clear; the invention of 





subject and the turns of fortune in the story surprising ; above all, the subtle undertaken ; he is nobly endowed with the clanty of perception and the warmth 


painting of a man and a woman's heart done with inexhaustible knowledge.” 


| reader may reasonably want to have at hand in the same volume, there is 
; uothing for a critic to do but to certify the fact with brief and cordial thauks.’ 


THE MAKING 0F AMARCHIONESS. | 


By FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT, Author of “The Little Lord 
Fauntleroy,” &c. C 


wn S8vo, 6s, 
FIRST IMPRESSION NEARLY EXHAUSTED. 


Manchester Guardian.—“ Mrs. Burnett's great gift is that of a portrait 


painter, Her characters have the pre-emiuent charm of life, and Emily Fox. | 
Seton, later raised to the position of Marchioness of Walderhurst, brims | 


over with it.” 





*« Messrs, Smith, Elder £ Co. will be happy to send a copy of their Catalogue 
post-free upon application. 


London: SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





| By Lestre STEPHEN. 3 vols. demy 8vo, 30s. net. 
‘ 





JUST OUT.—‘*A CAPITAL GIFT-BOOK.” 


'TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. 


| By CHARLES and Mary Lams. With 20 Illustrations by 
H. Pille. Etched by L. Menzies. 2 vols. fcap. Svo, 5s, net. 

“Ina most handy shape, with admirable illustrations.”—Pall Mall Gazelle, 

“ A capital gift-book.”—Glasgow Herald. 


| , 
‘THE COUNTRY MONTH BY 
MONTH. By J. A. OWEN and Professor G. 8S. BouLGen, 
| LS. FGS. New Edition, with Notes, by the late Lord 
LILFoRD. In 1 vol., 500 pages, demy Svo, 6s. net. 

| Charming gossips, reminding us of Gilbert White and Richard Jefferies.” 

















THE ENGLISH UTILITARIANS. 


Write for Special Prospectus. 





SPINOZA’S ETHIC. Translated from 


the Latin of Benedict de Spinoza by W. HALE WHITE. Trazxs- 
lation Revised by AMELIA HUTCHISON STIRLING, M.A.(Edin.) 
Third Edition, Corrected. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

** Thera is no occasion to multiply words about this revised issue. When a 
translator is careful aud exact, has mastered the matter as well as the language 
of his original, and puts into his Preface just so much information as the 

—dSaturday Review. 

‘¢ A labour of love which will be of the greatest value to English students of 

philosophy. Mr. Hale White is singularly well suited to the task which he has 


of sympathy which are so rarely found allied in one mind. His long preface is 
a ri ‘ 2 > ~ Sane tene 
2 most valuable dissertation upon Spinoza’s views aud arguments.”—Speaker, 
“A trustworthy translation.”—Academy. 





|\SPINOZA’S TRACTATUS DE IN- 


TELLECTUS EMENDATIONE. Translated from the Latin 
of Benedict de Spinoza by W. HALE WHITE. ‘Translation 
Revised by ANELIA HuTCHISON STIRLING, M.A.(Edin.) 
Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. 


Write for New Illustrated Catalogue. 


3 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
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W. AND R. CHAMBERS’S NEW BOOKS. 


Now Ready, Vol. I. of an Entirely New Edition of 
CHAMBERS’S 


CYCLOPADIA OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


Edited by DAVID PATRICK, LL.D. 
In Three Handsome Volumes, Imp. 8vo, 10s. 6d. each net. 


Illustrated with nearly Three Hundred Portraits, specially reproduced for this book from the most 
authentic Paintings and Engravings known, 


THE CONTRIBUTORS TO THE PRESENT VOLUME INCLUDE 
Rey. STOPFORD BROOKE, | Dr. 8S. KR. GARDINER, | Mr. SIDNEY LEE, 





Mr. EDMUND GOSSE, Mr. ANDREW LANG, Prof. P. HUME BROWN, 
Mr. A. W. POLLARD, Prof. SAINTSBURY, Mr. A. H,. BULLEN, &c. 





CHAMBERS’S 


TWENTIETH GENTURY DICTIONARY 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


PRONOUNCING, EXPLANATORY, ETYMOLOGICAL, 


Edited by the Rev. THOMAS DAVIDSON, Editor of “Chambers's English 
Dictionary.” 
Over 100,000 References. 1,206 pages, demy 8vo, $s, 6d. 
Journal of Education says :—‘‘ A miracle of scholarship and cheapness combined.” 


POETIGAL WORKS OF ROBERT BURNS. 


With Life and Notes by WM. WALLACE, LL.D. 


Containing 20 beautiful Iustrations from Original Drawings by 
C. MARTIN HARDIE, B.S.4., W. D. MACKAY, B.S.A., GEORGE O. REID, A.B.S.A,, 
BR. B. NISBET, A.B.S.A., G. PIRIE. 


1 vol., 572 pages, demy 8vo, 6s, 








NEW CHRISTMAS BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIALS. 


By L. T. MEADE, Mrs. MOLESWORTH, G. MANVILLE FENN, 
Author of “ Laddie,” &c., &e. 
Artistically bound, and charmingly Illustrated by such well-known Artists as 
W. BOUCHER, LEWIS BAUMER, HAROLD COPPING, ARTHUR RACKHAM, W. RAINEY, 


PERCY TARRANT, &e., &e. 
6s. 
A NEST OF GIRLS; or. Boarding School Days. 
GIRLS OF THE TRUE BLUE: a School Story. 
5s. 
THE KOPJE GARRISON : a Tale of the Boer War. By G. MANVILLE FENN. 
A VERY NAUGHTY GIRL. By L. T. MEADE. 


COURAGE AND CONFLICT. A Series of Stories by G. A. HENTY, F. T. BULLEN, 
a FRED WHISHAW, Ke. 
3s. 6d. 


COSEY CORNER;; or, How they Kept a Farm. 
A POPULAR GIRL: a Tale of School Life in Germany. By MAY BALDWIN, 
THE ARGONAUTS OF THE AMAZON. By C. R. KENYON. 
JERRY DODDS, MILLIONAIRE: a School Yarn of Merriment and Mystery. 


By H. BARROW-NORTH. 
OUT OF BOUNDS : a Series of School Stories. 


By ANDREW HOME. 
‘*MY PRETTY” AND HER BROTHER “TOO.” By Mrs. MOLESWORTH. 
Uniform with “ Hoodie,” “‘ Hermy,’ “The Boys and I,” &c. 


By E. WESTYN TIMLOW. 
By L. T. MEADE. 


By L. T. MEADE. 


2s. 6d. 
MORE ANIMAL STORIES. Edited by ROBERT COCHRANE. 
Including *“ Rab and his Friends,” by Dr. John Brown, 
1s. 


LASSIE. By the Author of “ Laddie,” “Tip-Cat,” &c. 


CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 


Price One Shilling. Now Ready. 
CONTAINS FASCINATING STORIES BY 
LOUIS BECKE, D. LAWSON JOHNSTONE, | H. A. BRYDEN, 
F. G. AFLALO, T. ST. E. HAKE, Mrs. MACQUOID, 
AND ARTICLES CONTAINING ARTISTIC AND LITERARY REMINISCENCES BY 
W. W. FENN (‘Memories of Millais”) and G. MANVILLE FENN (“Old Journal Days ’’). 
In addition to above there are a host of articles of an entertaining and instructive character, 


admirably adapted for readers who are on the outlook for a Christmas Number which will supply them 
with much pleasant and profitable reading. 








W. & R. CHAMBERS, Limited, 47 Paternoster Row, London; and Edinburgh. 
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Ovr UNDISCIPLINED Bearxs—tap. Wasa, 
Charles Copland Perry, hh 
MarriaGE AND MODERN Crviuisatioy, BW 
Nee BACON-Suaxgs vida 
A New Licut on THE BAcon-Sua: 
By W. H. Mallock. XESPEARE Crm, 
Tue Frevp OF THE Print CoLiector, By Frode, 
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ow To Put AN Env To Proressioy. 

Sir Robert Anderson, K.C.B. ny CMB 

A PLEA FOR THE CiRcuIT System, By the 
Mr. Lyon onesy = Ba, 

Back To THE LaND—A SEQUEL. By the Ri 
Ear! Nelson. 7 Right Ha 

‘«Bicops.” By the Countess of Warwick, 

A NaTIONAL THEATRE: AN APPEAL 79 THE Lory 
County Councin. By John Coleman, 

Sxetcues In A NoRTHERN Towy,—I], By My 
Henry Birchenough. 


Wuy THE ReLicious ORDERS Leave Fray 
G. Snead Cox. cE, By, 

Curnp-SeTTLeRS FOR SoutH Arnica, By Frans 
Stevenson. 

sored Expenses. By Major G, FP, Hether 
R.F. " 


Ca DET Corrs FOR SCHOOLBOYS OF ALL Cragsrg, b 
Major W. Elliot (Hon. Sec. Lads’ Drill Assocs, 
tion). 

Tue WuiTE Perit. By George Macanlay Trevelyan, 

Ligut-WEIGHTS TO FINISH THE W'R By Sir Haan 
Meysey-Thompson, Bart., M.P. ’ 


London: Sampson Low, Marstox & Co, Lid 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 


No. 1,034. DECEMBER, 191, 2, 


Day. By “Linesman.” 

Camprnc oN LAKE WINNIPEG. By C, Hanh. 
Williams, 

Never Marricp.—HeEr Sister. By Moira O'Neil, 

JONES OF PANNMAEN. 

Brron, 1816-1824. By G. S. Street. 

Tue Westcotes. By A. T. Quiller- Cou, 
Chaps. 7-9. 

Recent FicTion, 

Tae Strate or INDIA, 

THE ConQuEST OF CHARLOTTE. Chap. 18 

Lr Hune-Cuanc. By Alexander Michie, 

Musines Wirnovut Merruop. — Two Yrars 9 
Emotion — GREAT OCCASIONS AXD’ tm 
PAGEANTRY—THE RETURN OF THE Doxz y © 
Yorx—Ovr Cotoyrat Empree—Tue Convomy © 
oF TonGuES—THE OLD RaDIcaL AND THE New 
—Awn Epirion oF Hazuitt—His Poutticat Pu. 
sJupices—His INTEREST IN Live and Lermy © 
—Witiram Hazuitt anp SaAMven Jounsox, 

Te MINISTRY AND THE WaR. 


Witiram Biacrewoop & Sons, Edinburgh & Lonin, 















THE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS 
PAPER-PAD (The LEADENHALL PRES 
LTD., Publishers and Printers, 50 Leadenbsl 
Street, London, E.C.) contains hairless pape, 
over which the pen slips with perfect freadon 
Sixpence each, 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain, New 
Pocket Size, 3s. per dozen, ruled or phir 
Authors should note that Tae Leapeymu 
Press Ltp. cannot be responsible for the los | 
MSS. by fire or otherwise, Duplicate copis 7 
should be retained. t 








STICKPHAST 
PASTE STICKS. 
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THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA! 


FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


EPPS’S COCOA) 


WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY. 













R. ANDERSON & CO, 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 18), 
14 COCKSPUR ST., CHARING CROSS, S.W 
Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible 
prices. Special terms to Institutions, Publishes, 

Manufacturers, &c., on application. 
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THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY. 


‘sts free on Application. 
Useful t jst NEW ILLUSTRATED LIST OF GIFT-BOOKS. 
2. THE SCHOOL PRIZE LIST. 
e THE LIST OF SCRIPTURE WALL PICTURES. 


ANEW BOOK BY THE BISHOP OF DURHAM. 


FIRST EDITION EXHAUSTED. 
SECOND EDITION EXHAUSTED. 
THIRD EDITION EXHAUSTED. 
FOURTH EDITION NOW READY. 


HOUGHTS FOR THE SUNDAYS OF THE YEAR. 
T Right Rev. HANDLEY C. G. Movrs, D.D., Bishop of Durham, Crown 
By = oy ilt, 3s,6d, Also in French morocco, gilt edges, 5s. net (by post 
oma, \ oh in padded paste grain, gilt line, round corners, gilt edges, gold 


A t 6s, 4d. 
Bs bas a Os vr. AS in the book which does not yield some 
Record. — 


a : ” 
ae ection, some searching or some bracing thought. 2S 
vis ire New and suggestive sidelights upon even the most familiar 


passages whatever his topic, Dr. Moule contrives to avoid the purely 





a The Secret of the Lord is with the writer.” 
THE STORY OF SOME ENGLISH SHIRES. By the 
late ManpeL, CreicuTon, D.D., Lord Bishop of London. Demy 8vo, 
cloth gilt, 6s. net (by post 6s. 4d.) y 
Times.—“* Few historians have paid more attention than Dr. Creighton to 
cal history in its larger aspects. Few possessed a happier gift of exhibiting the 
be icular history of each county or district alike in its local characteristics 
rin its organic relation to the larger history of England. He never forgets 
the relation of part to whole, nor overlooks the individuality which belongs to 
the part.” 

AN ARTISTS WALKS IN BIBLE LANDS. By Henry 
A. Hanvrr. With a Photogravure Frontispiece and 55 other Illustra- 
tions from Drawings by the Author. Super-royal 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. net 

t 6s, 5d. hoe 
sector." ie Harper had a ready and powerful pen, and to this gift he 
added that of artistic drawing. We are in the hands of a guide who knows his 
way, and tells what to see and how to see it.” ; 
Churchman.“ Of real interest to the Bible student.’ 
Literature.—“ Pleasantly written, reverent, suggestive.” 
St. James’s Gazette.—“* The illustrations are excellent.” 


WOODLAND, FIELD, AND SHORE: Wild Nature 
Depicted with Pen and Camera. By OutverG, Pree. With 2 Coloured 
Plates, and 101 Engravings of Birds, Animals, and Insects from Photo- 
graphs taken direct from Nature. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. net (by post 
5s, 4d. 

fpectatee—"" A very pretty book.” 

Athenzum.— Admirable.” 

Academy,—" A fascinating book.” 

Amateur Photogvapher.—“ Every lover of Nature should possess it.” 

Westminster Gazette.— All the illustrations are excellent.” 


bd 

FAMILY PRAYERS.—THY HEART’S DESIRE. A 
Book of Family Prayers and Scripture Readings for the Mornings and 
Evenings of Three Months. By the Rev. G. 8. Barrett, D.D., the Rev. 
G. E. Asker, M.A., and the late Rev. Wm. Rozerts, B.A., and W. T. 
ee Edited by the Rev. Ricnarp Lovett, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth 

ilt, 6s, 

THE LEISURE HOUR ANNUAL. 1,100 pages of 
interesting and useful reading, profusely illustrated. A handsome book 
for presentation. The volume contains Popular Stories by Silas K. 
Hocking, Lilian Turner, M. H. Cornwall-Leigh, Leslie Keith, Helen 
Zimmern, Louis Becke, and many other writers. Cloth boards, 7s. 6d. 


THE SUNDAY AT HOME ANNUAL. 812 pages. 
Profusely Illustrated with Coloured and other Pictures. Long Stories by 
Amy Le Feuvre and David Lyall. Short Stories and Interesting Papers by 
Sarah Doudney, M. B. Manwell, the Bishop of Durham, the late Bishop of 
London, the Bishop of Derry, Dr. Clifford, Hugh Price Hughes, and many 
other eminent writers. Cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 


, . 

THE BOY’S OWN ANNUAL. 832 pages. With many 
Illustrations, including Twelve Coloured or Tinted Plates. The volume 
contains Twelve Stories by Gordon Stables, W. J. Marx, J. M. Oxley, H. 
Avery, W. E. Cule, F. C. Britten, the Rev. V. L. Whitechurch, J. H. 
Jarram, Burnett Fallow, J. A. Higginson, F. B. Forester, A. Colbeck ; and 
Fifty Shorter Tales by Louis Becke, G. Manville Fenn, David Ker, Paul 
Blake, and many other writers. Cloth, 8s. 


7 F 
THE GIRL’'S OWN ANNUAL. “An Ideal Gift for a 
Girl” 832 pages. Copiously Illustrated with Tinted and other Pictures. 
Four Long Stories by Ethel Turner, Leslie Keith, Mrs. G. de Horne 
Vaizey, and Emma Richards; and many Short Stories by other popular 
writers. But the main feature of the Annual is the variety of helpful 
ag for sensible girls, thus making the volume 2 most acceptable gift- 
ok, Cloth, 8s. 


HOCKING —THE AWAKENING OF ANTHONY 
WEIR. A powerful Story of Religious Experience. By Smas K. 
Hockine. Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. First Edition of 
10,000 sold in a few weeks. Second Edition now ready. 

Contemporary Review.—“The best story which Mr. Silas K. Hocking has 
written for many a day, in my opinion one of the best stories he has ever 
written. Whoever desires to read a tale that is at once interesting and 
elevating should procure ‘The Awakening of Anthony Weir.’” 


LE FEUVRE—HEATHER’S MISTRESS. By Amy 
Lz Fevvre, With 15 Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


LYALL—THE GOLD THAT PERISHETH. By Davip 
ui With 7 Illustrations. Second Edition, Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 


2. 


TURNER—THE WONDER-CHILD: an Australian Story. 
By Erne. Turner. Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 

PALGRAVE.—_DEB CLAVEL. By M.E. Paucrave. With 
7 Iustrations, large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

DOUDNEY.—LADY DYE’S REPARATION. By Saran 
Dovpyer, With 4 Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 


GIBERNE.— ANTHONY CRAGG’S TENANT. By 
Acyzs Gizzrne, With3 Tilustrations, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d, 

ep THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY. 
ATERNOSTER ROW, and 65 ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, LONDON. 











FROM MR. GRANT RICHARDS’S LIST. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


The Life and Teaching 
of Leo Tolstoy. 


By G H. PERRIS, 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s, 


French Fiction of the 
Nineteenth Century. 


Edited by A, R. WALLER. 


With a Critical Preface to each Volume by ARTHUR SYMONS. and 
a Frontispiece. 





Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. net each. 


I. SALAMMBO. By Gustave Fuavusert. Trans- 
lated by J. W. MATTHEWS, 


Il. THE LATIN QUARTER. By Henry 


Murcer. Translated by ELLEN MARRIAGE, 





County and Town 
in England. 


By GRANT ALLEN. 
With Prefatory Note by Professor YoRK POWELL, 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s, 
“Tt is an excellent example of the attractive style and the wonderful teach- 


ing power of its author, and upon it, we venture to think, his reputation as a 
historian will rest.”—Daily Chronicle. 





The Summits of Success: 
How they have been Reached. 
With Sketches of the Careers of some Notable Climbers. 


By JAMES BURNLEY. 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s, 





How to Speculate in Mines, 


By WALTER W. WALL. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 





NEW FICTION. 
Stories in the Dark. 


By BARRY PAIN, 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d.; paper covers, 1s, 


Also a Large-Paper Edition, limited to 250 copies, numbered and 
signed by the Author, 5s. net. 


THE WORLD’S CLASSICS. 


“ The last word in cheap literature. ’~Heview of Reviews, 





Cloth, Is, net each ; leather, 2s. net each, 
NEW VOLUMES JUST PUBLISHED, 
THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. 616 pp. 


OLIVER TWIST. 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 522 pp. 


WUTHERING HEIGHTS. 
By EMILY BRONTE. 388 pp. 


London: GRANT RICHARDS, 9 Henrietta Street, W.C. 
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WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ LIST. 


THIRD IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


WORDS BY AN 
EYEWITNESS: 


The Struggle in Natal. 
By ‘‘LINESMAN.” Crown 8vo, 4s. 








SPECTATOR on 
“LINESMAN.” 





“ The republication ia book form of magazine articles cannot be commende1 
as a general rule, but it has seldom been more completely justified than in the 
ease of the wonderful series of war pictures that have appeared in ‘ Black woo’s 
Mozazine’ durivg the past year or more over the signature of * Linesman.’” 

DAILY CHRONICLE on 
“cc ‘4 ” 
LINESMAN, 

“*Zinesman’ is so clear and comprehensive that every serious historian 

in the future will have to consult his chapters.” 


ATHEN.EUM on 
‘LINESMAN.,” 
“They are singularly vivid as pictures of real war, ani.....have much 
historical value.” 
ARMY AND NAVY GAZETTE on 
‘“* LINESMAN.” 


“*Linesman’s’ book......is aceurate history, it is brilliant writing, and above 
all, it isa very human document......A masterpiece.” 





THIRD IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


WORDS BY AN EYEWITNESS: 


THE STRUGGLE IN NATAL. 
By “LINESMAN.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 








AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 


A PALACE OF DREAMS, and other 


Verse. By Apa BartTrick Baer. Crown &vo, ds, 

« Aristocratic in its sympethies, yet sensible to whatever is beautiful in art 
or nature, the book will be read with unfailing interest and never- 
disappointed admiration.’’—Scotsman. 

“Remarkable for their thoughtfulness, and a recurring felicity of expression, 
which satisfy the reason and charm the seuse of melody.” —Glasgow Herald. 








NEXT WEEE WILL BE PUBLISHED. 


HAUD IMMEMOR: Reminiscences of 


Legal and Social Life in Edinburgh and London, 1850-1900. By CHartes 
STEWART. With 10 Photogravure Plates, Royal 8vo, 7s. 6d. 





NEXT WEEK WILL BE PUBLISHED. 


SEPOY GENERALS: Wellington to 





Roberts. By G. W. Forrest, Ex-Director of Records, Government of 
India. With Portraits, Crown 8vo, 6s. | 
Summary of Contents.—Duke of Wellington—Sir David Baird—Sir Herbert | 
B. Edwardes—Sir Charles Napier—Sir Thomas Munro—Sir William Lockhart | 
—Sir Donald Stewart—Geucral John Jacob—Ear] Roberts. | 





SECOND EDITION AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 


q > 1 "I vi 
TENNYSON. By Anprew Lane. 
Being the New Volume of “Modern English Writers.” Crown &vo, 2s. 6d. 

* All who read Tennyson......Wwill be grateful for Mr. Lang’s admirable survey 
of the master...... He has done wonders in his limited space.””—Athenzuin. 
“Allis delightsome reading and compact of the talent of Mx. Lang.” 
—Morning Post. 





New Six<-Shilling Novels. 


A MAN OF DEVON. By Joun Singouy. 


“The initial tale is atmirably related. Its interest is psychological; it 
puzzles and holds us..... by its vivid suggestions of the greatest mystery of all 
—the mystery of our human nature.”—S!. James’s Gazetie. 


THE END OF AN EPOCH. Being 


the Personal Narrative of Adam Godwin, the Survivor, By A. LixcoLy 
GREEN. 


JOE WILSON AND HIS MATES. 


By Henry Lawsox, Author of “The Country I Come From,” &. 











WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and £ONS, Edinburgh and London. 





MR. T. FISHER UNWIN'S Lig 


THE CONFESSIONS OF A Gap, 


CATURIST: being the Autobiography of Harry Furniss. Tl 
with over 300 Illustrations, many of them speciaily Sor theta 
2 vols., cloth, 328. d pocmihy made for the Tol, 
“This large and important autobiography promises to 
rominent books of the season. The author's humour ta wall oat the mg 
1as drawn well upon it to brighten the pages of his book. He ake ly 
career from his earliest days to his arrival in London at the age of pj 
and from that time to his appointment to the staff of Punch, He Dineteen, 
readable when he tells of his Parliamentary career and his tours in Ae 
and America, the latter of which included the experience of g Pred 
election. Naturally he met with all sorts and conditions of men, and ro 
niscences of prominent political personages are immensely interesting ical 


r A Aree Pee 
“ALBERT CHEVALIER’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY” 


BEFORE I FORGET: being the Ajit 


biography of a Chevalier d’Industrie. Written. by Auserr 
With over 60 Illustrations, fuil of interesting experiences and bgt 
by a unique entertainer. 16s. net. ney 
The Datty News says :—* Nine and twenty chapters of amusi 
‘The Daity Express says :—‘‘ Readable from cover to cover,” ne anecdotes 
The WESTMINSTER — says :—‘‘ A singular interesting book.” 
The Era says:— One of the most interesting theatrical autobjoomn: 
which we have had for some time.” Vobiogeaphin 
‘The Daity Main says:— An admirably compiled account of an interesting 


career.” 





The Re¥ereeE says :—‘* Highly interesting and amusing.......An autobiogranty 


that makes good reading from the very tirst line to the last.” 





THE LITERARY LION OF THE DAY IN RUSSIA. 


FOMA GORDYEEFF (Thomas ty | 


Proud). By Maxim Gorxy. Cloth, 6s. 
‘«Gorky is to be the new illumination for the world of the thoughtful,” 
“The specific triumph of the Russian novel lies in the fact that it intensifg 


the correspondence between literature and life. It is the flat refutation of an | 


for art’s sake, and has, in its highest form, always been both a work of art ani 
a social document.” 


THE STORY OF THE NATIONS 
WALES. By O. M. Epwarps, Lecturer on Mode 


History at Lincoln College, Oxford. 


: ” 

“BRiEF GLIMPSES.” A handsome Iihs 
trated Handbook, explaining how the famous “ Story of the Nations" 
Series may be purchased on the INSTALMENT SYSTEM y 
ENORMOUS REDUCTION. 

This handbook contains 56 specimen Full-page Tllustrations, 54 pages 
Text, Portraits of some of the Authors, a complete list of the vols,, with 
—— of sy a and Press Reviews and criticisms. It Will be 
sent youfree of charge on your remitting simply the cost . 
three halfpence. re ' of postage, 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 


At all Booksellers’. Price 6d. 
ConTENTS Fok DECEMBER, 1901. 

Portrait or SEGANTINI BY HrmMseELF. Frontispiece. 

GIOVANNI SEGANTLNI. By Luigi Villari. With Illustrations. 

'T1s an Ini Fuigut WitHout Wines. By John Oliver Hobbes. With a 
trations by W. G. Johnson. 

Aprit near Ninepo. By Mrs. Archibald Little. With Illustrations frog 
Photographs. 

A Knicut Brrant. By Arthur Moore. With Illustrations: by Frat 
Chesworth. 
Mippie AGE (Three Songs). By Mary F. Robinson (Madame Duclaux), With 
Portrait of the Author. j 
QUEENS OF THE CouRT OF VaLois. By Catherine Bearne. With Illustrations, 
Brxzs Juntor. By Geo. B. Burgin. With Illustrations by Charles Morrae, 
Some ConFESSIONS OF AN ILLUSTRATOR. By Harry Furniss. With Illustr. 
tions by the Author. 

A Fureting ENcHANTMENT. By C. A. Barlow-Massicks. With Illustration 
by Bertha M. Mann. 

Aprnoka OF APAMAMA. By Louis Becke. With Illustrations by Frederick}, 
FitzGerald. 


ELGIVA, DAUGHTER OF THE 


THEGN. By D.R. Grirrirgs. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 

«The lion-heart, Harold, is an ever-growing personage in English literature; 
and though in this unfolding of his romantically engrossing age others wil 
most the gilded vistas of imagery and research, we are glad to get at least 
passing glimpse of him. Ina more strong light appears his grasping sire, th 
politic Godwine; while Sweyn, his brother of Hereford, calls to us.full-voiced 
down the corridors of Time. The starry background of javelin, helmet, swori 














| and spear, meteored by the steel-tipped shaft, reflects its restless sheea, a 


Chief goes strive with Chief, as bursts the Briton from his mountain erage 
sweeps the Saxon from his iron walls. And while passion puts in the blade, and 
cunning threads its way, and the wine and mede fatten out the blatant oath, 
love, the pure, looks out—a violet from beneath the leaves—a thing of fragrante, 
gentleness and beauty.” 





SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


BEFORE THE GREAT PILLAGE, 


and other Essays. By Aucustus Jressopp, D.D., Author of “ The Coming 
of the Friars,” &c. Illustrated, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


THE WOULD-BE-GOODS. Being the 


Further Adventures of the Treasure Seekers. By E. Nessit, Author of 
“‘ Nine Unlikely Tales.” With many Illustrations, cloth gilt, 6s. 


ITALIAN CHARACTERS IN THE 


EPOCH OF UNIFICATION. By Cocntess C, Martivenco CxSARESC 
Cheap Edition, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


AN EDITOR’S SERMONS. 3}y 


Sir Epwarp Russe... Cloth, 6s. net. 

















FREE.—An Illustrated List, containing full particulars of all Mr. Unwin's 
books for Christmas, is now ready, and will be sent to any address. post-free 02 
application. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C, 
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‘Ustry 
the von 
of the Mot 
on NEW NOVELS. 
0 hinetee, . : ; 
Ho is equal, 10,000 COPIES. READY ON MONDAY. Price 6s- 
piss, (yA from GLENGARRY. The New 
nd his reas The M I by RALPH CONNOR, Author of “ Black Rock” (Fifth Edition, 
ng.” Long Noyes oy Pilot” (Seventh Euitiou, 6s.) 
6) and = po arry” is consideréd by all who have read it to be the 
othe ee a of at The story deals with the life of a Scottish High- 


author's finest pi ada, and is full of the local colour and the 


sumbermen of Can: i | 
— a ak Canadian, and American character which have proved 
is 0 ’ 


tMetractive to readers of Ralph Connor’s work. 





IAN MACLAREN’S GREAT SUCCESS. 
SECOND EDITION IN A FEW DAYS. Cloth, price 6s, 


OUNG BARBARIANS. By Ian Maclaren, 
Ox of “Beside the Bonnic Brier Bush,” With 16 Full-page Ilustra- 
tions by Harold Copping. " ie 
‘ books of the season.” —Standard. : 
a One of poeta d = ‘pathon equal to anything Ian Maclaren has written. 
-* 7A is almost as good as the Doctor dezr to Drumtochty.”—Punch. 
Dane laren has seldom done anything better—certainly he has never 
bs - tae more humorous-—than the ‘ Young Barbarians.’”"—Times. 
dontieuly enjoyable. We have seldom seen a book more full of genuine, 
irresistible fan,”—Spectator. 











JOSEPH HOCKING’S BEST BOOK, 
SEVENTH THOUSAND. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 
O'ER MOOR and FEN. By Joseph Hock- 
ING. With 8 Full-page Illustrations by Harold Copping. : 
“A very good book, The illustrations are admirable.”—St. James’s Gazette. 
“4 highly interesting and clever description of Lancashire and Methodist 
life,"—Daily Express. 








yOSsS E. H. FOWLER’S NEW NOVEL, 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY. Price 6s. 


The WORLD and WINSTOW. By Edith 
HENRIETTA FOWLER. 
‘Th el is in all respects one of notable merit.”—Scotsman. 
po pant ae i ay aa a nae Shin does not de pend for its sueces3 
on a straining after epi itic diction or sensational incident, but on 
genuine good work,” —<40i 






ree Press. 
A NOTABLE NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER. 
SECOND EDITION NEARLY READY. Cloth, price 6s. 
The POTTER and the CLAY. A Romance. 
Ry MAUD HOWARD PETERSON. 
“<The Pott nd the Clay’ is a notable piece of work—a moving story—a 


fine study."—Punch. “ Destined for success.” —Academy. 








NEW NOVEL BY LESLIE KEITH. 





th Ua Crown 8vo, cloth, price Gs. 
as fra PENANCE. A Novel. By Leslie Keith. 
y Freak e “Considerable cleverness has gone to produce ‘ Penance.”......" Penance’ is 


well constructed and well written.”’—Dui/y ¢ hie. 












rhe 





is well put together, end 











). With “There is good writing in ‘ Penance.’ to 
i the characters move and talk uaturally.”—Manchester Guardian. 
trations, 
forrace, 


ANNIE E, HOLDSWORTH’S NEW NOVEL. 
Crown 8ve, cloth, price 6s, 


GREAT LOWLANDS. By Annie E. Holds- 
WORTH (Mrs. LEE HAMILTON). 
“The characters are vigorously and freshly drawn, with sure touches of 
hnman nature. Some of the situations are strikingly dramatic, other are full 
ofthat pathos which Mrs. Lee Ha:nilton puts in with a sure hand.” 


—Scotsman, 


Tlustrs. 
tration 


erick B, 


DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO THE PRINCESS OF WANES. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price €s. 
EDWARD the EXILE. A Romance of 
History. By MARY M. DAVIDSON, 
“The characters are well drawn aud the story well written.”—Sketch. 
“Is an exciting narrative, and is well worth reading.”—Times. 








DAVID LYALL'S NEW STORY. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price és. 
The REDEMPTION of NEIL MACLEAN. 


By DAVID LYALL, Author of ‘‘The Land o’ the Leal.” 








A REMARKABLE NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER. 
Crown Svo, price 6s., cloth. 
KITTY FAIRHALL. By John Halsham, 
Author of “Idlehurst,”’ &e. 
“John Halsham is undoubtedly one of the greatest masters of style among 
us, a most charming, delicate, and accomplished writer.” 
('y AT 


riter. 
ar, in the British Weekly, 
ectator. 


od novel.”—S Pp 














“We heartily recommend an exeens x 


fog a 





ESCO 
oe : ROSALINE MASSON’S NEW NOVEL, 
B " % Crown Svo, cloth, price 6s. 

Y= IN OUR TOWN. By Rosaline Masson, 
—_ ‘ Author of “ The Transgressors,” &c. 
win's ze _Itis certainly a book which all will read with keen interest and 2 consider- 
56 00 abe amount of pleasure.”—Sco!sman 








A SELECTION FROM 
STOUGHTONS AUTUMN LIST. 


LSSOSHSSSOSHSSOSOSOOSSHSOSOHOOSOSESOSOOOSD 


DR. JOHN WATSON’S GREAT WORK. 


Price 25s. net. Prospectus on application. 


The LIFE of the MASTER. By Rev. 
JOHN WATSON, M.A.,D.D. With 16 Full-page Mustrations in Colours, 
by an Artist sent specially to Palestine for the work. 








SECOND EDITION. Cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


LETTERS on LIFE. By Claudius Clear. 


“Shrewd, suggestive, and kindly.”"—Ilustrated London News, 

“Their driving alertness gives them a separate place in journalistic writing. 
...«Llluminated by wide reading and the fruits of much good talk.”—Acadeiny. 

* Claudius Clear’s ‘lay sermons’ may do the arm-chair reader as much good 
as the sermon preached from the pulpit.”—Literature. 





P. T. FORSYTH’S NEW BOOK. 
READY SHORTLY. Price 10s. net. 


RELIGION IN RECENT ART: Rossetti, 


Burne-Jones, Watts, Holman Hunt, and Wagner. By P. T. Forsrtu, D.D. 
With S$ Illustrations, 





BEV. HUGH BLACK’S NEW VOLUME, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


CULTURE and RESTRAINT. 
HUGH BLACK, M.A., Edinburgh. 

“The problem suggested by the opposing ideals of culture and self-denial 
is no academic one, but in some form or other is a very real and practical diff- 
culty which demands some solution from every one. . Should a man obey his 
nature or thwart it, seek self-limitation or self-expansion.”—PreEracz, 


By Rev. 





REV. J. H. JOWETT’S NEW VOLUME. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


APOSTOLIC OPTIMISM, and other 
Sermons. By Rev. J. H. JOWETT, M.A., Birmingham. 

“The volume is a great refreshment. As we breathe its bracing air, and take 
in its great horizons, we realise afresh the greatness of the pulpit’s mission 
when adequately conceived—the infinite importance both to individual and to 
national life of the message the true preacher has to bring.”—Christian World. 











REV. W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, LL.D. 
READY SHORTLY. Crown 8vo, cloth. price 3s. 6d. 


The CHURCH’S ONE FOUNDATION : 


Christ and Recent Criticism. By the Rev. W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, LU.D. 





HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF ARGYLL. 
Imp. 8vo, cloth gilt, price 8s, 
A GIFT BOOK for the HOME. Poems 


by His Grace the DUKE of ARGYLL, K.T. With Illustrations from the 
Old Masters, &c. 








“A DAINTY, DELIGHTFUL BOOK." 
White-vellum-bound volume, pale-blue ribbons, 6s. 


The BRIDE’S BOOK. By Mrs. E. T. Cook. 


“That Mrs. Cook has been able to write a book of twenty chapters on thi 
subject without a single lapse from what is in entire good tasteis in itself 2 
creditable performance.”— Westminster Gazette, 


®EXCELLENTLY EDITED.”—Anprew Lane, in the Morning Pes', 
In two handsome volumes, royal 8vo, 25s. net. 
SIX SAINTS of the COVENANT: Peden, 
Semple, Wellwood, Cameron, Cargill, Smith. By PATRICK WALKER. 


Edited, with Illustrative Documents, Introduction, Notes and Glossary, 
by D. HAY FLEMING, LL.D. With an Introduction by S.R. CROCKETT. 


** We welcome with the utmost gratitude this new and splendid edition . 


) Patrick Walker's Lives.”—British Weekly, 





UNIFORM WITH SUNDAY AFTERNOON VERSES, 
Crown Sv ', price 3s. 6d., cloth. 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON PRAYERS. Col- 


lected from the British Weekly. 





THE RED LEATHER SERIES, 
FIRST 1HREE VOLUMES. 


Mary Wikins.—CINNAMON ROSES. 
Alfred Tennyson.—IN MEMORIAM. Witb 


a Commentary by L. MOREL, LL.D. 


George Borrow.—ISOPEL BERNERS. The 
ith Introducti T Ho A 


Text, wit uetion by MAS SECCOMBE, Assistant Editor of 


1dmo, price 2s. 64. each net. 














London : 


HODDER and STOUGHTON, 


the “ Dictionars 2 iography. 
27 Paternoster Rew, E.C. 
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Messrs. ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO.’S Lis 


SPSS SSOSOSSHSSSSOOSOSOSOSOSOOEOCOVOSOOD 


NOW READY, 


ENGLISH CORONATION RECORDS 
Edited by LEOPOLD G. WICKHAM LEGG, B.A. : 


Imperial Svo, Illustrated. Edition limited to 500 copies. 31s. 6d. net. 


This work is an attempt to illustrate the history of the Coronation of the Sovereigns of England from tk liest times 
Mr. W. H. St. John Hope kas written a note on the ‘ Cap of Maintenance,” in which he has deneseek the histo: -s pn gerbe be 0 f 
: Te of Peary, 


The whole work constitutes a full collection of Coronation precedents. 


The Illustrations include a Reproduction in Colours of the Picture of an English Coronation at Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, and a Ph, t 
’ 10 Ogravure of 


the Coronation of St. Edmund. 





THE STALL PLATES OF THE KNIGHTS OF THE 
ORDER OF THE GARTER, 1348-1485. 


By W. H. ST. JOHN HOPE, F.S.A. 
Imperial 8vo, with 90 Full-page Coloured Plates printed upon Japanese Vellum. Edition limited to 500 copies 


The work may be obtained bound in half-leather gilt, price £6 net; or the plates and sheets loose i bites <r ; 
€ citi, Waa. eets loose in a portfolio, £5 10s. net; or without binding 


The ATHEN.EUM, in reviewing the work, says:— 


‘It is indeed pleasant to welcome this long promised and most important heraldic work, and to fa 


nothing to say of it which is not commendatory...... It deals most effectively with one of the most remarkable displays of mediaeval armoury to be 
P fou 





in Europe. 


WORKS of WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


With Coloured Illustrations printed on Japanese Vellum. 

20 vols. imperial 8vo, 2s. 6d. net per vol. Each volume sold separately. 

«A chief merit of the luxurious edition is that no editorial barrier is allowed 
to come between the poet and the reader. Care has been taken to provide a 
pure text, and brief notes afd glossaries are added to each play. On the score 
of production the edition is such as bookmen have learned to expect from 
Messrs. Constable, form, print, paper, and binding being alike excellent. A 
prominent and charming feature are the title-pages and coloured illustrations, 


printed on Japanese vellum from designs by eminent artists.” ; 
—Contemporary Review. 


3 
BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON. 
6 vols. crown 8vo. 
With an Introduction by AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 
Tlustrated with 100 Portraits Selected by Exnest Baprorp. 

Bound in red buckram, paper label, gilt top. Sold only in Sets, 36s. net. 

“The distinctive feature is the series of portraits of the actors on Boswell's stage. 
Ofthese there are one hundred, carefully selected by Mr. Ernest Radford, who 
writes an excellent introduction to explain his method of selection. The por- 


traits have been well reproduced, and their tone is generally soft and pleasing.” 
—Times. 


BURMA UNDER BRITISH RULE. 
By Dr. JOHN NISBET. 
2 vols., Illustrated, 32s, net. 


DANTE GIOVANNI DEL VIRGILIO. 
By PHILIP H. ae G. GARDNER. 
my 8vo, 12s. 


THE LIFE OF PASTEUR, 


By RENE VALLERY RADOT. 
2 vols., 32s. 

“ A very full account of the man and his work, and is in all respects an excel- 
lent biography. A clear picture of a lovable personality and of the highest 
type of scientific worker, steady, patient, indefatigable, fired with an inex- 
tinguishable ardour and lighted on his way by flashes of the most brilliant 
intuition.”’—Standard. 


LUSUS REGIUS: a Volume of Hitherto Unpublished 
Autograph Works by King James the First of England and Sixth of Scotland. 
Edited by Rosert 8. Rart, Fellow of New College, Oxford. With Collo- 
type Reproductions of several of the Autograph Folios, and a Hitherto 
Unpublished Portrait of the King. 

Of this unique and highly interesting Work 275 Copies only have been 
printed, of whi 2 2s. net. 











ch 250 numbered Copies only are for sale, £2 2s. 
“These are per co oe a peer spe trove...... The 
possns interest, chie iy besanao ey ore ieiaey A, Seny Dlquamt reflection of 
SELECTED POEMS OF JAMES, FIRST MARQUIS 
a ap en AND ANDREW MARVELL. Edited by Roserr S. 

EPHEMERA CRITICA. By J. Cuurton COouLins. 
Second Edition. 7s. 6d. 

CHALMERS ON CHARITY. Edited by N. Masterman, 
M.A. 7s. 6d. net. 

DANTE’S TEN HEAVENS. By Epmunp G. GARDNER. 
Second Edition. 12s. 

THE CHRONICLE OF VILLANI. Edited by P. H. 
WICKSTEED, 6s. 

WOMEN AND MEN OF THE FRENCH RENAIS- 
SANCE. By Epitu Sicuer. 16s. net. 


LAKE GENEVA AND ITS LITERARY LANDMARKS. 


By Francis GRIBBLE. 18s. 
A JOURNEY TO NATURE. By J. P. Mowsray. 
7s. 6d, net. 
OLIVER CROMWELL. By Turopore ROoseEVELT 
(President U.S. of America). 10s. 6d. 
THE PASTON LETTERS, 1422-1509 A.D. A Reprint 
gto Baie of 1872-75. Edited by James Garmpyer, C.B. 4 vols, 
THE COMMUNE OF LONDON, By J. Horace Rovnp, 
M.A. Demy 8vo, 12s. 





POCKET EDITION OF 


The NOVELS of GEORGE MEREDITH 


In 15 vols. Printed on thin opaque paper sveciall 
Edition, bound in red cloth, gilt pavihe on tack and eae ate fei 
net per vol.; or ds. Gd. net in full leather per vol. : ome 
Now Reapy.—THE ORDEAL OF RICHARD FEVEREL 
A THE ( o} » BEAUC ; 
CAREER, THE EGOIST. DIANA OF THE CROSSWAYS 


Remaining Volumes at Fortnightly Intervals, 


By ELEANOR G. HAYDEN, ; 
gage by L. Lesriz Brooxe. Demy Svo, 7s. 6d. net, 
Since the publication of ‘Idlehurst’ we have seen n asciaal 
village book. The pictures of rural scenery are full of retreskaneagien 
dwellers, Miss Hayden has achieved a remarkable success, and her bouk 

makes a most attractive Christmas present.”—British Weekly, ; 


A RIBBON OF IRON. 
By ANNETTE MEAKIN. ‘ 
Illustrated. Crown Svo, 6s, 


“ Ry those who take an interest in the steady development of the Busy 









nd to-day there are many—the book un ice s in} 
sed.”—Literary World, ‘ a should cate 


E FLAG AT SEA, 
By WALTER WOOD. 
Iiiustvated by SEpPInGs WricHT. Crown Svo, 6s, 
** 4 handy and well-written record of some of the chief battl % 
able exploits and occurrences of our naval history.”—Pall Mall ton 


PICTURES OF WAR. 
By JOHN STUART. 
Iilustrated with Maps and Plans. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, 
“Lively, informing, interesting, and intensely patriotic.”—African Review, 


FICTION. 
STEPHEN CALINARI. 


“Full of life, smart dialogue, and good character-drawing. His gallerys 
portraits will bear comparison with any we have seen of late years,” 
—Literaturs, 





JULIAN STURGIS. 


BERNARD CAPES. 
LOVE LIKE A GIPSY. 


s A book which we admire most heartily.”—Athenzum. 
“The whole narrative is penetrated with the spirit of poetry and romants” 
—S; ts 


“Mr. Bernard Capes is one of the best of our more literary romancers, ail : 


* Love Like a Gipsy’ is a good example of his work.” —Speaker. 
TOM GALLON. 
THE MAN WHO KNEW BETTER. 


Tilustrated by Gorpon Browne, 


‘* We have had nothing like it since the great days when a luxurious publ 
could look forward with confidence te a jpiquant and seasonable tale fra 
the pen of a Thackeray or a Dickens.”"—British Weekly. 


MAURICE HEWLETT. 
NEW CANTERBURY TALES, 


“Now that Stevenson is dead Mr. Hewlett is certainly the princeo! ot 
literary story-tellers.”’—Atheneum. 


R. W. CHAMBERS. 
CARDIGAN. 


“A moving tale, told with spirit and with much trioti 
fervour.”—Literature, * ae oo Le 


WHEN THE LAND WAS YOUNG. 
By LAFAYETTE McLAWS. Illustrated by W1tu CRrawForD. 
“You have Mistress Antoinette so new and living herself that she makes al 
the rest alive ; without her the book would have been readable, but with her 


is worth reading.”—Bookman, 
EE 





*,* New Illustrated List sent post-free on Application 





ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE and CO., Limited, Westminster. 
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MACMILLAN & CO’5 NEW BOOKS. 





VOL. Ill. NOW READY. 


EDITION-DE-LUXE OF 
THE LIFE AND WORKS OF 


CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


Jumes, Medium 8vo. Uniform with Tennyson, Lamb, 

e® parm eh rm The Edition is limited to 525 copies, 100 of which 

aor america. 10s, 6d. net per volume (sold only in sets). 
a eee ee a 

NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, 


By Professor W. M. SLOANE, Ph.D. Beautifully Illustrated with all 
the Pictures in the Original Edition. In4vols. Large 4to, 63s. net. 





TIMES.—“ The most magnificent of modern Lives of Napoleon.” 





—oorrr 


LETTERS OF 


JOHN RICHARD GREEN. 
Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN. 
With 3 Portraits, 8vo, 15s. net. 











LIFE OF THE 


RIGHT HON. SIR WILLIAM MOLESWORTH, 


., M.P., F.R.S. By Mrs. FAWCETT, LL.D. With Photogravure 
oan Mg Extra Crown Svo, 83. 6d. net. Ps 
OBSERVER.—“ An attractive and informing biography.” 





POVERTY: a Study of Town Life. By 
B. SeesoHm RowntREE. With Illustrations and Maps, Demy 8vo, 
10s, 6d, net. 


POEMS FROM VICTOR HUGO. 


Translated into English Verse by Sir Grorce Youne. Crown §&vo, 
6s, 6d, net. 








NEW BOOKS BY THE REV. HUGH MACMILLAN. 
THE CORN OF HEAVEN. By the 


Rev. Hug Macmituan, D.D. Crown 8vo, és. [Ready on Tuesday. 


THE CHRISTMAS ROSE, and other 


Thoughts in Verse. By the Rev. Hugh Macmiian, D.D. Crown 8yvo, 
2s, net. [Ready on Tuesday. 


CHRISTIAN ART AND ARCHEA- 


OLOGY. Being a Handbook to the Monuments of the Early Church. By 
Water Lowrie, M.A, Illustrated, Extra Crown 8vo, 10s, 6d. 
[Handbooks of Archzology and Antiquities. 








BY CANON ARMITAGE ROBINSON. 
A COMMEMORATION OF KING 


EDWARD THE CONFESSOR. A Sermon preached in Westminste 
Abbey on the Festival of his Translation. Sewed, 6d. net. ” 


UNITY IN CHRIST, and other 


Sermons. By J. Armitage Ropinson, D.D., Canon of Westminster. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


PILOT.—‘ To some of us it may have seemed a matter for regret that Dr. 
Robinson was called from the great work which he was doing as a teacher and 
leader of thought at Cambridge to a stall at Westminster. To such regrets 
the admirable volume of sermons which is the subject of this notice is a 
complete antidote....... We heartily commend them to our readers,” 





HANDBOOK TO THE TEXTUAL 


CRITICISM OF THE NEW 


TESTAMENT. ; By Freveric G. Kenyon, D.Litt., Assistant-Keeper of 
Manuseripts, British Museum, With 16 Facsimiles, Svo, 10s, net. 





THE OCTOBER NUMBER NOW READY. 


THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL REVIEW. 
Vol. VII., No. 1.—Price 3s. 6d. net. 


Contents:~The Age of Homer. By Goldwin Smith.—Anglo-Saxon Fendalism. 
By George Burton Adams.—The Jesuit Relations. By Charles W. Colby.— 
Growth of Revolutionary Parties and Methods in New York Province, 1765- 
1774. By Carl Becker,.—The Monroe Doctrine and the Doctrine of Permanent 
Interest. By Albert Bushnell Hart.—Documents.—Reviews of Books.—Com- 
munications.—Notes and News. 


MACMILLAN’S GUIDES. 


With numerous Maps and Plans based upon the latest information and 
prepared expressly for these Guides. Globe 8vo. 


GUIDE TO PALESTINE AND EGYPT. 10s. net. 


[Ready on Tuesday. 


GUIDE TO EASTERN MEDITERRANEAN. 9s. net. 
GUIDE TO WESTERN MEDITERRANEAN. 9s. net. 
GUIDE TO ITALY. 10s. net. 


QUEEN.—“ Taken altogether, we think that thisis the best ten shillings’ 
worth of bound information in English, by English writers and publishers, on 
Italy for the traveller, that has yet appeared.” 


THE ISLE OF THE SHAMROCK. 


bg ap and Illustrated by Cxiiyton Jounsoys. Extra Crown 8vo, 
Ss. 6d. net. 








LATEST ADDITIONS TO 


THE EWVERSLEY SERIES. 


Globe 8vo, 5s. per volume. 


OXFORD STUDIES. 
By JOHN RICHARD GREEN. Edited by Mrs. J. R. GREEN 
and Miss K. NoRGATE. 


MORE LETTERS OF EDWARD FITZGERALD. 
Edited by W. ALDIS WRIGHT. 





NEW BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


Demy 4to, Picture Boards, 6s. 


OLD KING COLE’S BOOK OF NURSERY RHYMES. 
With Mlustrations in Colour by Byam SHaw. 
GLOBE.—* A thing of beauty as well as humour, and should be, to more 
than the little ones, a joy for ever.” 
MRS. MOLESWORTH’S NEW BOOK. 
Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 4s. 6d. 


THE WOOD-PIGEONS AND MARY. With IIlustra- 
tions by H. R, Mixa. 

WORLD.—* Mrs. Molesworth has, perhaps, never written a more charming 

book.” 

4to, Picture Boards, 2s. 6d. 


THE OLD IRISH RIMES OF BRIAN O’LINN. With 


Illustrations by S. Rosamond PRAEGER, 
SPECTATOR.—‘“ Amusing from beginning to end, and the spirited verses 
ring in one’s head. Mrs. Praeger’s illustrations are very good, and wittily 
supplement the text.” 

Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 6s. 

GOD SAVE KING ALFRED. By the Rev. E. Gruuiar. 

Illustrated by Gurzow BoreivoM. 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ Strong and vivid...,..Few boys that read it will 
fail to acknowledge a deep debt to the subject and the author as well.” 
Crown S8vo, cloth elegant, 6s. 


TALES OF THE SPANISH MAIN. By Mowsray 


Morris. With Illustrations by Gutzon Borcitum. [Ready December 6th, 
rown 8vo, cloth elegant, 6s. 


C 
THE BOYS’ ODYSSEY. By Water Copianp Perry. 
With Illustrations by Jacoms Hoop. 
LITERATURE.—“‘ Cleverly redressed......Mr. Jacomb Hood appears at his 
best in the pictures, which give the most important points of the immortal 
story in a rich and charming fashion.” 


THE EMPIRE 
REVIEW. 


Edited by C. KINLOCH COOKE. 
Price ONE SHILLING net. LEADING ConTENTS for DECEMBER. 





THE INDIAN ARMY: By Major-General Sir EDWIN COLLEN, G.C.LE., 
C.B. (late Military Member of the Council of the Governor-General of 
India). 

OXFORD AND CAMERIDGE ATHLETES ACROSS THE ATLANTIC. 
By LEES KNOWLES, M.P. (late President of the Cambridge University 
Athletic Club). 

THE INTER-OCEANIC CANAL AND THE MONROE DOCTRINE: 
By the Hon. DAVID MILLS, K.C. (Minister of Justice for the Dominion 
of Canada). 

INDIA AND THE CORONATION: SIE PRATAP SINGH, G.C.S.L 
K.C.B. By Colonel G. H. TREVOR, C.S.I. (formerly Agent to the 
Governor-General for Rajputana). 








*,* Illustrated Catalogue of Books suitable for Presentation post-free on application. 





MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 
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MESSRS, SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON AND COMPANY 


NEW BOOKS 


ENGLAND AND FRANCEIN 
THE MEDITERRANEAN, 
1660-1830. 


By WALTER FREWEN LORD, 
Author of “ The Lost Possessions of Eng!an1,” 
+ A Life of Sir Thomas Maitland,” &e. 
With Map, demy Svo, 8s. 6d. = t 
[Ready. 
“A most scholarly production......We advise ail 
who want to become authorities on the subject to 
read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest Mr. Lord's 
book.” —Military Mail. 


NAVAL BRIGADES IN THE 
SOUTH AFRICAN WAR. 


By Surgeon T. T. JEANS. 


Tilustrated, crown Svo, 6s. net. 
[Nearly ready. 
“Naval Brigades in the South African War” is 
written by officers attached to the various naval 
brigades and edited by Surceon T. T. Jeans, R.N., 
who-also contributes the chepter on the advance 
from Enslin to Bloemfontein. 








IN POLAND. 
' By F, LORAINE PETRE. 
Demy Svo, with Maps, 10s. 6d. net. 


[Now Ready. 





THE OPEN-AIR TREATMENT OF 
CONSUMPTION. 
. Feap. 8vo, extra binding, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE NORDRACH 
TREATMENT 

FOR CONSUMPTIVES 
IN THIS COUNTRY. 


How to Cure and Prevent Consumption and othev | 


“forms of Tuberculosis, together with a general con- 
sideration of the Laws Governing Health. 


ty JAMES ARTHUR GIBSON. 
(Ready. 
treatment from ex- 


its! ope i air 
ve etfeclive quite 


“It describes ti 
perience, and shows how it 
zs well here zs abroad.”—& " 

“Should be in the hands of every medical man 
and every civic authority in tie country.”’— Dundee 
Advertiser. 








VOL. IV. NOW READY. 
Complete in four 4to vois.. about S00 pages, 
price cach, Two Guincas net, 


DUTCH PAINTERS OF THE 
XIXth CENTURY. 


WITH BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES, 
Each vol. containiug upwards of 206 Milustrations in 
Photogravure and Half-tene. - 
Torether with 6 Etchings by Pu. Zircren. 
Edited by MAX ROOSES, 
Curator of Plantin-Moretus Museum, Antwerp. 
Translated’ by F. ENOWLES, 
Illustrated Prospectus on Application. 

“The book, besides being pleasant to glance 
threugh, is a serious contribution to the history of 
Art.”—Times. 

“The materials are here for a far wider apprecia- 
tion of Dutch Art than has vet been possible for the 


average English student.”—dt. James’s Gazette. 





POSSOSSSSOSOSHSHSSOSSOHHSOHSOOHOSOOS 


or girl. 


THE ANIMALS OF ASOP: 


ZEsop’s Fables Adapted and Pictured 
By JOSEPH J. MORA. 
Crown 4to, cloth, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. net. 
** Wisdom never yet presented itself to the young 


mind and e¥e in more alluring and delightful garb 
than in this clever and beautiful book.’—Scotsman. 


“An almost ideal Christmas book for either boy | 





IN PREPARATION. NEW EDITION OF 
MRS. PALLISER’S 
HISTORY OF LACE. 


Under the Eprrorsuir oF 
M. JOURDAIN & ALICE DRYDEN 


This important work was originally published 
thirty-six years ago. It went through several 
editions, both in English and French, and has | 
always been recognised as the great authority on the ; 
subject. » It has-been out of print for several years, | 
and copies are now very scarce. This edition will be | 





illustrations, and being supplemented by some 20) 

reproductions, many specially taken by Miss .A. 

Dryden, and with over 500 pages of letterpress. 

Very handsome binding, cloth extra, gilt 
edges, £2 2s. net. 


Niustrated Prospectus on application. 





NEW WORK BY CAPTAIN MAHAN, 


enlarged to royal Svo, retaining all the sme 2 | 
















NOW READY, 
VOLUME VI." OF THE 


ENGLISH CATALOGUE 


OF BOOKS. 


Completing the Work for the hy 
Three Years of the Nineteen, 
Century, 1898, 1899, 1900.’ 


Pp. 720, royal Svo, half-bound motor 
is. net, 


This volume is uniform in size with the 
volumes, and the arrangement of Title, Author 
= ee oe alphabet, will be Bit 

olume V., which has given so much satisfac. 
to all who use it. 2 


NOW READY.—Demny 8vo, 7s. 64, 


RECOLLECTIONS AND 
REFLECTIONS. 


By 
JAMES ROBINSON PLANCH 
Somerset Herald and Dramatic Author, 
A Professional Autobiography Illus traiei 
New and Revised Edition, 


“By every lover of the drama the work is » 
garded as a classic.”—Newcastle Daily Chronicle, 














In 2 vols. demy Svo, 28s. net, 
SECOND EDITION IN THE PRES 





TYPES OF NAVAL 
OFFICERS. 


With some Remarks on the Development of Naval 
Warfare during the Eightecnth Century. 


By 


With 6 Photogravure Portraits, 8vo, cloth, 
10s. Gd. net. [In prepavction. 


Captain Mahan has in this work supplemented his 
‘* Life of Nelson” with narrative anecdotal memoirs 
of pepular character of six British admirals, whose 
personal characteristics and professional career 
inake them conspicuous examples of naval seamen 





of types differing one from another, but all con- 

tinually recurrent iu naval history, viz., Lord 
| Hawke, Lord Rodney, Earl Howe, Earl St. Vincent, 
Lord de Saumarez, Lord Exmouth, all of whom 
raised themselves to their runk in the peerage by 
their distinguished professional services, 





FOR ALL SHAKESPEARE STUDENTS. 
SHAKESPEARE STUDIES 
IN BACONIAN LIGHT. 


By ROBERT M. THEOBALD, M.A. 


Demy &vo, cloth extra, 10s. 6d. net. 
j [Ready. 








| A NEW BOOK BY LAFCADIO HEARN, 
-AJAPANESE MISCELLANY 


{ 
By LAFCADIO HEARN, 
| Author of ‘In Ghostly Japan,” &c. 
| 


Illustrated, 12mo, &s. 6d. net. 
[ Ready. 





NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“ ART FOR ART’S SAKE,” &e. 


THE DESERT. 
Further Studies in Natural 
Appearances. 
By JOHN C. VAN DYKE, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


(Ready. 








ALFRED T. MAHAN, LL.D., D.C.L. | 


| MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS, 
AND WHO WROTE 


‘THE CASKET LETTERS? 
By SAMUEL COWAYN, J.P, 
With 16 Photogravures of the Queen, all moma 


before published. 


together in one book.” —Pall Mall Gazette, 





VOL. VI. NOW READY. In 7 handsom 
royal 8vo vols., 25s. each net. 


THE ROYAL NAVY 
FROM THE EARLIEST 
TIMES TO THE PRESENT. 


EDITED BY 
WILLIAM LAIRD CLOWES. 
Illustrated by Photogravure Portraits, Mas 
Plans, &c. 


Each volume will be complete in itself, with » 
Index, and orders will be taken either for ses 
or for separate volumes. 

President Roosevelt has contributed to thi 
volume a long and critical account of the Naw 
operations of the war between Great Britain u! 
the United States in 1812-15. The characteris 
of Colonel Roosevelt’s chapter is its untlinchi 
impartiality in the bestowal alike of praise ani 
blame. 

“‘ The portraits, illustrations, and photograyms 
contained in the volume, as well as the print, 
fully maintain the high standard of excellence whut 
was attained in the first, and has since heeu sow 
quately sustained in all the subsequent volumes 

—Daily News, November dls. 


——— 





ORIENTAL RUGS. 
By J. K. MUMFORD. 


With 16 Coloured Plates from Selected Bugs, 
16 Artotypes and Photo-Engravings. 


or 8 by 114), £2 2s. net. 
Large 8vo (8 by 113), Ris 


} 





London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON and COMPANY, Limited, 








Loxvox: Printed by Love & Wyman (Limitef) at Nos. 74-76 Great Queen Street, W.C. ; , 
at their Oflice, No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, Saturday, 





; and Published by Jonw Baker for the “ Sercraror ” (Li ited) 
: November s0th, 190 





less famous portraits, and some of them nw © 


“A book which subsequent historians of ty % 
riod cannot overlook, and it contains the fing: 
collection of portraits of Mary Stuart ever gathee) 





“The latest exposition of the ease for the defen’ e 
Standard, 
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